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‘It is general impression among the Indian 
historians of the present day that Quaid-e-Azam 
~ Mohammad Ali Jinnah alone was responsible ~ 
for the partition of India. By many Indlan 
writers, Quaid-e-Azam is depicted as virulent 
communalist who injected the virus of com- 
munalism in the body-politic of India, opposed 
the freedom movement of India, and delibera- 
-tely distroyed the Hindu-Muslim unity by 
preaching atwo nation theory. On the other 
hand, a picture of Gandhiji is drawn in which 
he is shown as presenting the quintessence of 
- wisdom, virtue and love, and with his Ahimsa. 
_ and Non-violence he is pictured as a re-incorna- 
tion of Budha. There is no doubt that both 
these pictures are.extreme and erroneous. 


In this book the author analysis the politi- 
cal religio- political and- communal factors 
which led to the creation of two indipendent 
~states—India and Pakistan. The author blames 
Gandhi, Jinnah and Nehru for the partition of 
the indian sub-continent. The author, however 
‘feels. that the Gandhian leadership and his ~ 
“religio-political technique were responsible for - 
the partition. The author ‘poses a questlon 
about Jinnah - ‘* was he really as communal as 
he is generally depicted to be?”. His view 
is that Jinnah, initially guided by the purest 
nationalist sentiments and welfare of India as a 
whole, was later driven. to a’ desperate 
communal position owing to the devious 
political strategy of the Gandhian Congress. 
The author has amply shown that the Quaid 
was not a communalist, but a liberal of high 
ciass and a politician of great principles and 
he could have nothing to-do with the Gandhian- 
dominated congress. 
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Publisher’s Note 


During the Quaid-e-Azam. centenary year we have pleasure 
in reprinting Jinnah and Gandhi by S. K. Majumdar, Barrister- 
at-law, Advocate, Patna High Court and Supreme Court of 
India: This book was first published in India in 1966. Butas the 
readers will find, it could no@ have circulation in Pakistan because 
of suspension of trade between Pakistan and India during and after 
the war between the two countries in 1965. Now it is reprinted 
here in Pakistan. 


In this book the author analyses the political, religio- 
political and communal factors which led to the creation of two 
independent states —India and Pakistan. The author blames Gandhi 
jinnah and Nehru for the partition of the Indian sub - continent. 
The author, however feels that the Gandhian leadership and his 
religio - political technique were responsible for the partition, 
The author poses a question about Jinnah - ‘ was he really as 
communal as he is generally depicted to be?’’ His view is that 
Jinnah, initially guided by the purest nationalist sentiments and 
welfare of India as a whole, was later driven toa desperate 
communal position owing to the devious political strategy of the 
Gandhian Congress. In these unhappy circumstances, fuel was 
added to fire by an indiscreet utterance by Nehru on his assump- 
tion, of presidentship of the Congress in July 1946. It was 
Promptly answered by the ‘‘ Direct Action ’’ on the part of the 
Muslims, test 


We do not agree. with many of the views of the author, 
For instance, he feels that the partition of India solved no prob- 
lem..but created many for India, Pakistan and so many other 
countries. He has suggested some solutions in the Introduction 
and epilogue to the book.. We do not subscribe to these views 
We are presenting this book in the hope that the character of 
Gandhian politics in India will be better understood as it has 
been so painstakingly and in such scholarly style expressed by an 
Indian author. Comparatively'the role of Quaid - e-Azam as a 
politician becomes very clear. The author has amply shown 
that the Quaid was not a communalist, but a liberal of high class 
and a politician of great principles and he could have nothing tc 
do with the Gandhian - dominated congress. 


Abdul Rauf Malik 


INTRODUCTION 


In the first half of the twentieth century, two great men, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
filled the political stage of India with their powerful: personalities. 
Both were great leaders of men and both were pilgrims in the 
quest of Indian freedom. Both were actuated by the highest 
motives in their political activities but there was no room for 
co-existence between them as their ideologies were poles 
asunder, one being nurtured in the western way of politics 
and the other deadly opposed to it with an abhorrence for 
western civilisation itself. In these circumstances, it was 
impossible for them to work from the same platform and conflict 
between them was inevitable. But the conflict ended disas- 
trously for India—let us hope temporarily—and changed the 
course of her history, which has always been rather for 
synthesis and integration than for division. Gandhi-Jinnah 
conflict which had begun at first as a political one, based on 
different political ideologies, gradually degenerated into a deadly 
communal battle. At the last stage, the political cauldron of 
India bubbled so sulphurously with fumes of communalism that 
the vivisection of the country seemed to be the best way out 
of the asphyxiating atmosphere that prevailed throughout the 
country. 


There is a general impression in thc Indian circles of the 
present day that Jinnah alone was responsible for the partition 
of India. By many Indian writers, Jinnah is depicted as a 
virulent communalist who injected the virus of communalism 1n . 
the body-politic of India, opposed the freedom movement of 
India, and deliberately destroyed the Hindu-Muslim unity by 
preaching a two-nation theory. @n the other hand, a picture 
of Gandhiji is drawn in which he is shown as representing the 
quintessence of wisdom, virtue and love, and with his Ahimsa 
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and Non-violence he is pictured as a re-incarnation of Buddha. 
There is no doubt that both these pictures are extreme and 
erroneous. In this book I have described their political acti- 
vities and placed them in juxtaposition to each other, so that 
by comparison and contrast, their pictures are put in thejr 


proper perspective. 


Gandhiji was undoubtedly one of the greatest men that the 
world has ever seen. His great services towards Indian freedom 
are acknowledged on all hands but at the same time there ate 
many who think that Gandhian politics and Gandhian political 
techniques were as much responsible for the vivisection of India 
as Jinnah’s two-nation theory. At’ times, Gandhiji handled the 
Hindu-Muslim problems from the wrong end of the stick. For 
example, there was no justification for his head-long plunge 
into the Khilafat Movement. The after-effects of his acti- 
Vities in connection with the Khilafat Movement were disas- 
trous as they helped ‘to rouse the religio-communal feelings of 
the Muslims, aggravating antagonism between them and the 
Hindus. 


Among the numerous books which deal with Gandhiji’s 
life and his stupendous activities, Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Pyare- 
lal’s Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase and Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya’s History of the Congress stand out prominently. These 
books are mines of information but their authors have been so 
much overawed and overwhelmed with the great personality 
of the Mahatma that they have never ventured even to be 
mildly critical of his aim and activities. On the other hand, 
Jinnah’s activities have not received an adequate or impartial 
treatment at the hands of these Indian historians. This has 
created an unfortunate imbalance in the study of contempo- 
rary Indian history, jeopardising the cause of truth. 


In this book attempts have been made to study their acti- 
vities from a fresh point of view and to present the other side 
o&-the shield of the Jinnah-Gandhi conflict. It is hoped that 
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this method of treatment will set right the historical imbalance 
and enable the posterity to come to a clear and _ balanced 
judgment with regard to a momentous period of Indian history. 
I 

Gandhiji went to South Africa in 1893 and there he led a 
valiant struggle on behalf of the Indian settlers against the 
tyranny of South-Afiican whites. During his South-African 
days, he was profoundly influnced by the writings of Tolstoy, 
Thoreau and particularly by Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last’ and an 
idea developed in his mind that modern city-oriented civilisation 
was an evil. He was gradually inspired with the belief that he 
had a Life-Mission to curb the growth of the modern city- 
civilisation and to substitute in its place a new world-order or 
a new civilisation whose watch-word ’would be—‘Back to 
village from city’, “Back to nature’. A deep conviction came 
to his mind that only in this way, violence could be eradicated 
from the world and a reign of non-violence or Ahimsa established. 
It was Gandhiji’s dream to create such a Utopia in the. world. 
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Utopias based on different ideologies have been attempted 
to be created in the past by some great thinkers. Lord Bacon, 
a great English lawyer who was born four hundred years ago 
was also inspired with such an idea. He elaborated his ideas 
in his book “The New Atlantis’ published two years before his 
death. His ideas stemmed from his faith in the greatness of the 
human destiny and of human capability. His thesis was-— 
“Advancement of learning and advancement of knowledge 
were the special prerogatives of the human mind. Men are not 
mere animals erect but immortal gods who can achieve and 
fulfil their destiny only through the path of advancement of 
knowledge. Through this path alone, they can control and re- 
make the world”. In support of his ideas, he laid greatest 
importance to the study of science and to the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. He said—‘Let us learn the laws of 
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nature and we shall be her masters, as we are now in our 
ignorance, her thralls; science is the road to Utopia”. “Wher 
science has sufficiently ferreted out .the forms of things, the world 
will be the raw material of whatever utopia man may decide 
to make’. “To. perfect science so, and then to perfect social 
order by putting science in control would itself . be utopia 
enough”. ‘ Bacon died in 1626 but his ideas and thoughts made 
a profound impact on the British thinkers of the day and within 
forty years of his death the Royal Society—the greatest scientific 
association cf the world was founded in 1662. On its founda- 
tion, the First Fellows of the Royal Society paid their respectful 
tribute to the memory of Bacon and specifically named him as 
their model and inspiration. After more than one hundred 
years the great minds of the French Enlightenment paid him 
similar tributes and dedicated the great master-piece of their 
intellectual enterprise, the Emcyclopedie to the memory of 
Bacon. Thanks to the push given by Bacon, scientific 
knowledge grew by leaps and bounds in Europe and gradually 
Europe came in the vanguard of modern civilisation, while the 
East remained steeped in darkness and ignorance. India had to 
wait to get even a glimpse of scientific knowledge till the 
Britishers assumed the sovereignty of India. 


IV 


What Bacon did for England, Raja Ram Mohun Ray did 
for India. In the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
the East India Company proposed that education should be 
imparted to the people of India in indigenous lines in Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian, Ram Mohun Ray strongly opposed the 
proposal. In his opinion, introduction cf science was the 
immediate need of the hour and for that purpose it was also 
necessary that for higher education English should be the 
medium of instruction. His views were accepted by the 
Government, and various institutions imparting education in 
-arts, science and medicine on western ‘lines were established in 
different parts of the country. A new chapter was opened 
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before the youth of the country and a new class of intelligentsia, 
imbued with wes:ern ideas arose. Movements for social and 
political reforms were started by them. The battle which Ram 
Mohun Ray started in his life-time against superstition, 
obscurantism and ignorance continued its triumphant march long 
after his death. It was this spirit which led to the founding of 
the Indian National Congress by those who were educated on 
western lines. From its impact with the west, India’s 
intellectual mind awoke to full splendour from age-long 
hibernation. 
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Nearly a century after Raja Ram Mohun came on the Indian 
scene ancther prophet with altogether different ideas. He was no 
other than Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi who had made, as we 
have mentioned before, great name and fame for himself in South 
Africa for his heroic struggle on behalf of ‘the Indian settlers 
against the tyranny of the South African whites. He came to 
India with an aura round his personality and with a message for 
his countrymen. He said that all these years India had been 
treading on a wrong path and that her salvation lay in unlearn- 
ing all she had learnt so long through the medium of science. 
His message was—‘Back to Nature”. “Shun cities and go back 
to villages”, “Shun the path of science and technology, Shun the 
European system of medicine’, “Shun the western civilisation 
altogether because it breeds nothing but evil and violence”. He 
gave expression to his ideologies in his book “Hind Swaraj” 
which was published in 1909. Here are some extracts from the 
book: 

“Tt is not the ,British people who are ruling India but 
it is modern civilisation, through its railways, telegraphs, 
and almost every invention which has been claimed to be a 
triumph of civilisation. Bombay, Calcutta and other chief 
cities of India are the real plague spots. 


“Medical science is the concentrated essence of black 
Magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable. Hospitals are 
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instruments that the devil- has been using for his own pur- 


“India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she has 
learnt during the last fifty years or so. The railways, tele- 
graphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors and such like have all to 
go.” (Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas, by Rev. C. F. Andrews, 
p. 186-188). 


When Gokhale read Gandhiji’s Hind Swaraj,; he thought it 
so crude and hastily conceived that he prophesied that Gandhi 
himself would destroy the book after spending a year in India 
(Gandhiji’s Autobiography, p. 467). Gokhale’s prophecy did 
not come out to be true. In 1939, Gandhiji wrote—“Hind Swaraj 
was written in 1909. Since then it has undergone many 
editions and has been translated into many languages of the 
world. I was asked last year by Shrimati Sophia Wadia to 
write a foreword for the edition she was bringing out. I, there- 
fore, had the pleasure of having to re-read it carefully. The 
reader niay know that I could not revise a single idea. It is 
not an attempt to go back to the co-called ignorant Dark Ages. 
But it is an attempt to see beauty in voluntary simplicity, 
poverty and slowness. I have pictured that as my ideal”. 
(Tendulkar V. 5, P. 175). 


In a speech on October 25, 1939 before Gandhi Seva Sangh 
he said as follows: 


“T would ask you to read Hind Swaraj with my eyes 
and see therein the chapter on how to make India non- 
violent. You cannot build non-violence on a factory 
civilisation, but you can build it on_ self-contained 
villages.” (Do. p. 185-189). 


To Jawaharlal he wrote in October 1945: 


re I am now an old man... have, therefore, named 
you as my Feir. .I must, however, understand my heir and 
my heir should understand me. I am convinced that if 
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India is to attain true freedom and through India world also, 
then sooner or later the fact must be recognised that people 
will have to live in villages, not in towns...... We can realise 

. truth and non-violence only in the’ simplicity of 
village life and that simplicity can be found in Charkha and 
all that Charkha connotes...... (Tendulkar, V. 7, p. 14). 


He had no fascination whatsoever for science or scientific 
progress. He wrote— 


“The modern rage for variety, for fiying through | air, 
for multiplicity of wants, etc. me no fascination for me. 
They deaden the inner being in us.” 


“Speed is not the end of life. I can not only imagine 
but am working for a civilisation in which possession of a 
car will be considered no merit and the railways will find no 
place. It would not be for me an unhappy event, if the 
world become once more as large as it used to be at one 
time. (Tendulkar V. 5, p. 174-175). 


Gandhiji’s aversion to science was due to his conviction that 
scientific developments have increased the forces of violence in 
this world. Non-violence was his creed and he wanted to make 
India a bastion of non-violence. According to him, force or 
violence in any form was noi to be tolerated in India. These 
must not be used even against aggressors. Self-suffering and _ 
other non-violent devices are sufficiently potent weapons to melt 
the heart of evil-minded persons, even of aggressors. When the 
question was put to Gandhiji that if force was to be abolished 
and non-violence adopted, how would the State deal with 
problems of law and order and aggression. His answer was— 


“If the Congress could not abstain from the use of 
force, the Congress must not seek power until it acquired 
non-violent control over the masses...... (in case of foreign 
aggression) it would lead the nation to a discarding of arms 
in repelling foreign attack and would develop a band of 
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non-violent men who would become a living wall against 
the aggressor...... (Sitaramayya V. 2 p. 191)...... I do not 
want. the Army (p. 192). 


On ihe’ outbreak of the Second World-War, the 
Commander-in-Chief in India gave a_ broadcast talk for the 
purpose of recruiting Indian soldiers. Protesting against the 
said talk, Gandhiji said as follows: , 


~“T must wholly dissent from the view that India is a 
military country. And I thank God that it is not. For me 
the defence forces are of the least importance in the make- 
up of the nation...... I have not lost the hope that the masses 
will. rely upon their own capacity for suffering to save their 
country’s. honour...... ” (Tendulkar,. V. 5. p. 170-171). 


_ This idea Gandhiji further developed in his ‘Letter to 
Every Briton’ during the Second World War. Here are extracts 
from the said letter (Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Vol. 2, p. 217-218): 


..L appeal to every Briton, wherever he may be now, 
to ee the method of non-violence instead of that of war 
for the adjustment of relations between nations and other 
matters.... 


“J venture to present you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest soldiers. I want you to fight 
Nazism without arms, or, if I am to retain military termi- 
nology, with non-violent arms. I would like you to lay 
down the arms you have as being useless for saving you 
and humanity. You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini to take what they want of the countries you call 
your possessions. Let them take possession of your beauti- 
ful buildings, You will give all these, but neither your 
souls, nor your minds. If these gentlemen choose to occupy 
your houscs, you will allow yourself, man, woman and 

_ child, to be slaughtered but you will refuse . to ..owe 
~““allegience to them”. 
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“TI do: claim to be passionate seeker after truth...... in 
the course of that search, the discovery of non-violence came 
to me. It spread in my life-mission....I have no interest in 
living except for the prosecution of that mission.” : 


VI 


In the aforesaid pages we have given a general idea about 
Gandhian philosophy and Gandhian ideology. We shall now 
describe the ideology under which Jinnah was nurtured 
and brought up, Jinnah went to England for his legal 
Studies in 1892 when he was barely sixteen years of age. 
At that time, Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the founders of 
the Congress was in England. He was then a member of the 
House of Commons of the British Parliament in the Liberal 
side. Dadabhai took young Jinnah under his care and naturally 
Jinnah learnt his first politics from this great master. Jinnah 
frequented the House of Commons and various political meetings 
in Dadabhai’s company and in this way became imbued with 
the progressive ideas of the British politics. It may be mentioned 
here that Gandhiji also met Dadabhai Naoroji. during his 
student-days in London but as there was hardly anything in 
common between them, no intimacy grew between them. It is, 
however, interesting to note that in England the future Mahatma 
showed his interest not in politics or any other progressive acti- 
vities but in the vegetarian society of London, of which he 
became an active member. . 


Returning to India, Jinnah came under the influence of two 
other Congress stalwarts—Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Gopal- 
krishna Gokhale. In this way,. Jinnah became intimately 
associated with the Indian National Congress and developed a 
deep loyalty towards it. Out of this feeling of loyalty, he 
did not join the Muslim League when it was founded in 1906. 
After several years when he was persuaded to join it, he did so 
only with a view to bring the two institutions nearer to each 
other and ultimately to get them coalesce with each other. That 
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he greatly succeeded in his attempts was shown by the Lucknow 
Pact of 1916 between the Congress and the League whereby 
both thes great institutions pledged to work together for Indian 
freedom. The Lucknow Pact was a great personal triumph for 
Jinnah in his campaign for Hindu-Muslim unity and Congress- 
League co-operation. His contribution towards the cause of 
Hindu-Muslim unity was of such a high order that Gokhale used 
to call him the best Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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Gandhiji had returned to India a couple of years before the 
Lucknow pact between the Congress and the League, but he did 
noi evince any interest in it nor in Jinnah’s activities towards 
the Hindu Muslim unity. His mind was centred in his own 
ideology and in how to give it a practical shape. From 1915 to 
1919, he mainly concerned himself with making some minor ex- 
periments with his ideas at Champaran and other places. During 
_ this period his interest in Congress politics was lukewarm. He took 
some part in the Amritsar session of the Congress in 1919. At 
that time feelings ran high in the Congress over the Jalianwala- 
bagh massacre but Gandhiji advised caution and restraint. But 
in the meantime, the Ali Brothers—-Mahammad Ali and Shaukat 
Ali—had started the Khilafat Movement over the Turkish sove- 
reignty and they invited Gandhiji to join their movement and 
he readily agreed to do so. He plunged into it with a mad 
frenzy believing that this movement would give him a_ grand 
opportunity to make experiments with his own ideas. Under 
Gandhian leadership, the Khilafat movement gainéd momentum 
and spread through the length and breadth of the country and 
became such a formidable force that the Government itself took 
fright. Under the auspices of the Khilafat Movement, Gandhiji 
started his Non-Co-operation movement on the Ist August, 1920. 
The first non-violent shot was fired in the Gandhian battle and 
India entered into a new period of her sige Bro) aw 
period. 
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Gandhiji seemed to be invincible at the moment. Hindu 
masses were already at the feet of the Mahatma and his whole- 
hearted support to Khilafat movement brought the Muslim 
masses under his banner. Now it was the turn of the intelligent- 
sa to succumb to his charms. Up to this time, the Indian 
National Congress had nothing to do with the various Gandhian 
movements which had been started. Gandhiji, however, now 
directed his attention towards the Congress and wanted to cap- 
ture the great national institution for the furtherance of his own 
ideas and to convert it into an instrument of his ideology. His 
onslaught on the Congress was like a Blitzkreig and leaders like 
C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru surrendered to him in no 
time. In the annual session of the’ Congress at Nagpur in 
December of 1920, the Congress itself surrendered to Gandhiji 
and adopted the Gandhian programme for its future activities. 
Henceforth, Gandhiji practically became the Dictator of the 
Congress. This was a position wh ch was unbearable and un- 
acceptable to Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the old guard and the 
great sentinel cf the old Indian National Congress of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Surendra- 
nath Banerjee and others. He was not prepared to surrender 
the Congress to Gandhiji without a fight to the last ditch. 


Jinnah had no sympathy for the Gandhian ideology and he 
felt that Gandhiji was taking India to an uncharted sea where 
everything would end in a disaster. He considered it a catastro- 
phe for India that the Congress should adopt Gandhian pro- 
gramme in preference to those of the old masters of the Congress. 
He felt that it was suicide for the Congress to adopt the 
Gandhian path. In the open session of the Congress at Nagpur, 
Jinnah rose to utter his words of protests against the adoption 
of the new programme. But he was howled down and he left 
the Congress in disgust. 


In a subsequent letter to: Gandhiji Jinnah explained why he 
could not accept the Gandhian leadership of the Congress : 

“I thank you for your kind suggestion offering me to 

take my share in the new life that has opened up before 
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the country. If by ‘New Life’ you mean your methods and 
your programme, I am afraid I cannot accept them; for I 
am fully convinced that it must lead to disaster......your 
extreme programme has for the moment struck the imagina- 
tion mostly of the inexperienced youth and the ignorant and 
the illiterate. All this means complete disorganisation and 
chaos. What the consequences of this may be, I shudder to 
contemplate.” 


About Jinnah’s~exit from the Congress after it had passed 
under Gandhian control, Jawaharlal Nehru, in his autobiography 
writes as follows: 


“...The new developments in the Congress were 
thoroughly disapproved by him (Jinnah). He disagreed on 
political grounds—Temperamentally he did not fit in at all 
with the new Congress. He felt completely out of his ele- 
ment in the Khadi-clad crowd demanding speeches in 
Hindustani. The enthusiasm of the people outside struck 
him as mob-hysteria.” 
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After he left the Congress, the Muslim League became the 
main platform from which Jinnah propagated his ideas. All his 
ideas about Swaraj, about Hindu-Muslim unity remained the 
same. The only change that was noticeable in his speeches was 
that henceforth he pleaded for some special safeguards for the 
Muslims in view of their backwardness and because of the huge 
majority of the Hindus. But at the same time he showed 
* restraint and did not allow the League to adopt any deliberate 
anti-Congress attitude. From the League platform he wooed 
the Congress and tried io be a bridge between them. He conti- 
nued his conciliatory attitude for years till the formation of 
Provincial Ministries in 1937 under the Government of India Act 
of 1935. Even during the election stage, the spirit of accommoda- 
1ion between the Congress and the League continued. But when 
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the election results were out, it was found that the Congress had 
secured an overwhelming majority. This turned the head of the 
Congress. Being intoxicated by its spectacular victory, it dis- 
dained to take any notice of Jinnah or the League. Further, the 
activities of the various Congress ministries caused fright, real or 
imaginary, in the minds of the Muslims. Now began the 
battle between the Congress and the League and naturally it 
took a viruient communal turn. Jinnah was on war-path, deter- 
mined to teach the Congress a good lesson. He made up his 
mind. to take some extreme steps to prevent the hegemony of 
Gandhi and the Gandhian Congress at least over the Muslim- 
majority areas of India. He now began to develop his two-nation — 
theory which had been working in his mind for sometime. Then 
at the Lahore Session of the Muslim League in March, 1940, he 
made the formal demand for the creation of a home-land for the 
Muslims. where the writ of Gandhi or the Gandhian Congress 
would not run. Events moved quickly thereafter and Jinnah’s 
demand came to fruition when on the August 15, 1947 two 
separate independent sovereign states, India and Pakistan, were 
created by partitioning India. 


IX 


With the advent of Independence Jinnah got his Pakistan. 
But what did Gandhiji get? He had not come to India in 1915 
merely to fight the battle of Indian freedom. This freedom was 
to him merely a means to an end— a half-way resting place 
towards the Utopia of his dream. One would have thought that 
by right of service his position after the attainment of Indepen- 
dence should have been unique and unassailable. But, it was 
not so. He no longer had the same commanding position as 
before but now it was Nehru-Patel combination that wielded 
the supreme power, though occasionally it made a show of con- 
sultation with him out of respect towards him. In the words of 
Pyarelal—“The impossible old man was put on the pedestal, 
admired for his genius and unerring hunch, consulted, listened to 
with respectful attention and bypassed (Mahatma Gandhi—Last 
Phase V. 2, p. 33)”. In Gandhiji’s own words-—“Formerly, I 
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could afford to be monarch of all I surveyed. To-day, I have 
many fellov’-monarchs, if I may still count myself as such. If I 
can, I am the -least among them (Tendulkar V. 8, p. 245)”. 


Gandhiji’s influence had started waning from the time Lord 
Mountbatten arrived in India. The partition plan of Mount- 
batten was accepted by Nehru and Patel without any consultation 
with Gandhiji. In a meeting of the A.I-C.C. at Bombay on the 
14th June, 1947, Sardar Patel made a brutally frank speech 
giving the go-by to the Gandhian ideals of non-violence or 
Ahimsa. He gave reasons why he could no longer follow the 
Gandhian ideals. He said—‘‘Freedom was coming. They must 
build up industries. They must build up the Army and make it 
efficient and strong.” (Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase V. 2, p. 
255). : 





Nehru’s. views also ran on similar lines. He urged for large- 
scale industrialisation of the country for raising the standard of. 
living of the people. He further said that it was necessary that | 
the background of the West. in its worship of the machine and 
worship of the science and technology must be adopted in India. 
It was quite clear, therefore, that though the British had quitted 
India, yet the chance of building up of a Gandhian Utopia was 
very bleak in view of the open declarations of Nehru and Patel. 
Gandhiji’s position was very anomalous now and it seemed that 
he had nothing else to do except preaching his ideas in his 
prayer-meetings. Gandhiji was not prepared to acquiesce in or 
accept this helpless position. To give up the idea of his Life- 
Mission was unthinkable to him. He was determined now to 
take the next step in his programme—to make a way towards a 
rurally-oriented State whose centre of gravity would lie not in 
the cities but in villages. He felt that the Congress would no 
longer be useful to him as it had tasted power and become power- 
mad. He, therefore, came to the conclusion that the Congress 
must be done away with, and in its place he would substitute a 
tried Gandhian organisation which must have full faith in 
Gandhian ideologies. Gandhiji sketched out his plan in this 
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respect in his own hands on the night of the 29th January, 1948, 
less than twenty-four hours before his death. The plan was to 
disband the great national institution the Indian National Con- 
gress and to set up in its place a new organisation called the Lok 
Sevak Sangh whose steel frame was to consist of the following 
Gandhian Faithfuls—All-India Spinners Association, All-India 
Village Industries Association, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Harijan 
Sevak Sangh and Go-seva Sangh (Tendulkar, V. 8, p. 283-285). 


It is a tragedy even to think of the dissolution of the Indian 
National Congress which has played a great part in our onward 
march in time and in our fight for freedom. To see it succeeded 
by organisations like the All-India Spinners Association, or the 
Go-seva Sangh would have been a greater tragedy. In this 
perspective the raising of banner of revolt by Jinnah against 
Gandhi and Gandhism seems to have been a historical necessity. 


We have already seen that both Nehru and Patel refused to 
apply the Gandhian ideals in the practical administration of the 
country. Now let us see the reactions of the common man to- 
wards them. Gandhiji wanted to make practical experiments 
with his ideas as to what a model village should be under the 
Gandhian order. With this end in view he settled in village 
Sevagram in Wardha district towards the end of his life. The 
village hummed with ail sorts of Gandhian activities during 
Gandhiji’s life-time. Some twelve years after his death, an ardent 
social worker visited Sevagram and she described the condition 
of things as she saw them, in the following words (Blossoms in 
the Dust by Kusum Nair, p. 187): 


“In Bapu’s time, there used to be a charka in every 
home at Sevagram. To day, there is not a single spinning- 
wheel in the whole village. As for basic education of 
which Sevagram was the centre, they (villagers) say with — 
unconcealed contempt: ‘We do not send our children to the 
Ashram school beyond the fourth class (i.e. primary), 
because those who pass out of the Nai. Talim cannot get 
jobs; so our boys go to Wardha Town; they walk four miles 
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to study in a conventional school...... *. They (villagers) 
say— We do not want to remain tillers of the soil, for ever. 
We also want to become lawyers and doctors.’ 


This is the verdict of the common man, about the Gandhian 
_ ideals, after testing their utility by actual practice. This also 
proves that the Gandhian ideals about viliage reconstruction were 
never characterised by clarity and realism. After all, the 
common man knows where his shoe- pinches. Who can say 
that he is wrong? If we now make an appraisement of the net 
tesults of Gandhiji’s tremendous activities and of the fruits left 
by his unceasing toil and travail -of soul, we will find that India 
is not only moving away from the Gandhian path but is definitely 
repudiating it totally. 


X 


Did Jinnah really believe in the two-Nation theory on which 
he put so much emphasis while demanding separate State for the 
Muslims ? Had he any sympathy for communalism? Did he 
create Pakistan for Muslims alone? Did he want that Muslims 
and Hindus should live separate in water-tight compartments? 
Let us examine these questions. On the 7th August, 1947, he 
left Delhi which was to see him no more. On the ilth August. 
he made his first speech before the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
in which he made the following declaration: 


“You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you 
are free to go to your mosques or to any other place of 
worship in this State of Pakistan. You may belong to any 
religion or caste or creed—that has nothing to do with the 
fundamental principle that we are all citizens of one, State. 
Now, I think, we should keep that in front of us as our ideal, 
and you will find that in course of time, Hindus wiil cease to 
be Hindus, and Muslims will cease to be Muslims, not in the 

- religious sense, because that is personal faith of each indivi- 
dual, but in the political sense as citizens of the State” 
(Hector Bolitho’s Life of Jinnah, p. 197). 
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The above declaration shows the inner soul of Jinnah’s 
politics. Here is the old Jinnah again, the ambassador of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He did not fight the Hindu community as such 
but his figh was against Gandbi and Gandhi-dominated 
Congress. He believed in all sincerety that Gandhi had taken 
the Congress into a wrong path which could lead only to chaos. 
He found himself in the unfortunate position that not only the 
ignorant Hindu masses but also the Hindu intelligentsia abdica- 
ted their reasoning functions to burn incense at the altar of 
Gandhism. In these circumstances, no other fighting force was 
available to him except a communal force. The moment he 
achieved his aim to create a State where the writ of Gandhi and 
Gandhian Congress would not run, he threw off the mask of 
communalism which he had been wearing for the time being. 


XI 


It is now recognised on all sides that the vivisection of India 
has been an unmitigated evil for all concerned; it has not only 
not solved any problem between the Hindus and Muslims, but on — 
the other hand, it has created hundreds of insoluble problems. 
Every sensible man must repudiate the two-nation theory as 
Jinnah himself did in his first speech before the Pakistan 
Coristituent Assembly. Where is the validity of the two-nation 
theory when 90% of the Muslim population, both in India and 
Pakistan, are of Hindu origin, the descendants of converts from 
the Hindu fold. Jinnah himself came from a Gujarati Hindu 
stock. Ethnologically, there is no difference whatsoever between 
the Hindus and a vast majority of the Muslims; in the same 
locality, both have the same mother-tongue. We must also 
remember that there are still fifty or sixty million$ of Muslims 
left in India. Of what benefit. partition has been to them? 
Common people did not want partition. They have no concern 
with politics. It is they who have suffered most by the partition. 
They will welcome the annulment of partition witha full heart. 


Further, safety of the sub-continent also requires that there 
should be a re-union. In this respect, Lord Wavell’s course of 
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action deserves special mention. He looked into the question of 
partition from the defence point of view with the eye of a soldier, 
and his conclusion was that a partition on a two-nation theory, 
with all its consequential and concomitant happenings, would 
dangerously weaken India’s defence and lay her open to attack 
from north and north-west. Bearing this aspect of the ‘question 
in his mind, he addressed the members of the Central Legislature 
in the following words: 


“You cannot alter: geography. From the- point of view 
of defence, of relations to the outside world, of many internal 
and external problems, India is a natural unit. That two 
communities and even two nations can make arrangements 
to live together inspite of differing cultures. or religions, 
history provides many éxamples.” 


Contemporary history has not been properly appreciative cof 
this gallant soldier-Viceroy. who courted dismissal from his 
exalted office rather than be responsible for splitting up the land, - 
its people and its magnificent Army into two. Nobody, neither 
Gandhi nor Jinnah nor any other politician saw the evils of 
partition as clearly as did Lord Wavell. 


Events, internal and external, that have happened during the 
last nineteen years—particularly those in recent months—impera- 
tively demand that Hindus and Muslims of India and Pakistan 
should ‘again come together. There should be a commonwealth 
of India and Pakistan with common defenece but with full 
autonomy for all constituent units. There could be reorganisation 
of constitutional units with mutual consent of India and Pakistan 
but without any outside inteference whatsoever. We have 
passed through an ordeal Of fire and that should chasten us. 
India is a country of many minority communities and it can say, 
with all humility, that it has not treated its minorities unfairly. 
The task of re-union is very difficult on the surface. Yet, it is 
mot impossible as there is abundance of good will among the 
masses and the common people, both in India and Pakistan. 
Interests of the masses and the common people should be our 
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first consideration. Time has now come to make.a re-appraisal 
of our politics. No re-appraisal is possible without  self- 
introspection. It is hoped that this book will turn the mind of 
the readers—both’ Hindu and Muslim—towards introspection and 
re-union. The path of re-union may be ‘tortuous, unlit, turning 
back upon itself’. But let us not be dismayed by the obstacles 
and let us not. lose heart in our search for the promised land.: If 
India and Pakistan combine, if communalism is avoided, the 
commonwealth of Indo-Pakistan will be one of the strongest . 
powers in the world, which will be in a position to mould the 
destiny of the world. 


Patna | % bs Ake, an 
Ist Baisakhy 1373 
15th April, 1966. Bas 
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CHAPTER I 


India’s Quest for Freedom Begins 


India’s quest for freedom and Modernism in India began 
when Raja Ram Mohun Ray manfully stood, against mighty 
orthodox opinion, for religious, social, political and educational 
reforms in the country. His reforming zeal must not be mis- 
understood. Though he drank deeply from the fountain of 
western knowledge and! western political philosophy, he did not 
intend to westernise India. He was a great Sanskrit and Persian 
scholar and wanted, a synthesis of Hindu, Muslim and Western 
cultures. So far as the Hindus were concerned, he wanted them 
to stick to the path shown by the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
and to avoid idolatry, superstitions and obscurantisms which 
had unfortunately accumulated around current popular Hindu- 
ism. The monotheistic Brahmo Samaj founded by him is his 
best memorial. His battle in the educational front was, how- 
ever, his best gift to posterity. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, during the 
passage of a bill for renewing the Charter of the East India 
Company, the British Parliament required the Company to make 
provision for promotion of knowledge among the inhabitants 
of Company’s territories in India. The Company first decided 
that education in India should be given in traditional oriental 
lines and to that end at the first instance established a college 
at Calcutta for the study of Sanskrit. Ram Mohun Ray vigo- 
rously opposed this decision of the Government and urged that 
' education should be propagated on western lines with an em- 
phasis on the scientific subjects. In 1823 he led a deputation 
of the Anglicists (as those who were in favour of English edu- 
cation were called) to the then Governor-General Lord Amherst 
with a petition which read as follows: 


“The. Sanskrit system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness if such had 
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been the policy of the British Legislature. But as the im- 
provement of the native population is the object of the Gov- 
errment, it will consequently promote a more liberal and 
enlightened system of education embracing mathematics, 
natural philosophy, chemistry and anatomy with other use- 
ful sciences by employing a few gentlemen of talent and 
learning, educated in Europe and providing a college fur- 
nished with the necessary books and apparatus.” 
Anglicists won the day finally when Macaulay, the newly 
appointed L~w Member of the Governor-General’s Council 
threw his whole weight in their favour by his historic minute, 
dated February 2, 1835. Then the question arose as to the 
language in which the higher education should be imparted. 
On the insistence of the new intelligentsia of those days, the 
question was answered in favour of English. Thus were laid 
the foundations of a system of western education which con- 
tinued for more than a century, conferring immense blessings 
and benefits upon the people. 


The effect of the establishment of English education in 
India was foreseen by Macaulay even before he came to India. 
In a memorable speech in the House of Commons during a de- 
bate on the renewal of East India Company’s Charter in 1833, 
Macaulay said as follows: 


“It may be that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outgrown that system; ... that, 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they 
may, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come, I know not. But never 
will I attempt to avert it or retard it. Whenever it comes, 
it will be the proudest day in English history...... The 
sceptre may pass away from us...... Victory may be incon- 
stant to our arms. But there are triumphs which are fol- 
lowed by no reverse. There is an empire exempt from all 
natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific 

triumphs of reason over barbarism; that empire 
is the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our 
literature and our laws.” 


_INDIA’S QUEST FOR FREEDOM 3 


Macaulay wanted to bind India and England permanently 
not on the basis of arms and military conquest but on the 
basis of universal reason and knowledge envisaging the 
highest form of freedom. The same noble idea was echoed 
by Charles Trevelyan, a near relative of Macaulay, in a pamph- 
let he wrote on ‘ Education in India’ from which the following 
extract is taken: 


“The existing connexion between two such distant 
countries as England and India, cannot, in the nature of 
things, be permanent: no effort of policy can prevent the 
native from ultimately regaining their independence.’ But 
there are two ways of arriving at this point. One of these 
is through the medium of revolution; the other, through 
that of reform. In one; the forward movement is sudden 
and violent; in the other, it is gradual and peaceable...... 
The only means at our disposal for preventing one and secur- 
ing the other class of results is, to set the natives on a 
process of European improvement, to which they are al- 
ready sufficiently inclined...... The change will thus be 
peaceably and gradually effected; there will be no struggle, 
no mutual exasperation...... If this course is adopted, there 
will, properly speaking, be no separation. A precarious 
and temporary relation will almost imperceptibly pass into 
another far more durable and beneficial...... Ka 


Time, the ultimate arbiter of Truth has completely vindi- 
cated the almost prophetic visions of Macaulay and Trevelyan. 
Dalhousie gave a final shape to the ideas of Raja Ram Mohun 
Ray, Macaulay and Trevelyan by establishing Universities in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay with the English language as the 
vehicle of teaching. Knowledge of English opened the treasure 
of the western ideas to Indian intelligentsia. The use of Eng- 
lish language as 2 medium for imparting higher education had 
further profound effects, towards the integration and the poli- 
tical progress of the country. Under the impact of English edu- 
cation, a new class of intelligentsia grew up throughout India 
Who imbibed and absorbed British political ideas particularly 
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those associated with British Liberalism, democracy, 
responsible government and constitutionalism. The English lan- 
guage, as the vehicle of their common political and legal 
thought, created a feeling of unity among them though they lived 
far apart in different parts of the country. They were now 
looking for a forum in which they could exchange their poli- 
tical ideas which they imbibed from British sources. In this 
way, they founded the Indian National Congress which became 
a mighty advance-post for those who were in the quest for 
freedom of India. | 


CHAPTER II 
Birth of the Indian National Congress 
(1885) 


The Indian National Congress, as it had existed till 1920 
before coming under the control of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, was the result of impact with the West. It is the finest 
fruit of the Western ideas that pervaded India in the nineteenth 
century. During the nineteenth century, the invigorating im- 
pact of the dynamic Western civilisation and culture, its tech- 
nology and methods of science had a very unsettling effect on the 
Indian way of life but at the same time it broadened the vision 
of those Indians who took advantage of English education. 
It is through these English-educated peopie that the Western 
ideas of humanism and liberalism got currency in India. As 
we have said before, the first person to popularise Western ideas 
in India was Raja Ram Mohun Ray. He was a pioneer not 
only in the fields of religious, social and educational reforms 
but in the political field as well. In this last sphere also, it was 
he who laid the foundatiori, of public life, as we know it in 
India today. He was the first Indian to approach the British 
Parliament for redress of grievances of the people of India. He 
gave evidence before the Parliamentary Committee set up for 
the purpose of examining the terms of the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1833. It was due to his 
efforts that in the Charter of 1833, the following provision was 
added: 


“No native of India nor any natural-born subject of 
His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason of his reli- 
ligion, place of birth, descent, colour, be disabled from 
holding any place, office or employment under the 
Company.” 

Raja Ram Mohun Ray was, however, not destined to re- 


turn to his motherland and he died in Bristol in England in 
the same year, namely, 1833. The New India that grew thereafter 
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accepted him and made obeisance to him as the Adi-Guru (First 
Prophet) of Indian Renaissance and Indian politics. The path 
shown by him was followed by all nineteenth century Indian 
politicians. | 


The Charter of the Company was required to be renewed 
after every twenty years. Therefore, the next due date for the 
renewal of the Charter was 1853. Now, the political leaders of 
Bengal became anxious to form an Association for ventilating 
the grievances of the people so that the short-comings of the 
Company’s administration might reach the ears of the Parlia- 
ment. The Association they formed was given the name of British 
Indian Association. It was founded in 185] and its moving 
Spirits were Babu Ram Gopal Ghose, Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra 
and a young journalist Harish Chandra Mukherjee. Harish 
Chandra may be said to be the Father of modern Indian journa- 
lism and his paper, Hindu Patriot, was a power in the land. 
Bombay followed suit. In 1852, Dadabhai Naoraji and Jagan- 
nath Sankarseth started the Bombay Association for a similar 
purpose. Later on were founded the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 
and the Madras Mahajan Sabha. As the British Indian Associa- 
tion was controlled by the leading zemindars (landlords) of 
Bengal and did not quite meet the aspirations of the educated 
middle classes, necessity was felt for the formation of another 
political association in Bengal. Thus, the Indian Association 
was founded in Calcutta in 1876. Its moving spirits were 
Surendra Nath Banerje, and Ananda Mohan Bose, ably assist- 
ed by Man Mohan Ghose, a leading criminal lawyer of Calcutta 
and Sisir Kumar Ghose, the editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

Very soon after the passing of the Charter Act of 1853, 
the Sepoy Mutiny occurred in 1857. On its suppression, the 
East India Company was abolished and the government of the 
country was assumed directly by the Crown itself. The Board 
of Control was abolished and its function began to be per- 
formed by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Queen Victoria signalized her assumption of direct rule by a 
historic proclamation which ran as. follows: 
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“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects; and those obligations by the 
blessings of Almighty God we shall faithfully and conscien- 
tiously fulfil. 


“And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects of whatever race or creed be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified by their education, ability and integrity, 
duly to discharge. 


“It is: our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and 
improvement and to administer its government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their pros- 
perity will be our strength; in their contentment our secu- 
rity and in their gratitude our best reward...... a 
The Queen’s Proclamation went a great way to create an 

atmosphere of peace and good faith and gradually the British 
Rule came to be regarded as a dispensation of Providence. 
Meanwhile, Universities were established in the Presidency 
towns. Education on European lines that was imparted through 
these universities exerted a hypnotic influence on the youth of 
the country. Their first reaction was blind and uncritical accept- 
ance of the Western standards and Western ideas. They read 
and became enamoured of the liberal ideas preached by 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Burke and Mill and they also became 
influenced by the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire, the proph- 
ets of the French Revolution. Thus, the English-educated Indians 
became imbued with liberalism with abiding faith in parlia- 
mentary institutions. Their reading of the British history con- 
vinced them that the country-men of Pym, Hampden, Milton 
and Burke would not denv them their political rights when 
time became ripe for establishing parliamentary institutions in 
India. 


But, unfortunately, noble and liberal sentiments. expressed 
in the Queen’s Proclamation were never acted upon. With the 
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growth of immense material prosperity in Britain, the British 
people began to develop a sense of racial superiority. The 
banner of Imperialism raised by the Tory Prime Minister Dis- 
raeli aggravated this sense. The British felt that they were 
the chosen people upon whom had fallen the task of ruling 
the Indians. At the same time, behind the sense of superiority 
lurked also a sense of fear-complex engendered by the unhappy 
incidents of the Mutiny of 1857. Lord Lytton was the 
Viceroy during Disraeli’s Premiership. He passed an Arms Act 
restricting the rights of Indians to carry fire-arms and a Press 
Act imposing firm government control over the Vernacular 
newspapers. Over and above these, official measures were 


taken to throw difficulties in the way of the Indian aspirants 
for the Indian Civil Service. — 


The Government of India Act, 1853 had declared that 
henceforth the recruitment of the officers for the Indian Civil 
Service was to be made by open competition from which no 
native of India was to be barred. The first competitive exami- 
nation was held in 1855. In 1864, Satyendra Nath Tagore en- 
tered the Civil Service by open competition; in 1871, three other 
Bengalee young men did the same. The presence of Indian 
Officers in the covenanted Civil Service became an eye-sore 
to the British in India and the Anglo-Indian Press raised a terrific 
hue and cry. The position of equality with the British rulers 
which these officers had attained as members of the Indian 
Civil Service was thought to be undermining the racial pres- 
tige upon which the British rule was based. Sir Ashley Eden, 
the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal wrote a letter cn the 
8th March, 1877, to the Government of India on the subject. 
He wrote that it must be recognised as a mistake that Indians 
were at all allowed to compete for and enter the covenanted 
Civil Service and this mistake must be set right immediately. 
Conservative politicians of England were also alarmed. The 
then Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Argyle, pointed 
out to the Government of India: “It should never be for- 
sotten and there should never be any hesitation in laying down 
the principle that it is one of our first duties to the people of 
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India to guard the safety of our own dominion...... and the 
maintenance and stability of our rule must ever be kept in 
view as the basis of our policy, and to this end a large proportion 
of British functionaries in the more important posts seem 
essential.” Thereafter, Lord Salisbury, who succeeded the Duke 
of Argyle as the Secretary of State for India, lowered the age- 
limit for the candidates for the Indian Civil Service examina- 
tion. Marks allotted to Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian were 
also considerably reduced in comparison to Greek, Latin and 
other European languages. These steps were taken solely with 
a view to exclude Indian candidates from the examination. 
These retrogade steps were taken in spite of official statements 
and royal proclamations promising Indian equal opportunities 
in government service. Sir John Strachey, one of the most dis- 
‘tinguished members of the Indian Civil Service, frankly wrote as 
follows. *;..:.. let there be no hyprocrisy about our inten- 
tion to keep in the hands of our own people those executive 
posts...on which, —_ our political and military power, our actual 
hold of the country depends.” 

Another incident helped to bring the nationalistic feelings 
to a head. Lord Ripon who succeeded the reactionary Lord 
Lytton as the Viceroy of India was a Libera] Statesman of the 
Gladstone school. He made sincere attempts to liberalise the 
government. His Government introduced a Bill in the old 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1883 which came to be known 
as the Ilbert Bill after the name of its framer Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, the Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council. This Bill 
was designed to remove a judicial disability under which 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service lay. Outside 
Presidency towns, none but judicial officers who were both 
Justices of the Peace and European British subjects could try 
criminal cases brought against European British subjects. As 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service were now moving 
up into the higher grades of the judiciary, Lord Ripon thouzht 
it fit to remove this judicial disability from which they suffer- 
ed. He felt that there was no reason why these high Indian 
judicial officers should not preside at any trial regardless of the 
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nationality of the accused. This Bill gave rise to a furious agi- 
tation on the part of the European community who regarded 
it as an encroachment on their prerogative. In the words of Sir 
Ashley Eden “ it excited a fierce and more perilous conflict of 
races than was witnessed in the Mutiny of 1857.” Lord Ripon 
was denounced by the European residents of Calcutta at a 
public meeting held in the Town Hall. Their racial feeling was 
so much excited that, it was reported, a section of them bound. 
themselves “to overpower the sentries at the Government 
House, to put the Viceroy on board a steamer at Chandpal-ghat, 
and to deport him to England.” 


The Government of India bowed down to the European 
agitation and the original Bill was emasculated and toned down. 
The attitude of the European Community and the Virtual with- 
drawal of the Bill produced a bitter feeling of disappointment 
in the minds of the educated Indians who were encouraged, by 
the British tradition and by the pronouncements of the-liberal- 
minded British statesmen, to look forward to the increasing asso- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of administration and ulti- 
mately to full self-government. The outburst of the racial 
passion and the racial bias on the part of the European com- 
munity showed that liberation from British domination was 
not possible without a bitter struggle. 


At this juncture, a very distinguished member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Mr. Alan Octavius Hume, came on the 
scene. He was resolved to open a safety-valve for the Indian 
unrest. After serving the Government of India for thirty years, 
he now dedicated himself to serve the Indian people. He. be- 
lieved that the British bureaucracy was out of touch with the 
people and maintained that it was “ of paramount importance to 
find an overt and constitutional channel for discharge of the 
increasing ferment which had resulted from western ideas and 
education.” Acting upon this belief Hume conceived the idea 
of bringing into existence a national gathering of Indians and 


with that end in view addressed a soul-stirring letter to the 
graduates of the Calcutta University on the Ist March, 1883. 


—. pe 
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This letter urged them to form an association for the mental,. 
moral and political regeneration of India. He asked only for 
fifty men, good and true, men of unselfishness, moral courage, 
self-control and active spirit of benevolence. Here are some 
extracts from that memorable letter: ‘“... if the leaders of 
thought are all either such poor creatures, or so selfishly wedded 
to personal concerns that they dare not strike a blow for their 
country’s sake, then justly and rightly are they kept down and 
trampled on, for they deserve nothing better. Every nation 
secures precisely as good a government 45 it merits. If you, 
the picked men, the most highly educated of the nation, cannot, | 
scorning personal ease and selfish objects, make a resolute 
struggle to secure greater freedom for yourselves and your 
country, a more impartial administration, a larger share in the 
management ‘of your own affairs, then,...... at present at any 
rate all hopes of progress are at end and India truly neither 
desires nor deserves any better government than she enjoys... 
Let there be no more complaining of Englishmen being pre- 
ferred to you in all important offices, for if you lack that public 
spirit, that highest form of altruistic devotion that leads men to 
subordinate private ease to the public weal, that patriotism that 
has made Englishmen what they are,... then rightly are these 
preferred to you, rightly and inevitably have they become your 
rulers. And rulers and task-masters they must continue, let 
the yoke gall your shoulders ever so sorely, until you realise 
and stand prepared to act upon the eternal truth that self-sacri- 
fice and unselfishness are the only unfailing guides to freedom 
and happiness.” 


In the meantime Surendra Nath Banerjee was also very 
active. We have mentioned before that in 1876 in collabora- 
tion with Ananda Mohan Bose he founded a political body 
cailed the Indian Association. Next year Surendra Nath attend- 
ed the Delhi Durbar where there was a large assemblage of the 
princes and the people of India. It is said that the Delhi 
Durbar gave him the inspiration of forming an Ali-India Politi- 
cal Assembly which would bring popular representatives from 
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all parts of the country on a common platform—a step which 
was bound to lead to the emotional integration of the whole 
of India and pave the way towards the formation of an Indian 
Nation. Thereafter he made a whirlwind tour of the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies to propagate his ideas. There was 
great response to Surendra Nath’s propaganda and when in 
1883 Surendra Nath convened a conference called the Indian 
National Conference at Calcutta, every part of India was re- 
presented in it. Late Ambica Charan Majumdar, who was 
present at the Conference and later on became President of the 
Indian National Congress wrote as follows in his book ‘ Indian 
National Evolution’: “It was a unique spectacle, of which 
the writer of these pages still retains a vivid impression, of 
immense enthusiasm and earnestness which throughout charac- 
‘terised the three-days’ session of the Conference and at the end 
-of which everyone present seemed to have received a new light 
and a novel inspiration.” In this way, the path was being clear- 
ed for an All-India political organisation. 


Meanwhile Mr. Hume also was working in his own 
way. He was anxious to enlist the sympathy of Lord Dufferin 
who had succeeded Lord Ripon as the Viceroy. Mr. Hume met 
the Viceroy in the early part of 1885 and explained to him the 
dangers of the Indian situation and pointed out the paramount 
importance of finding an overt and constitutional channel for the 
expression of Indian discontent. Lord Dufferin took great in- 
terest in the matter and after pondering over it for sometime 
gave the opinion that there was no body of persons in this 
country who performed the functions which Her Majesty’s Op- 
position did in England, and it would be in the interest of the 
ruler as well as of the ruled that the Indian politicians should 
meet yearly and point out to the Government in what respects 
the administration was defective and how it could be improved. 

For Mr. Hume this interview with Lord Dufferin finally 
settled the issue and he now took the initiative to give a con- 
crete shape -o his ideas. A circular was issued by him to the 
following effect: - 
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A Conference of the Indian National Union will be held 
at Poona from the 25th to the 3lst December, 1885. The Con- 
ference will be composed of delegates—leading politicians well- 
acquainted with the English language—from all parts of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The direct objects of the 
Conference would be (i) to enable all the most earnest labour- 
ers in the cause of the national progress to become personally 
known to each other; (2) to discuss and decide upon the poli- 
tical operations to be undertaken during the ensuing year. 


Thereafter Mr. Hume proceeded to England and organised 
a Committee of influential people who were sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations. The prominent members of this Com- 
mittee were John Bright, Henry Fawcett and Charles Bradlaugh. 


Towards the end of the year, he returned to make pre- 
parations for his proposed Conference to be held during Christ- 
mas. The said Conference could not, however, be held at Poona 
as some sporadic cases of cholera occurred there. Instead it 
was held at Bombay. When the Conference opened on the 
morning of the 27th December, 1885, it was found that the 
leading representatives of the Indian Nation were present and 
the Conference was given the name of the Indian National Con- 
gress. In the first session of the Congress, the first spokesman 
was Alan Octavius Hume who may be called the Father and the 
Founder of .the Congress. Dadabhai Naoroji, Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang, Pherozeshah Mehta, Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, 
Byramji Malabari and Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar repre- 
sented Bombay. Mahadev Govinda Ranade, the then judge of 
the Small Cause Court, Poona and later on a judge of the 
Bombay High Court, attended as a sympathiser. Madras was 
represented by P. Rangiah Naidu, the President of the Madras 
Mahajan Sabha, §. Subramania Iyer, P. Ananda Charlu, G. 
Subramaniah Iyer, M. Vira-Raghavachariar and P. Kesava Pillai. 
From Calcutta came W. C. Bonnerijee, Surendra Nath Banerjee 
and Narendra Nath Sen, the editor of the Indian Mirror. 
Lucknow sent Ganga Prasad Varma. W. C. Bonnerjee presided 
over this august Assembly and thus became the First President 
of the Indian National Congress. 
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Besides Alan Octavius Hume, there were other noble-mind- 
ed Englishmen who were equally anxious to help the cause of 
the Indian National Congress. The foremost among them was 
Sir William Wedderburn a distinguished member of the Indian 
Civil Service and a judge of the Bombay High Court. After 
retirement from the Bench, he dedicated his whole life to the 
cause of the Indian National Congress and twice became its 
President. Another name which must be mentioned in con- 
nection with the first session of the Indian National Congress is 
that of Mr. Wordsworth, who was then Principal of the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. Before the First Congress actually met 
in its open session, there was a private meeting at the house of 
Mr. Wordsworth where the Congress leaders and Sir William 
‘Wedderburn were also present. The Resolutions that were 
moved in the open session of the Congress were settled at this: 
private meeting. 


The debt of the Indian National Congress to Alan Octavius 
Hume must never be forgotten. He was a great believer in 
Anglo-Indian friendship. He was firmly convinced that the 
interests of the Indian people and the British people were essen- 
tially the same and he believed that the administration of India 
‘within the British Empire (the idea of British Commonwealth 
‘was unknown in those days) might be conducted with equal 
benefit to East and West, developing all that was best in the 
‘two great branches of the Aryan race. 


But, unfortunately, the hope of Hume that the Indian 
National Congress would cement the friendship of India and 
England did not materialise. There were not many among the 
British Officials who possessed the liberal views of Hume. The 
majority of the British officials were narrow-minded and chauvi- 
nistic and they were determined to keep down India and to in- 
jure the cause of the Indian National Congress by dubbing it 
as a disloyal body. However, the seed that was thus sown by 
Hume and others ultimately grew into a mighty tree and be- 
came the dominant political organisation of the country. 


CHAPTER III 


The Background of Moslem Politics in India 
(1857-1906) 


The Moslems of undivided India comprised about one-fifth 
of its whole population. Except in the Punjab and some other 
parts of Northern India, where there are many descendants of 
the old Moslem conquerors, the majority of the Moslems in 
India consisted chiefly of converted Hindus, most of whom ac- 
cepted Islam as a way of escape from, the tyranny of the upper 
castes in the hierarchy of the Hindu caste-system. The con- 
verts, however, lived peacefully with their Hindu brethren. As 
a matter of fact, so far as the masses are concerned, Hindu and 
Mahomedan masses were hardly distinguishable from each 
other and there were rarely any communal quarrels between 
them. It is an irony of fate that Hindu-Muslim quarrel that 
besmeared the face of India in the first half of the twentieth 
century was started by the intelligentsia, for loaves and 
fishes of office and power. 


In the first war of Indian Independence, generally called 
the sepoyMutiny of 1857, the leading Muslim families of North- 
ern India took a leading part to oust the British from the 
. country. The shadow Moghul Emperor at Delhi, in spite of 
his weakness and unwillingness, was made the spear-head of 
the revolt against the British. It is, therefore, no wonder that, 
after the Mutiny, the anger of the British Rulers fell 
more upon the Moslems than upon the Hindus. The upper 
classes of Moslems in Northern India were suppressed and re- 
pressed on all sides far more than the Hindus were, and they 
retired into their shells. Theyclung to their old ways of life 
and took no interest, in Western education while the Hindus 
took full advantage of the facilities of educational institutions 
on western lines that were, in the meantime, established in 
various parts of the country. The consequence was that a new. 
Hindu middle class arose whose youths monopolised all Gov- 
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ernment services and professional careers, while a middle class 
was completely absent among the Moslems. The avoidance of 
English education by the Moslems, their keeping away from trade 
and industry and their adherence to feudal ways were responsible 
for the absence of a Moslem middle class. Consequently, the 
Moslems remained backward in education and political influ- 
ence as well as in the economic field. 


But fortunately, in these dark days of the Indian Moslems, 
a great leader arose among them: He was Sir Syed Ahmed, the. 
founder of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, 
which later on developed into the Aligarh University. It was 
he who turned the mind of the Moslem youth towatds English. 
education. He was anxious that the educated Moslem youth 
should be in the good books of the Government and, therefore, 
he advised them to keep aloof from politics and to rely im- 
plicitly upon the good will and good faith of the British Govern- 
ment. When the Indian National Congress began to develop 
nationalistic ideas and to be critical of the Government, Sir 
Syed Ahmed advised his co-religionists to keep aloof from the 
Congress. It was his deliberate opinion that time was not yet 
ripe for the Moslems to go to any opposition to the British autho- 
rities as he required help and co-operation from the British in 
his educational programme for the Moslem youth. The British. 
staff of the Aligarh College, associated with the Government 
circles, fostered an anti-national and anti-Congress atmosphere 
at Aligarh. In this way, a new class of Moslem intelligentsia 
came into existence who were imbued with anti-national and sepa- 
ratist tendencies. In spite of the establishment of the Aligarh 
College, the spread of education among the Muslims was slow 
and the Hindu middle class was still far ahead in education 
and still monopolised the offices under the Government and 
the various professional careers. Consequently, there was 
deep-seated jealousy in the heart of the educated Moslem youth 
against their Hindu brethren. The wily British officials fully 
exploited this natural jealousy on the part of the Muslim youth 
te what they considered their own advantage. 
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It must be clearly understood that Sin Syed Ahmed was in 
no way anti-Hindu or communally minded. He used to say 
that ‘the Hindus and the Mussalmans were the two eyes of 
Mother India and either without the other would deface the 
Mother’s countenance. On another occasion he said, “Remem- 
ben that the words ‘ Hindu’ and “ Mahomedan’ are only meant 
for religious distinction—otherwise all persons whether Hindu 
or Mahomedan, even the Christians whe reside in this country 
are all in this particular respect belonging to the-same nation.” 


Though the Indian National Congress was meant to re- 
present all classes of Indian people, irrespective of race or creed, 
it did not get any support from that class of Mussal- 
mans who drew their inspiration from Aligarh. But those 
who were not under the influence of Aligarh, joined the Con- 
gress whole-heartedly. Amongst the latter class were 
Badruddin Tyabji and Rahimatullah Md. Sayani, both of whom 
rose to be Presidents of the Congress, and young Mahammad 
Ali Jinnah than. whom a more ardent Congress-man was diffi- 
cult to find even among the rank of the Hindus. But because 
of the influence of Aligarh, communal consciousness and feel- 
ing of separateness were engendered in the minds of Muslim 
youth. Unfortunately, the officials also followed the policy of 
‘Divide and Rule.’ The partition of Bengal of 1905 was the 
result of a deliberate official policy to create a province with a 
Muslim majority with a view to give a political push to the 
Moslems and to keep them well-disposed to the British rulers. 

A stormy agitation by Bengalee Hindus followed the annou- 
ncement of the Partition of Bengal and as a retaliatory measure 
against the Government, attempts were made to boycott British 
goods. It was thought prudent by the Government to make 
some concession to the popular clamour and the Morely-Minto 
Reforms followed. These Reforms were used by the Govern- 
ment to drive a further wedge between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans. . Under its inspiration, a few months before the 
announcement of the Reforms, on October 1, 1906, a deputa- 
tion of Mahomedans under the leadership of the late Aga Khan 
waited on the Viceroy, Lord Minto, and demanded separate 
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electorate for the Mahomedans and the Viceroy declared his 
willing assent to the said demand. The Anglo-Indian supporters 
of the Muslim demand -were very zlad at the reply given by the 
Viceroy to the deputation. Lady Minto (in her Diary) describes 
this reply as —‘ nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two 
millions of people from joining the ranks of the seditious oppo- 
sition.’ 

The Muslims had no separate political association in the ~ 
19th century. Th: Mahomedan Educational Conference, found- 
ed by Sir Syed Ahmed, was the only progressive association for 
the Muslims in India. It eschewed politics altogether. After 
the Partition of Bengal was effected, a meeting of the Maho- 
medan Educational Conference was held towards the end of 
1906 at Dacca, the capital of the newly created province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. Prominent Mussalmans who were 
present in this meeting were Nawab Salimullah of Dacca, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan of* Delhi, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Vigar-ul- 
Mulk of Aligarh. On the conclusion of the Educational Con- 
ference, they held a further meeting and decided to form a se- 
parate association styled ‘The All-India Muslim League’ for 
the Mussalmans alone. The avowed objects of the League were 
as follows: — 

(Jinnah by M. H. S., p. 53): 
@ to promote among the Mussalmans of India the feeling 
of loyalty to the British Government and remove any 
misconcepfion that may arise as to the intentions of 
-the Government with regard to any of its measures; 

(b)) to protect and advance the political rights and inter- 
ests of the Mussalmans of India, and respectfully to re- 
present their needs and aspirations to the Government; 
and, ; | 

(c) to prevent the rise among the Mussalmans of India of 

any. feeling of hostility towards other communities 
without prejudice to,the other objects of the League. 


The Morley-Minto scheme of Reforms was finally given 
shape in the Indian Councils Act of 1909, and this Act not only 
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created a separate electorate for the Muslims, but contained a 
device which enabled Moslems to obtain more seats in the vari- 
ous Councils (weightage it was called) than their population in 
the country warranted. The Aga Khan, who was instrumen- 
tal in securing separate electorate for the Muslims, gave the 
following advice to the representatives elected to the new Coun- 
cils under separate electorate as to the attitude they should 
adopt in the Council: 


“In the first place they must co-operate as represen- 
tative Indian citizens with other Indians in advancing the 
well-being of the country by working whole-heartedly for 
the spread of education, for the promotion of commerce 
and industry, for the improvement of agriculture by estab- 
lishment of co-operative credit and distribution societies, 
and for the development of the natural resources of India. 
Here, indeed, is a wide field of work for Hindus and Maho- 
medans acting together ...... 


eas And then our representatives must watch and 
promote social measures required exclusively for the bene- 
fit of their Mosiem co-religionists, with the co-operation, 
we hope, of the Hindu members, for we too have needs that 
are not known to them and which we alone can fully under- 
stand.” 


At this period another great leader of the Moslems was 
gradually pushing his way to the forefront. He was no other 
than Mahammad Ali Jinnah, who was destined to play a histori- 
cal role in Indian politics. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mahammad Ali Jinnah : Early Days in Indian Politics— 
Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity. 


Mahammad Ali Jinnah was born on the Christmas day, 
the 25th December, 1876, at Karachi in a merchant family of 
Khoja sect. The family descended from Gujarati Hindu stock 
of Kathiawar. He was educated at Karachi and Bombay. He 
left for England in 1892 to stuhy Law and joined the Lincoln’s 
Inn and was called to the Bar in 1897. After returning to India, 
he joined the Bombay High Court. 


While Jinnah was in England, he came into intimate con- 
tact with Dadabhai Naoroji, one of the founders of the Indian 
National Congress, who was a Liberal Member of the British 
Parliament at the time. He had his political lessons at the feet 
of Dadabhai with whom he frequented the House of Commons 
and various gatherings of the British Liberal politicians. In this 
way, politics and Liberalism became part of his life. His ambi- 
tion to become a great Parliamentarian dates back from the 


days of his youth in England. 


His first three years at the Bar were days of great hardship. 
Financial hardships compelled him to accept a Presidency Magis- 
trateship in 1900. He, however, resigned after a short period 
of service, and reverted to the Bar. As a Magistrate he had 
shown, a very sound knowledge of crimina] law and his- success 
at the Bar was soon assured. Relieved from financial anxiety, 
he now turned his attention to politics. As he was nurtured in 
England in Liberalism, he naturally joined this school of 
politics which was led by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale as opposed to the extremist school of politics 
led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. In 1906, Dadabhai Naoroji came 
down from England to preside over the Calcutta session of the 
Indian National Congress. Jinnah attended the Congress as a 
delegate and acted as Private Secretary to the President. 
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Jinnah took no interest in the founding of the Muslim 
League and for a number of years he took no interest in its 
deliberations. He confied himself to his professional work and 
to his duties as a member of the Imperial Legislative Council 
to which he was elected in 1909. It is remarkable that the 
first speech he made in the Council was in support of Gandhiji’s 
activities in South Africa during a debate regarding the plight 
of Indians in South Africa. The following is an extract from 
the proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council; 


The Hon’ble Mr, M. A. Jinnah: 


Rhee My Lord, if I may say so at the outset, it is a 
most painful question—a question which has roused the 
feelings of all classes in this country to the highest pitch 
of indignation and horror at the harsh and cruel treat- 
ment that is meted out to Indians in South Africa. 


The President (Lord Minto, the Viceroy): 


I must cal] the Hon’ble gentleman to order. I think 
that is rather too strong a word ‘cruelty. The Hon’ble 
Member must remember that he is talking of afriendly 
part of the Empire, and he really must adapt his language 
to the circumstances. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah: 


Well, My Lord, I should feel inclined to use much 
stronger language, but I am fully aware of the constitution 
of this Council, and I do not wisa to trespass for one 
single moment; but I do say this, that the treatment 
that is meted out to the Indians is the harshest which can 
possibly be imagined, and, as I said before, the feeling 
in this country is unanimous. 


Up to this date, no one has dared to speak in such coura- 
geous manner in the face of the Viceroy in the Council. Natu- 
rally his speech was reported throughout the country in the 
Press and overnight it was recognised that a forceful voice had 
come in the Council on the popular side. Henceforth he had a 
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good press all over India and his speeches and political activities 
were always news in the press. 


When Jinnah entered the Imperial Legislative Council, 
Gokhale was the most prominent among the non-official mem- 
bers. Young Jinnah attached himself to Gokhale. The Gokhale- 
Jinnah combination became a formidable force in the Council 
and formed the real Opposition. Both of them liked and trusted 
each other and both of them worked in union for the uplift- 
ment of the country. Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, in her book ‘Ambass- 
ador of Unity’ has said that Jinnah used to say that it was his 
ambition to follow in the footsteps of Gokhale. 


In 1910, an attempt was made by the British officials ta 
introduce communal electorates in District Boards, Municipali- 
ties and other local bodies. In the Allahabad ‘session of the 
Congress of that year over which Sir William Wedderburn pre- 
sided, Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution condemning further 
extension of the principle of separate electorates to the local 
bodies. It is interesting to note that the resolution moved on. 
the subject by Jinnah was seconded by another distinguished 
Moslem leader, Mazaharul Haque. When at the conclusion off 
the sitting of the Congress, Sir William Wedderburn convened 
a conference of the leaders of both the communities for pro- 
moting goodwill between them, Jinnah took a very active part 
in its deliberations. Though the conference did not yield any 
tangible result immediately, yet Jinnah’s efforts in this respect 
were appreciated on all sides. 


We have said before that Jinnah did not join the Muslim 
League at its inception. But when he made a great name for 
himself as a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, great 
pressure was put upon him by his co-religionists to join the 
League and ultimately he joined it in 1913. As soon as he 
joined the League he made his impact felt there as he tried to 
bring its aims in a line with the Congress heats: Very soon 
the League declared its ideals as— 


“ Attainment under the aegis of the British Crown 
of a system of self-government suitable to India thfough 
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constitutional means, by bringing about, among others, 2 
steady reform of the existing system of administration 
by promoting national unity, by fostering public spirit 
among the people of India, and by co-operation with other 
communities for the said purpose.” 


(Jinnah by M. H. &., p. 84). 


It is said that the actual credit for roping in Jinnah to the 
Muslim League belonged to Mahammad Ali and Wazir Hasan. 
His enrolment as a member of the Muslim League is described 
by Sarojini Naidu in the following words: 


. Jinnah formally enrolled himself as a member 
of the All -India Muslim League, to whose expanded out- 
look he had already contributed so signally by his exam- 
ple. Typical of his exquisite, if somewhat exigent sense of 
honour, is to find that even so simple an incident partook 
of something like a sacrament. His two sponsors were re- 
quired to make a solemn preliminary covenant that loy- 
alty to the Musiim League and the Muslim interest would 
in no way and at no time imply even the shadow of dis- 
loyalty to the larger national cause, to which his life was 
dedicated.” (p. 11, Md. Ali Jinnah, an Ambassador of 


Unity). 


In the very year in which he joined the Muslim League, he 
made it pass the following resolution (Jinnah by M.-H. S., p. 85): 


“The All-India Muslim League places on record its - 
firm belief that the future development and the progress 
of the people of India depend on the harmonious working 
and co-operation of the various communities and hopes 
that leaders of both sides will periodically meet together 
to find a modus operandi for joint and concerted action 
in questions of public good.” 


His services in the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity and his 
efforts to bring the Congress and the League. together were 
much’ appreciated all over the country among all sections of 
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the people. Gokhale paid him glowing tributes in the following 
words: : | 

“He has true stuff in him and that freedom from all sec- 
tarian prejudice which will make him the best ambassador 
of Hindu-Muslim unity.” (Jinnah by M. H. S., p. 86) 

After he joined the Muslim League formally, the anta- 
gonism, if any, between the Congress and the League began to 
vanish. Goodwill shown by the League in its abovementioned © 
resolution was immediately reciprocated by the Congress. In 
the Karachi session of the Congress in 1913 which was presided 
over by Nawab Syed Mahammad, a resolution was moved by 
Bhupendra Nath Basu thanking the Muslim League for recog- 
nising the principle that the future development and progress 
of the people of India depended on the harmonious working and 
co-operation of the various communities. In accordance with 
the desire of the leaders of both the communities, on the ins- 
piration of Jinnah, it was decided that both the Congress and 
the League should hold their annual session at Bombay in 1915. 
The President-elect of the Congress was Sir S. P. Sinha (after- 
wards Lord Sinha) and that of the League was Mr. Mazaharul 
Haque of Behar. There was so much communal cordiality at 
these sessions of the Congress and League that Maulana 
Mahammad Ali humourously wrote: (p. 120, M. H. Saiyid’s 
Jinnah). 

“So rapid has been the progress of the Mussalmans 
that a mildewed critic from among their own community 
observed that Lord Sinha ... had travelled by the same 
train as his Bihari neighbour and brother-lawyer who 
presided over the Muslim League, and the two had bor- 
rowed one another’s Presidential addresses in order to 
compare notes. But .. the two Presidents forgot to take 
back their own productions, and by an irony of fate 
Maulana Mazaharul Haque had read to his Muslim audi- 
ence as his own the pungent oration characteristic of the 
Bengalee, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read to 
the Congress delegates the cautious and halting aearess 
of the ever loyal Muslim.” 
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Both the Congress and the League ended their sessions at 
Bombay with a happy and cordial feeling to each other after 
deciding that their next annual sessions would be held at 
Lucknow. A mandate was given to the Congress in its Bombay 
session that it should formulate, in concert with the Muslim 
League, a scheme of self-government for India. Next year 
(1916), both the Congress and the League held their sessions at 
Lucknow. Babu Ambica Charan Majumdar presided over the 
Congress and Mr. Jinnali over the League. In accordance with 
_ the mandate given by the Congress, the Congress and the 

League leaders had previously met in a conference to iron out 
the difference between the Congress and the League and to pre- 
sent a scheme of irreducible minimum of reforms that would 
be acceptable to both. Jinnah was the spokesman on behalf of 
the League in. the conference. The result of the conference was 
presented to the open session of the Congress with the following 
speech from Surendra Nath Banerjee who presided over the 
conference: (The story of My Life by M. R. Jayakar, p. 156): 


“I had the honour of presiding over the deliberations 
of the Conference and I will say this, on behalf of the 
representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League, 
that throughout they exhibited a spirit of compromise, 
of sweet reasonableness, which, to my mind, constitutes 
the most valuable qualification for self-government. The 
spirit of compromise was conspicuous in our deliberations. 
The scheme is before you, and it is a crowning testimony 
to the growing unity of feeling between Hindus and Mus- 
lims. Today the leaders of the Mahomedan community 
have joined the Congress. Three cheers for them. They 
have received us with open arms..:...” 


In his Presidential speech at the Lucknow session of the 
Muslim League, Jinnah exhorted upon his audience to act in 
- co-operation with the Hindus for the political upliftment of the 
country. The words used by him were as follows (Jinnah by 
M. H. S.,- p43): : 
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“Towards the Hindus our attitude should be of 
goodwill and brotherly feelings. Co-operation to the 
cause of our motherland should be our guiding prin- 
ciple. India’s real progress can only be achieved by a true 
understanding and harmonious relations between the two 
great sister communities.” 


The Lucknow sessions of the Indian National Congress and 
the Muslim League ended with the Congress-League Agree- 
ment which passed down to history as “Lucknow Pact.” The 
hopeful atmosphere it created is described by Mr. M. R. Jaykar 
as follows: (Story of My Life, ov. 160 Vol. 1.) 
“... The achievement of Lucknow Pact was a memo- 
rable event. It showed that the Hindus and the Mos- 
lems could unite to make a common political demand 
on the British Government. Vital concessions were made 
to Muslim sentiments. Confining our attention to the 
three main demands of the Muslims, viz., separate elec- 
torates, extent of Muslim representations and safeguards, 
the Pact conceded that adequate provision should be 
made for the representation of important minorities by 
election and the Muslims should be represented through 
special electorates.” 


The compromise at Lucknow was possible only because 
Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim leaders made it clear that they 
wanted separate electorates and other safeguards only as a 
temporary measure to make up for the present backwardness of 
the Muslims and they hoped that a time would come when 
these special measures will no longer be necessary for them. 
Later on, when Jinnah gave evidence before ‘the Parliamentary 
Committee that was ‘set up for considering the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms, Jinnah expressed the same view as will 
_be apparent from the answers which Mr. Jinnah gave to the ques- 
tions of Major Ormsby-Gore M. P. of the said Committee (Story 
of My Life by M. R. Jayakar, p. 161): 
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Major Ormsby-Gore M. P. — You said, you spoke from the 
point of view of India? You 
speak really as an Indian 


Nationalist? 
Mr. Jinnah — I do. 
Major Ormsby-Gore — That is to say that at the 


earliest possible moment 
you wish to do away in poli- 
tical life with any distinction 
between Mahomedan and 
Hindu? 


Mr. Jinnah — Yes, nothing will please me 
more than when that day 
comes. 


Another happy feature of the Lucknow Congress was that 
split between the Moderates and the Extremists started at the 
Surat Congress of 1907 was healed up at Lucknow. Both sides 
felt that time had come to lay aside their differences and to 
obliterate the old divisions. It surprised many that Lokmanya 
Tilak himself took a prominent part in bringing about the Pact 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. 


Pandit Jagat Narayan, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Congress, described the happy achievements of 
Lucknow in the following words: 


“The present year will be a memorable one in the 
history of our political evolution. For the first time, 
since the unfortunate split at Surat, we witness the spec- 
tacle of a united Congress. 


“The Conference (joint conference of the Congress 
and the League leaders) had marked*a great step for- ~ 
ward in our political evolution and disclosed a substan- 
tial identity of views between Hindus and Maho- 
medans.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Return of Gandhiji from South Africa (1915) 


On the 9th January, 1915, a high-souled son of ‘India re- 
turned home after twenty years’ absence in South Africa where 
he had achieved great name and fame by fighting for the 
honour of his countrymen there. This great son of India was 
no other than Gandhiji himself. He went there in 1894 on 
_ professional duties as a lawyer. It was his intention to return toi 
India after finishing his professional work there. But the pitiable 
conditions under which the Indian immigrants in South Africa 
lived roused his feeling and he decided to stay on to ameliorate 
the conditions of his countrymen there. There, the Indians 
were not permitted to travel without a pass, were not allowéd 
to walk at night freely, nor allowed to travel in I or II classes 
of railways. They were excluded from public parks and were 
also subjected to various other unspeakable indignities. In short, 
they were treated more like cattle than human beings. Gandhiji 
became determined to fight heroically on behalf of his country- 
men there. First of all, he tried legal and constitutional methods 
of moving the Government of India and the British Govern- 
ment. But all his efforts ended in failure. 


Then Gandhiji felt that the time had come for some heroic 
action and he started his great Passive Resistance Movement. 
It attracted world-wide notice. It must be said to the credit 
of Lord Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India, that he openly 
expressed his sympathy with the Indians in South Africa and 
supported Gandhiji as far as it was consistent with his official 
position in India. He also conferred on Gandhiji Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal for Public Services. 


_ On his arrival at Bombay, Gandhiji, was accorded a right 
royal reception from all sides. Mr. Jinnah did not lag behind 
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in paying his respects to Gandhiji. In a Gujarati gathering, 
Jinnah, immaculately dressed in English clothes, made a fine 
speech in English welcoming him to motherland while Gandhiji, 
wearing typical Gujrati dress, made his reply in Gujrati. He 
even ventured to mildly admonish the previous speakers for spea- 
king in English in a Gujrati gathering. Everyone laughed and 
the speakers took the admonition in right spirit. On this matter, 
Gandhijt, later on, wrote as follows: 


“This meeting emboldened me to think that I should - 
not find it difficult to place my new-fangled notions be- 
fore my countrymen.” (p. 456, Gandhiji’s autobiography). 


Gandhiji came to India with some definite aims and with a 
definite plan of action to achieve them. He really started his 
campaign in India with this speech. It was his first hit to the 
Indian politicians who had been too much westernized. He had 
no faith in these leaders who, in his opinion, had no root in 
the heart of masses. He learnt by experience that the masses 
are the ultimate sources of power. Leadership through mass- 
movement was his Master-Plan. Whatever he said or did from 
the very first day of landing in India was calculated to achieve 
this aim. He never lost sight of it. One of the tactics of his 
campaign was to banish the use of English language from India 
and this tactics was bound to destroy the leadership of the 
English-speaking intelligentsia. He felt that these leaders had 
westernized India too much and time had now come to Indi- 
anise the Indians and to turn them away from Western ideas 
and Western civilisation. But it is however curious to note that 
Gandhiji’s ideas on Non-Co-operation were not indigenous but 
they were derived from distinguished European and American 
writers. He got his Sarvodaya ideals from John Ruskin and ideas 
about Passive Resistance and Civil Disobedience of laws from 
Tolstoy and Thoreau. 


Gandhiji had the greatest respect for Gokhale of al] the 
Indian politicians. More than anybody else, it was Gokhale 
who induced him to return to India after finishing his noble work 
in South Africa. In his autobiography Gandhiji has said—* I had 
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approached India in the ardent hope of merging myself in him.” 

It was indeed a great tragedy for India as well as for 
Gandhiji that Gokhale died in February, 1915, within a few 
weeks of Gandhiji’s arrival in India, Gandhiji came to India 
imbued with the revolutionary ideas contained in Tolstoy’s and 
John Ruskin’s writings. Idealism and enthusiasm generated in 
him by those ideas required some control in view of the pecu- 
liar conditions prevailing in India. The only Indian politician 
who could control and correct Gandhiji’s ideas was. Gokhale. 
Much of Gandhiji’s errors of judgment and Himalayan blunders 
could be avoided if Gokhale had been living to guide him. 
Perhaps Gokhale would have been a connecting link between 
Gandhiji and Jinnah. ‘The formidable Trio of Gokhale, Gandhiji 
and Jinnah would have been an ideal Triumvirate for the salva- 
tion of India. But it was not to be. Fate willed otherwise 


As Gandhiji himself said that he came to India in the ardent. 
hope of merging himself in Mr. Gokhale, he naturally went to 
Poona, the headquarters of the Servants of India Society, over. 
which Gokhale presided. It was Gandhiji’s intention to be a 
member of the Society. With a view to familiarise himself 
with its work, he stayed there for some time. When Gandhiji 
and the members of the Society were thus thrown together, 
the latter came to the conclusion that Gandhiji would be a 
complete misfit in the society, There was a wide difference of 
pinion between them as to the ideals and the methods of work 
to be followed. They found themselves at poles asunder in 
various vital matters and the members felt that to allow 
‘Gandhiji an entry into the Society would imperil the very 
objects for which it was founded, From the following extracts 
of Gandhiji’s autobiography, it seems that Gokhale was not 
inclined to disagree with the conclusions of the members in 
this respect: (at p. 457-458): 


_“T went to Poona ... Gokhale and members of the 
Servants of India Society overwhelmed me with affection. 
.. I had a frank talk with them all on every sort of sub- 
ject. Gokhale was very keen that I should join the So- 
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ciety, and so was I. But the members felt that, as there 
was a great difference between -my ideals and methods 
of work and theirs, it might not be proper for me to join 
the Society. Gokhale believed that, in spite of my insis- 
tence on my principles, I was equally ready and able 
to tolerate theirs. But, he said, the members of the So- 
ciety have not yet understood your readiness for com- 
promise. They are tenacious of their principles and 
quite independent. I am hoping that they will accept 
you, but if they don’t you will not for a moment think 
that they are lacking in respect or love for you. They. 
are hesitating to take any risk: lest their high regard for 
you should be jeopardised. But whether you are for- 
mally admitted as a member or not, I am going to look 
upon you as one.” 


Thereafter, Gandhiji went to Tagore’s Santiniketan at. 
Bolpur. Gokhale died almost immediately after. On hearing 
the death-news, Gandhiji hurried back to Poona. After the 
Sradh ceremony was over, Gandhiji began to woo the members 
and tried to dispel their fears about himself. But the dissent- 
ing members were adamant in their opposition to Gandhiji who 
ultimately withdrew his application for membership. 


Gandhiji writes in his autobiography (pp. 466-67): 


“Gokhale took from me a promise that I should 
travel in India for gaining experience, and express no 
opinion on public questions until I have finished the 
period of probation ... 


“Gokhale used to laugh at some of my ideas ... and 
say ‘after you have stayed a year in India, your views 
will correct themselves,” 

With all his appreciations about Gandhiji’s asceticism and 
selfless work, Gokhale was somewhat uneasy about Gandhiji’s 
future activities in India. He had a premonition that Gandhiji 
would attempt a revolution.in India. Jayakar met Gokhale few 
days before his death and they had a talk about Gandhiji. 
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Gokhale said that he felt that ‘this personality is going to play 
a great part in the future history of India.’ But, “e added— 


“Mark my words. You are much younger than I am. 
I may not live to see the day, but I visualise it clearlv 
before me, that Gandhi is going to be in the vanguard of 
a great movement when some of us are gone. Remem- 
ber, that on occasions when the passions of the people 
have to be raised to great heights of emotions and sacrifice 
or to be brought into close vision of high ideals, Gandhi 
is an admirable leader. There is something in him which 
at once enchains the attention of the poor man and he 
establishes, with a rapidity which is his own, an affinity 
with the lowly and the distressed. 


“ But, be careful,-that India does not trust him on 
occasions where delicate negotiations have to be carried 
on with care and caution and where restraint and tact 
will make for success, acting on the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. He has done 
wonderful work in South Africa, he has welded the 
different sections of Indians into one patriotic and united 
commuhity, but I fear that when the history of the nego- 
tiations, which it was his privilege to carry-on at one. 

_ stage, is written with impartial accuracy, it wiil be found | 
that his actual achievements were not as meritorious as 
is popularly imagined.” (Story of My Life by M. R. 
Jayakar, p. 317, Vol. I). 


Gandhiji’s next task was to find a suitable place for an 
Asram for himself and the band of faithful followers he had 
brought from South Africa. His final choice fell upon Sabarmati, 
near Ahmedabad. Gandhiji gave the following reasons for 
founding his Asarm there: (Gandhiji’s autobiography, p. 482). 


“I had a predilection for Ahmedabad. Being a 
Gujarati, I thought I should be able to render the greatest 
service to the country through Gujarati language. And. 

then, as Ahmedabad was an ancient centre of handloom 


- 
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weaving, it was likely to be the most favourite field for 
the revival of the cottage industry of handspinning. There 
was also the hope that, the city being the capital of 
Gujarat, monetary help from its wealthy citizens would 
be more available here than elsewhere.” 


Very soon he acquired two newspapers, Young India and 
Navajiban. In these papers he preached his doctrines of Satya- 
graha, Sarvodaya, Non-violence and Swadesi. His articles on 
Swadesi urging boycott of foreign cloth immensely benefited the 
Ahmedabad millowners. So when the capitalists of Gujarat 
lent their helping hand to him it was not merely from the point 
of view of charity and altruism. 


Some time after an occasion arose to apply his Satyagraha 
technique in Champaran, a district in Behar, against the Euro- 
pean Indigo planters. Here Gandhiji led his first mass struggle in 
India, though on a small scale. Here for the first time Gandhiji 
came in contact with Dr. Rajendra Prasad who later on be- 
came the First President of India when India became a Re- 
public. 


Again he resorted to a Satyagraha in conflict between the 
millowners of Ahmedabad and their labourers, Ultimately, the 
millowners yielded owing to their regard for Gandhiji. | 


As soon as the Ahmedabad dispute was settled, Gandhiji 
plunged into another struggle. A condition approaching famine 
had arisen in Kheda district and the tenants prayed that the 
revenue assessment for the year may be suspended. Government 
was very unsympathetic. In view of the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment, Gandhiji advised the tenants to resort to Satyagraha. 
During this struggle, Gandhiji came for the first time in contact 
with Vallabhbhai Patel, who left his lucrative legal practice to 
become a follower of Gandhiji. 


As time went on and as people of India began to show him. 
their abounding respect, he became more bold. In February, 
1916, the foundation stone of the Benares Hindu University was . 
to be laid by the then Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. Hindu Princes 

3 . 
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from all over India were invited to the function by the illustri- 
ous Mrs. Besant, the founder of Central Hindu College, 
Benares, which formed the nucleus of the University. Gandhiji - 
was also invited by her to speak on the occasion. A galaxy of 
Indian Princes, bedecked with jewels, sat on the dais while the 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga occupied the chair. Before 
making his speech; which was delivered in 5 a Gandhiji be- 
gan by saying— 


“It is a matter of deep humiliagion and shame to us 
that I am compelled this evening under the shadow of 
this. great college. and in this sacred city,. to address my | 
countrymen in a language that is foreign to me ......... a 

_ (Mahatma by: Tendulkar, p. 480 Vol. 1D). 


This was a terrible dig at: our. English educated. leaders of 
the Congress. The audience heard these remarks in pin drop 
silence. Encouraged by the rapt attention with which his speech 
was so far heard, he crossed beyond the permissible limit. which 
is allowed on such occasions. He ventured to give advice to 
the Princes who sat on the dais bedecked with jewels: © 


“Princes, go and sell your jewels. There is no sal-_ 
vation for India unless you.strip yourselves of the jewellery 
and hoid it on trust for the benefit of your poor country-' 
men. 77> 


He did not stop at that. He then Fay ay the excessive. 
police precautions for the-safety of the Viceroy, and continued 
to say— apes 7 


“ Why this Ateerast of the- people? Is it not better 
that the Viceroy should take the risk of being shot rather 
than flooding the whole town with police harassing the 
people? ” — (ibid. p. 183). 


_ Mrs. Besant became restive and perturbed as she felt that 
“ this was not, the place nor was it the occasion for giving out 
such expressions. The result of the speech was that there was 
. a pandemonium: the Princes left; the Chairman left; the meet- 
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ing ended in confusion. (p. 184 Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. J). 


Late that night, the police wrote out an order for the imme- 
diate externment of Gandhiji from Benares. Pandit Madan 
Mohan ,Malaviya persuaded the police authorities to withdraw 
the order but Gandhiji left Benares the next morning (Do). 


CHAPTER VI 
Jinnah’s First ‘Clash With Gandhiji (1919) 


Mrs. Besant came to India in 1893 to work in the Theoso- 
phical Society which had already been founded in India in 1886 
by Madam Blavatsky and Col. Olcott at Adyar near Madras. 
Before she came to India, she had made -a.deep study of the 
philosophy, religion and the basic ideas of the Indian culture. 
She came to India with a sincere and burning love for the people 
of India and its ancient religion. She established the Central 
Hindu College at Benares which later on developed into the 
Hindu University of Benares. Very soon, she gathered round 
herself a large following of Hindu youth and Hindu intelligent- 
sia. She was not satisfied merely with religious and educational 
work for the Indian youth. She -wanted full political 
_ freedom for India having equal status with England 
and other self-governing parts of the British Common- 
wealth. She was truly one of the greatest lovers of India—ever 
striving for her, suffering for her, dying for her. Her last wish 
was that on her death, her body should be cremated and the 
ashes thrown in the Ganges. Her dynamic nature was not Satis- 
fied with the tardy way in which the Congress was moving in 
the matter. She wanted a more vigorous political body and with 
that end in view founded a Home Rule League in 1916 with 
herself as President. Under Mrs. Besant’s able leadership the 
Home Rule movement spread like wild fire. Lord Pentland’s 
Government at Madras took alarm at the strength of the move- 
ment and interned Mrs. Besant and her colleagues, Mr. G. S. 
Arundale and Mr. B. P. Wadia. Mrs. Besant’s internment stirred 
the whole of India, the Hindus and the Moslems alike. When 
Jinnah heard about the internment of Mrs. Besant, he immediate- 
ly joined the Home Rule League as its 3; President with Mr. M. 
R. Jayakar as its Segretary. : 

Jinnah’s message as the President of the Home Rule League 
was as follows: 
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“My message to the Mussalmans is to join hands 
with your Hindu brethren. My message to the Hindus 
is to lift your backward brother up. In that spirit let the 
foundation of the Home Rule League be consecrated and 
there is nothing for us to fear.” 


In a crowded mass-meeting held under the auspices of the 
Bombay Association on the 30th July, 1917,. Jinnah spoke as 
follows: 
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or We protest against the internment of Mrs. 
Besant and her co-workers not only on principle but also 
because it is an attempt to intern the Home Rule or self- 
government scheme of reforms framed and adopted con- 
jointly by the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League at Lucknow. We declare that we stand 
by that scheme unswervingly and unflinchingly, and we 
shall do all that ae in our pales for its realisation at the 
close of the war.. 


At this time Gandhij? S ee, as a public worker was 
at its highest and Jinnah himself in ‘one of the meetings of the 
Home Rule League proposed the name of Gandhiji to be its 
President. But Mr. Jayakar, the Secretary of the League, was 
sceptic about the fitness of Gandhiji to be its President. 
Mr. Jayakar thought it proper that he should let 
Gandhiji know the reasons of his objections. Hence he addressed 
the following letter to Gandhiji (Story of My Life by Jayakar, 
p. 318, Vol. I): 


“It is not impossible that you will demand from us. 
before long a change in our objects and aims, even try to 
secure in our creed a place for some of your pet theories, 
which many of us may be inclined to regard as fantastic 
fads.” 

Gandhiji’s reply to Mr. Jayakar’s letter was as follows: 

“A great deal of what you say appeals to me, though 
I am disturbed by your description as ‘ fads’ of some of my 
theories. May I tell you that the only ‘fad’ on which I 
wouid insist, if I ultimately decided to join your League, 
would be a common language for India, to be found in 
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one of the vernaculars of the country and the gospel of 
Swadesi (buy Indian). You need have no apprehension 
that any other theories of mine your League will be - ei 
upon to accept.” (Do). 


Mr. Jayakar says— 
“This assurance was enough to satisfy most of my 
friends and ultimately it was decided that he shouid join 
the League and become its head.” (Do). 


After being installed as the President of the Home Rule 
League, Gandhiji issued a manifesto which explained why he 
had joined the League and how he wouid utilise it: 


“It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of 
my life for me to belong to an organisation that is purely 
and frankly political. But, after careful deliberations with 
friends, I have joined the All-India Home Rule League 
and accepted the office of its President. Some friends 
whom I consulted told me that I should not join any poli- 
tical organisation and that, if I did, I would lose the posi- 
tion of splendid isolation I enjoy at present. I confess that 
this caution had considerable weight with me. At the 
same time, I felt that if I was accepted by the League, 
as I was, I should be wrong in not identifying myself with 
an organisation that I could utilise for the advancement of 
Causes in which I had Specialised ...” {italics are by the 
author. ] | 


(Mahatma by Tendulkar, Vol. I. p. 288), 
This was a breach of written promise he had given to Mr. 
Jayakar before being taken in as the President of the League. 


After assuming the Presidentship of the League, Gandhiji 
called a general meeting of the members to change the name and 
creed of the League. He proposed to change the name of the 
Home Rule League to that of Swarajya Sabha. Jinnah and some 
other foundation members opposed Gandhiji’s proposals. But, 
Gandhiji as Chairman cf the meeting, overruled their objections 
and declared in an uncompromising tone: 
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“It was open to any member, be he a life-member 
or otherwise, to resign his membership if he thought he 
could not remain a member of the Sabha under its altered 
constitution.” | 


Gandhiji’s arbitrary action in changing the name and aiead 
of the Home Rule League was resented by Jinnah and several 
other prominent Leaguers who resigned from the League in 
protest. This letter of protest was signed, among others, by a 
powerful opposition consisting of Jinnah, Jayakar,. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, Mangaldas Pakvasa, Nagindas Master and K. M. 
Munshi and others. The letter, dated the 27th October, 1920, 
ran as follows: (Story of My Life by Jayakar, Vol. I, p.: 405): 


“We, the undersigned members of the League, are of 
opinion that the constitution adopted by the League in its 
general meeting held in the Morarji Hall on the 3rd ins- 
tant constitutes a fundamental departure from the aims, 
objects and methods of work hitherto pursued by the 
League ...... We are further of opinion that these changes 
in the constitution were made by adopting a procedure 
contrary to the rules and regulations of the League. We 
venture to say fhat your ruling aiming at validating the 
said procedure was both incorrect and arbitrary ... 


We, therefore, with great sorrow, tender our resig- 


nation of our membership of the League and of such offices 


thereof as are at present held by any of us.” 


Neither Mrs. Besant nor Mr. Jinnah ever saneeee Gandhiji 
for his destruction of the Home Rule nee with all its ideals — 
and aspirations. . | 


CHAPTER VII 


Gandhiji becomes the Recruiting Sergeant for 
the First World War 


In 1918, the then Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, invited 
Gandhiji to attend a War-Conference called by him. This invi- 
tation was issued after a good deal of inter-official consultation. 
On April 17, the Private Secretary to the Viceroy wrote to the 
Home Member: 

“H.E. the Viceroy asks me to invite urgently an ex- 
pression of your opinion whether it would or would not 
be a good thing to ask Mr. Gandhi to come up and see 
the Viceroy. It seems possible that his restless activities 
might be diverted into a useful channel, whereas if he is 
left to his devices, his movements and energies always 
seem to make for trouble.” The Home Member replied: 
“TI notice that Mr. Gandhiji is anxious to be employed for 
war-Service in Mesopotamia or France, and if he could be 
sent out to Mesopotamia in any capacity, it would save 
a lot of trouble,” “ (Tendulkar, Vol. I, p. 226). 


Gandhiji not only participated in the War Conference, but 
also joined the recruiting campaign with great enthusiasm 
against the advice of his admiring friends, Poet Tagore, Rev. 
Andrews and others. He issued many leaflets asking young 
people to enlist as recruits. He said in one of the leaflets: 


“The zasiest and straight way to win Swaraj is to 
participat’ in the defence of the Empire. If the Empire 
perishes, with it will perish our cherished aspirations.” 
(Mahatma by Tendulkar, Vol. I, p. 229). 

In view of his supposed adherence to the principles of 
Ahimsa and Non-violence, one of his pamphlets seems to con- 
tain words which are inconsistent with his supposed principles: 

“Among many misdeeds of the British rule in India, 
history will look upon the Arms Act depriving a whole 
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nation of arms as the blackest. If we want the Arms Act 
to be repealed, if we want to learn the use of arms, here 
is a golden opportunity.” (Do, p. 231). 


His enthusiasm for recruitment of soldiers for the War 
knew no bounds. To him recruitment work was more important 
than even the Congress work. At that time a Special Session of 
the Indian National Congress was about to be held at 
Bombay. On August 25, 1918, Gandhiji wrote to Tilak: “Ido 
not intend to attend the Congress s@ssion. Also I do not in- 
tend to attend the Moderates’ Conference. I believe we can ren- 
der @ great service to India by devoting ourselves to the work of 
recruitment and taking lakhs of people with us ...... stan 3s, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, who was the most prominent leader 

of the Moderates he wrote—“T hold strong and probably pecu- 
liar views not shared by many of the leaders. I impli- 
citly believe that if we were to devote our attention exclusively 
to recruiting we should gain full responsible government in a 
year’s time, if not sooner.” (Do, p. 231-232). 


He then toured round the Gujarat villages and called for 
“twenty recruits from every village as a sacrifice for Empire and 
Swaraj. He wrote to the Viceroy: “If I could make my 
countrymen retrace their steps, I would make them withdraw 
all Congress resolutions, and not whisper ‘ Home Rule’ during the 
pendency of the War. I would make India offer all her able- 
bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its critical moment...” 
He deprecated all talks of bargain or condition in connection with 
recruiting and pressed upon alJl that recruiting should be uncondi- 
tional. He admonished Mrs. Besant by saying—‘I search New 
India in vain for an emphatic declaration from you in favour 
of unconditional recruiting.’ He even ventured to administer a 
rebuke to Tilak. Tilak had sent him a cheque of Rs. 50,000/- 
adding that he would help to recruit 5,000 volunteers from 

Maharastraif Gandhi could secure a promise from Government 
that Indians would be eligible for commissioned rank in the 
Army. Gandhiji refused to accept the cheque as it was accom- 
panied with conditions in the nature of a bargain. 
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When the War Conference was over, Gandhiji drafted a long 
letter to the Viceroy expressing his views on various aspects of 
the war measures to be taken in India. The affected and pom- 
_ pous manner in which he sent this letter to the Viceroy in Simla 
reveals a characteristic trait of Gandhiji. In his autobiography, 
(p. 544) he says— | 


“The letter had to be sent to Simla, where the 
Viceroy had gone immediately after the conference. The 
letter had for me considerable importance, and sending it 
by post would have meant delay. I wanted to save time, 
yet I was not inclined to send it by any messenger I came 
across. I wanted some pure man to carry it and hand it 
personally at the Viceregal lodge. Dinabandhu Andrews 
and Principal Rudra suggested the name of the good Rev. 
Ireland of the Cambridge Mission. The letter thus deli- 
vered at the hands of a pure-minded man had, as [ 
thought, the desired result.” 


One of the passages in the said letter makes very interest- 
ing reading. Here we reproduce it: _ 

“ Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 
give to the Empire every available man for its defence, 
I fear that I cannot say the same thing about 
financial assistance. My intimate intercourse with the 
ryots convinces me that India has already donated to the 
Imperial Exchequer beyond her capacity....” (p. 548 of 

the autobiography). 


From the above passage it seems that Gandhiji felt no 
qualms of conscience in recruiting every available man to serve 
as canon-fodder, but in the matter of financial assistance he 
was over-cautious and stingy. In his opinion, it seems, money is 
greater value than human life and while the wastage of human 
life can be endured but not the wastage of money. From a 
votary of Ahim-a who shudders at the word ‘ blood-shed,’ it is 
a very interesting letter. 

-Gandhiji joined the recruiting campaign disregarding the 
advice of his sincere well-wishers. But, later on, he gave an 
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apologetic explanation for his part in the recruiting. He then 
said—** No doubt, it was a mixed motive that prompted me to 
participate in the war. Two things I can recall. Though as an 
individual I was opposed to war, I had no status for offering | 
effective non-violent resistance... For instance, I would have no 
status to resist a savage offering animal sacrifice. The other 
motive was to qualify for Swaraj through good offices of the 
statesmen of the Empire... (“ Hiren Mukherjee’s Gandhi, p. 43). 
He admits here that his activities in connection with recruiting 
were tainted with motives of expediency. In the face of this 
admission, it seems that his ceremonious delivery of his letter 
relating to the recruiting campaign through the hands of a pure- 
minded man was meaningless. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Jalianwalabagh and After (1919) 


Towards the end of 1917, the Government of India appoint- 
ed a Committee with Mr. Justice Rowlatt of the King’s Bench 
Division as the President and with two Indian jurists—Mr. Jus- 
tice Kumarswami Sastri of the Madras High Court and Sir 
Provash Chandra Mitter, a leading Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court—as Members. 


“to investigate and report on the nature and extent 
of the criminal conspiracies connected with the revolu- 
tionary movement in India and to examine and consider 
the difficulties that had arisen in dealing with such cons- 
piracies and to advise as to the legislation, if any, neces- 
sary to enable the Government to deal effectively with 
them.” 


This Committee was required to sit in camera. It present- 
ed its Report on the 15th April, 1918. The Report and the 
recommendations of the Committee were published and put 
before the public. Two bills, called the Rowlatt Bills, were 
presented in the Indian Legislature following the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. One of the Bills was a temporary mea- 
sure, intended to deal with the situation arising from the expiry 
of the Defence of India Act, six months after the formal con- 
clusion of peace. The second Bill was rather stiff and was in- 
tended to introduce some permanent changes in the ordinary 
criminal law of the land. The Indian leaders, almost in a body, 
condemned both the Bills. The Congress condemned the Bills 
on the ground that they would interfere with the fundamental 
rights of the Indian people and impede the healthy growth of 
public opinion. In its opinion, it would also prejudicially affect 
the working of the new Constitutional Reforms (Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms). It is to be noted that in opposing the 
Rowlatt Bills neither did the Congress nor any other political 
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party transgress the constitutional limit and that the Home 
Member, Sir William Vincent, in deference to the public opi- 
nion, withdrew the Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill. 


Now, Gandhiji took the field and declared that he would 
lead a Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience Movement if the Rowlatt 
Bill was passed. When Gandhiji uttered his threat, Mrs. 
Besant, who herself also vigorously protested against the Bill. 
gave a solemn warning to Gandhiji not to play with fire. With 
her remarkable knowledge of Indian mob-psychology, Mrs. 
Besant plainly told Gandhiji that Civil Disobedience Movement 
would result in releasing forces whose potentialities for evil 
were incalculable and that there was bound to be mob-violence 
in consequence. In this connection, the following remarks by a 
foreign visitor are very apposit: | 


“You do not need to be in India for very long. 
before you realise that its widely disperate peoples have 
one thing in common; a remarkably low boiling point so 
far as political temper is concerned. Nowhere in the 
world does a mob respond so quickly or so savagely to a 
fire brands call for action (L. Mosley—The Last Days of 
British Raj, p. 11). 


Gandhiji, however, felt that a chance had come to utilise his ~ 
South African experience, and to make an experiment with his 
own ideas of Civil Disobedience, and to show their inherent 
Strength. In spite of warnings given to him by Mrs. Besant and 
other Indian Liberal leaders, Gandhiji could not resist the temp- 
tation of starting a Satyagraha. 


Gandhiji organised his forces at Sabarmati independently 
of the Congress and 6th April was fixed as the day of All-India 
Hartal. The response of the masses was whole-hearted but it did 
not remain non-violent in all places. Government replied with 
bullets wherever disturbance occurred. At Amritsar terrible 
things happened for which the Punjab Government must be held 
responsible to a great extent. Upto the 9th April, the Ram 
Navami day, there was no untoward event there. Though it was 
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a Hindu religious day, yet nevertheless both Hindus and Mus- 
lims celebrated it together. On that day, the then Lieutenant 
Governor of Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dyer, passeu orders for 
deportacion of two popular leaders, Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
Kitchlew, one a Hindu and the other a Muslim. As soon as the 
people heard that the two leaders have been taken away to an 
unknown destination, they started.towards the bungalow of the 
Deputy Commissioner. The military on duty opposed the crowd, 
and a clash occurred between them. “The crowd was fired 
upon, and there were several casualties with one or two deaths. 
The crowd turned back into the city carrying their victims in 
-procession, and on their way set fire to the National Bank build- 
ings and killed its European Manager. Altogether the mob- 
violence was.responsible for the deaths of five Englishmen and 
for the destruction by fire of a Bank, a Railway goods-shed and 
some other public buildings.” ( PattabhiSitaramayya’ s History 
of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 163). 

In the aforesaid circumstances, Martial Law was declared at: 
Amritsar and General Dyer was appointed Martial Law adminis- 
_ trator. After taking charge of the situation, General Dyer prohi- 
bited all meetings and-gatherings. It is not quite clear on what 
date the Martial Law was formally declared, but it is quite cer- 
tain that General Dyer took charge of the situation on the 10th 
April and at once prohibited all meetings and gatherings of the 
people. On the 13th April, which was the Hindu New Year’s 
Day, an unauthorised public meeting was held at a place, called 
Jalianwalabagh, which was surrounded on all sides by high walls 
with only one entrance to it. When General Dyer heard that a . 
public meeting had been convened against his express orders, _ 
he went to the spot with a battalion of soldiers and without 
any previous warning gave orders to fire. About five hun- 
dred persons were killed and over a thousand were wounded. 
The wounded were left to suffer through the whole night without 
water to drink, without medical attendance or without aid of any 
character. General Dyer in his evidence before the Hunter 
Committee appointed by the Government to enquire into thé 
‘Massacre, said that si iag a acted in the way: he aie 
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“to create a moral effect from a military point of view, not only 
on those who were present, but more specially throughout 
Punjab.” The Congress also set up a Committee of Enquiry. 
Many hideous instances of atrocities committed by the military 
authorities came out in the evidence collected by it. The spot 
at which a European woman was assaulted became the scene of 
the most inhuman and degrading retaliatory measures against the 
Indians. Soldiers were posted there to see that every Indian 
passing the spot was made to craw! on his stomach over a certain 
distance. ? | : 


The Government was, at first, unrepentent. It held Gandhiji 
and his Passive Resistance directly responsible for all disturb- 
ances and all mishaps and it gave a stern warning to him to 
withdraw his Movement. On receipt of the warning, Gandhiji 
_ behaved in a most unexpected manner and made an abject sur- 
render, as the following Press Statement dated the 21st July, 
1919 made by Gandhiji shows: (PattabhiSitaramayya, p. 179, 
Vol. I.). 


“The Government of India had given me a grave 
warning that the resumption of civil disobedience is likely 
to be attended with serious consequences to public secu- 
PHY i543 In response to these warnings and to the public 
desire urgently expressed by Dewan Bahadur L. A. 
Govinda Raghava Iyer, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and 
Several editors, I have, after deep consideration, decided 
not to resume Civil resistance for the time being............ 
(thereafter Gandhiji mentioned some small and petty | 
‘concessions about the savage sentences passed by Martial 
Law Courts and profusely thanked the Government for 
the same and for the promise of a Committee of Enquiry 
for the Punjab disturbances)...... With these indications 
of good will, it would be unwise on my part not to listen 
to the warning given by the Government. Indeed, my 
acceptance of the Government’s advice is a further de- 
monstration of the nature of civil resistance. A civil re- 
sister never seeks to embarrass the Government i‘ 
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The first point that arises in the reader’s mind on a perusal. 
of the above said statement of Gandhiji is that, if a civil resis- 
ter never seeks to embarrass the Government, then why did 
he start his movement at all and rouse the passions of ignorant 
masses against public warning given to him by Mrs. Besant and 
other Liberal leaders? 


Sir C. Y. Chintamani, a distinguished journalist of those 
days, criticised the action of Gandhiji in the following words: 


“The passing of the Rowlatt Bill brought Mr. 
Gandhi on the scene. With a faith in the passive resis- 
tance, almost pathetic and incurable, brought over from 
South Africa, Mr. Gandhi had rehearsed the practice 
of this art on a smaller scale in connection with local 
grievances in Bardoli in Gujarat and Champaran-in Bihar. 
The success he achieved there led him to think of the 
same method on other occasions and on a scale less 
suited to it. He started the Satyagraha Campaign against 
the Rowlatt Act. He had been warned that there was 
such a tremendous amount of anti-British feeling in the 
country and so little understanding of his own niceties 
in the practice of Satyagraha, that he would be letting 
loose forces of disorder which he would be unable to 
control. He brushed aside all objections with a 
sweep of his hands and embarked upon his campaign. The 
sequel was far worse than those who had warned him 
had feared.” (Page 127, Indian politics since Mutiny). 


Jalianwalabagh massacres were followed by frightful atro-. 
cities committed, in the name of law and order, by the Punjab 
Officials, civil and military. ‘Towards the end of the year, the 
annual session of the Indian National Congress was held at 
Amritsar with Pandit Motilal Nehru as the President. Two 
days before the commencement of the actual sitting of the Con- 
gress, a Royal Proclamation was issued on the 24th December, 
1919, announcing new Reforms (commonly known as_ the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms). The Royal Proclamation, evi- 
dentiy the handiwork of Mr. E. S, Montagu, the then Secre- 
tary of State for India, was a very well-worded document intend- 
ed to assuage the bitter feelings roused by the Punjab wrongs. 
It had its desired effect and it was well-received by the Indian 
leaders including Tilak and Gandhiji. Tilak sent a telegram 
conveying his loyal and grateful thanks to His Majesty. 
Gandhiji took the view that the Royal Proclamation opened a 
new era and consequently India should fully respond to the 
generous sentiments contained in it. The mellowing effect of 
the Proclamation was apparent in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress also. In its open session, Gandhiji himself moved the 
Resolution thanking Mr. Montagu for his labours in connection 
with the Reforms and assuring him that, in spite of their in- 
adequacy, the Reforms would be worked in a cordial spirit so 
as to secure an early establishment of full Responsible Gov- 
ernment in India, Jinnah, whole-heartedly, associated himself 
with the said Resolution. 


Many people think that the Amritsar Session saw the first 
entry of Gandhiji into the Congress. He himself, however, 
did not think so. In his own words (p 279, Vol. I, Fendulkar). 


“TI do not consider my participation in Congress 
proceedings at Amritsar as my real entrance into the 
Congress politics. My attendance at the previous Con- 
gress sessions was nothing more perhaps than an annual 
renewal of allegiance to the Congress. I never felt on 
those occasions that I had any other work cut out for 
me except that of a mere private, nor did I desire more.” 


There is no doubt that in spite of the sabrerattling of the 
non-official Britishers in India and the anti-Indian attitude shown 
in the House of Lords debate on Punjab happenings, the British 
Government realised the enormities of the Punjab wrongs and 
were prepared to make amends for it. The Royal Proclamation 
was, therefore, very carefully prepared to create an atmosphere 
of peace and confidence. It not only promised full Responsible 
Government as its aim but also made a fervent personal appeal 
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in the name of the King-Emperor.“’to the people and the officials. 
of Government to respect each other and to work in harmony 
and kindness, and called: upon: the officials to assist the people 
and their representatives in an orderly advance towards free 
institutions ...... ” and’ added— 


‘It is my earnest desire at this time that, so far as 
possible, any trace of bitterness between my people and 
those who are responsible for my Government should be 
obliterated... : 

“It is my intention to send My dear son to India 
next winter to inaugurate on My behalf the new Cham- 
ber of Princes and the new Constitutions in British India. 
May he find mutual good-will and confidence prevailing 
among those on whom will rest the future service of the 
country...” 


How fully the Indian politicians responded to the call made 
by the King-Emperor will be apparent from the speeches made 
by Gandhiji and Jinnah during the session of the Congress 
which commenced two: days. after the Royal Proclamation. 
After deprecating al] extremist talks of obstructing the working 
of the Reforms, Gandhiji made a loyal and conciliatory speech 
in which he said as follows: , 


“... On the question of the propriety of obstruction 
I say that Indian culture demands that we shall trust 
the man who extends the hand of fellowship, The King- 
Emperor has extended the hand of fellowship and if he 
has done so we do not reject the advance. Tell Mr. 
Montagu and all the officials of the beaurocracy, we are 
going to trust you ...” 


Gandhiji’s resolution was seconded by Jinnah. His sup- 
port of Gandhiji’s resolution was whole-hearted. He addressed 
the opponents of Gandhiji’s resolution in the following chal- 
lenging words: 


“... Task you, do you object to work the Reforms 
so as to make the establishment of full Responsible Gov- 
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ernment as early as possible? (Cries of ‘No,’ ‘ No’). 
Then why not say so? I, therefore, say that 
Mahatma Gandhi does not propose to do anything more 
than what this house has expressed over and over again 
—that we must work the Reforms Act.” 


The interesting thing to note in the above speech is the 
respect shown to Gandhiji by Jinnah by calling him ‘Mahatma ; 
Gandhi. 


It is to be particularly noted that, along with the Congress, 
the Muslim League, the Khilafat and the Jamait-ul-ulema: held 
their sessions simultaneously at Amritsar. Hakim Ajmal Khan 
presided over the Muslim League. The resolution on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms passed by the League was on the 
lines adopted by the Congress. 


After the session of the Indian National Congress in 
December, 1919, when all were ready to forgive and forget, it 
seemed that 1920 would usher in a new era of peace and pros- 
perity from which strife and hatred would be totally banished. 
Signs were hopeful that the new Reforms would be worked in a 
cordial spirit so as to hasten the coming of full Responsible 
Government as had been promised by no less a person than the 
King-Emperor himself. Tilak, Gandhiji, Jinnah and all other 
Indian leaders were in a mood for co-operation. In these cir- 
cumstances , nobody could dream of any major political disturb- 
ance in the shape of any Non-Co-operation or Civil Disobedience 
Movement. But, to recall. Lord Canning’s words on the eve of 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, a piece of cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand appeared in the horizon in the shape of the Khilafat 
Movement. With this movement India had no direct concern 
whatsoever. Yet Gandhiji, for his own reasons, took a plunge 
into it. Gandhiji’s action in this respect brought countless mi- 
series upon India from whose ill effects she is still suffering, and 
whose end is still not yet in sight. 


CHAPTER IX 


Gandhiji Plunges into Khilafat Movement—Gandhian 
Age of Indian History Begins (1920) 


The plunge of Gandhiji into the Khilafat movement of 1920 
was a momentous event in the history of India. With this 
plunge, he started his historic role in India and the Gandhian age 
of Indian history began. Modern age of Indian history began 
with Raja Ram Mohun Ray who was mainly instrumental in 
opening the door of Western knowledge to India. -Thencefor- 
ward, the leadership of the country was assumed by leaders who 
were educated on western lines and who were imbued with 
western political ideas of liberalism. Dadabhai Naoroji, Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, Mahadev Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and others followed the footsteps of 
Raja Ram Mohun Ray. Now came Gandhiji who preached 
that for all these years India had been treading on a wrong path 
which must now be forsaken. Salvation of India lies, he said, 
in unlearning all she had learnt so long. As a result, the poli- 
tical current of India took a new channel—Gandhian channel 
—which ran its tempestuous course till 1947, leaving its pro- 
found influence on the destiny of India. 


There is not the slightest doubt that Gandhiji was one of 

the greatest geniuses the world had ever seen. He was a man of 

‘Great ideas but full of complexities and contradictions. His 
inconsistenciesmake it very difficult to understand his psycho- 
logy or to know what Gandhism really means. We find him 

constantly preaching Ahimsa and non-violence but we also found 

him busy in recruiting soldiers during the First World War. He 

kept quite aloof from the activities of Jinnah—the great ambas- 

Sador of Hindu-Muslim unity—in bringing the Congress and the 

Musiim League together but he ardently espoused the cause of 

Turkish Empire by taking a leading part in the Khilafat Move- 

ment organised by Mahammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. The Beha- 
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viourist School of psychology says that you can understand a 
man’s psychology only by his behaviour and not by his 
windy verbiage, however pious his words may outwardly 
appear. A study of his behaviour in connection with the Khila- 
fat Movement supplies the key to a proper understanding of 
Gandhiji’s psychology, his ultimate aim, his Life’s Mission, as 
he called. He returned to India in January, 1915. Till 1919, 
he was lukewarm towards the Indian National Congress and 
towards the activities of Jinnah for bringing Hindu and Muslim 
together. From 1915 to 1919, he mainly concerned himself 
with several minor satyagrahas at Champaran and other places. 
Even after Jalianwalabagh he-remained calm, and advised mo- 
deration and restraint on all sides. But towards the Khilafat 
Movement, his attitude was completely different. The moment 
he got his chance to join this movement, he felt like a war-horse 
and plunged into the battle with his whole heart. Why he was 
indifferent to Jinnah and was full of warmth towards Maham- 
' mad Ali, Shaukat Ali and Maulana Azad, why he was calm and 
cool even after Jalianwalabagh massacres and Punjab atrocities, 
and why he was ardent and enthusiastic towards the question 
of Turkish Caliphate with which neither he nor India had any 
concern whatsoever are very interesting questions, the answers 
to which help us to understand the real Gandhi and the main 
spring of all Gandhian activities. Gandhiji reveals himself and 
_ reveals his overweening ambition in his behaviour in connec- 
tion with the Khilafat movement and, therefore, a study of this 
movement and its history is necessary for the students of Indian 
history and politics. 


Now let us make a short study of the history of the Cali- 
phate. It was prophet Mahammad who effected for the first time 
the emotional and political integration of the entire Arab world 
within the religion of Islam which he founded. Under the in- 
fluence of his teachings, aided by the sword of Islam, Muslim 
faith spread not only through the entire Arab region but ex- 
tended much further. The Caliph is supposed to be the Pro- 
tector and the Spiritual and Temporal Head of the entire world 
of Islam.’ Sometime after the death of Prophet Mahammad 
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the Caliphate passed from his family into the hands of the power- 
ful rulers of Damascus in Syria from whom, later on, it was 
snatched by the Abbaside dynasty of Baghdad. Caliph Harun- 
al-Rascid of Baghdad was the most illustrious name among the 
Caliphs of Baghdad. Thereafter, in the 16th century Caliphate 
passed from the Arab people to an alien race, the Ottoman 
Turks of Constantinople, who had no emotional bond with the 
Arabs except the common religion of Islam. 


When Jazirut-ul-Arab (Arabian countries) came under the 
rule of the Ottoman Turks, the misery of the Arab people knew 
no bounds. Arabs were treated as a subject race and conse- 
quently they were anxious to throw off the Turkish yoke when- 
ever they got an opportunity to do so. Such an opportunity 
was presented to them when in the First World War Turkey 
joined Germany against England. Now Britain definitely came 
to the side of the Arabs and promised them freedom from the 
shackles of the Turkish Empire. A _ reputed Intelligence 
Officer, Col. T. E. Lawrence, was deputed to help the Arabs. 
Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca, and his two sons Feisal and 
Abdulla, took prominent part in the war of Arabs against the 
Turks. On the conclusion of the war, Hejaz was made an in- 
dependent kingdom, Feisal was placed on the throne of Iraq 
and Abdulla was entrusted with the government of Trans- 
Jordan. In Arab lands a new class of Arab leaders arose who 
cared more for self-government and independent sovereignty 
than for Caliphate. In Turkey itself, the young Turks rose in 
rebellion against the Caliph Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey and 
threw him into prison. The progressivesamong the Turks, 
under the inspiration of Mustafa Kamal Pasha, were bent on 
discarding the theocratic rule and very soon they abolished the 
office of Caliphate itself. 


In view of the aforesaid facts which make it clear that the 
Caliph was no longer required in the heart of Islam itself, it is 
inconceivable to think that the Indian Mussalmans could have 
any grievance, real or supposed, over the Caliphate or the 
Khilafat. But nevertheless a hue and ery was raised in the 
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country over it and a mighty movement was started among the 
Muslim masses all over India, The main springs of the Khilafat 
agitation were two brothers, Mahammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, 
one of them an Oxford graduate. Ali Brothers raised the cry 
that the contmued control of the Jazirut-ul-Arab by the Caliph 
of Islam was the very essence of Muslim faith. What Ali Bro- 
thers really wanted was a Muslim mass-movement in. the cause 
of Pan-Islamism. For the purpose. of rousing passion among the 
Muslim masses nothing is more effective than the slogan ‘ Islam 
is in danger.’ The religious appeal made by these two western- 
ised brothers, who by thaf time adopted full Muslim orthodoxy 
with bearded faces, had great effect on the mind of ignorant 
Muslim masses, and the Khilafat movement started by them 
gathered strong forces around it. Ii was then decided to send a 
deputation to England to acquaint the British Premier with 
the so-called demands and sentiments of the Indian Muslims. 
The deputation sailed for England in the beginning of 1920 
with Mahammad Ali at its head. The British Premier, Mr. 
Lloyd George, told the deputationists clearly that while Turkey 
would be left undisturbed in possession of lands which were 
really Turkish, her control over the Arab lands would not be 
permitted any longer. Thus the Indian Khilafat deputation 
returned empty-handed from England. The Khilafat leaders 
now allied themselves with Gandhiji. 


About Gandhiji’s alliance with the Khilafat leaders, Ten- — 
dulkar says as follows (p. 283, Vol. I): 


“ Around Gandhi new forces were gathering. The 
Ulema felt that the Muslim divines of India whose col- 
lective power and influence had been shattered after the 
Revolt of 1857 should again come together. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad entered the field. More than any 
other Muslim leader ... he was a tower of strength to 
Gandhiji.” Si 

The moment the Khilafat leaders, Muslim Ulemas and 
Maulana Azad approached Gandhiji for aid and assistance in 
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the Khilafat cause, Gandhiji, instinctively felt that a tidal wave 
had come in favour of his own cause and he must avaii himself 
of it at its flood. He now felt like a war-horse prancing at the 
sound of war-drums. The most noticeable thing was the 
change of his entire attitude from what he assumed only a few 
months before at the Amritsar session of the Indian National 
Congress in December, 1919. If there was any occasion to 
raise the banner of revolt against the British, the Punjab mas- 
sacres and the Punjab atrocities supplied adequate reasons for 
doing so, but nevertheless we find that Gandhiji was exercising 
his pacifying influence and. was urging moderation and res- 
traint on all sides at the Congress session. But he made a 
complete somersault when the Khilafat leaders approached him 
to find means to avenge the supposed Khilafat wrongs. He 
was now on war-path and pronounced that he would lead a 
Non-co-operation Movement if the Muslim demands on the 
Khilafat wrongs were not satisfied. He held out threatening 
language towards England in a manifesto, dated 10th March, 
1920, which ran as follows: 


“ .. England cannot expect a meek submission by us 
to an unjust usurpation of rights which to Moslems mean 
a matter of life and death...” (p. 284, Tendulkar’s 
Mahatma, Vol. I). 


His close associate of those days, Indulal Yajnik, said— 


“ Political circles were frankly perplexed and amazed 
at the increasing military tones and tactics of Mr. Gandhi, 
who began really to surpass even the most orthodox Maho- 
medan in his fanatical zeal for the cause of Islam (p. 
252-53, Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid.)” 


He was now fully convinced that a new opportunity had 
come to him of making his experiment of Non-co-operation on 
a grand scale. Success on a small scale which he had! achieved 
in South Africa and Champaran had gone to his head and made 
him intoxicated. He felt that the Ali Brothers had already 
prepared the field for him by raising the slogan ‘Islam is in 
danger.’. The elemental force of mass-passion generated by this 
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cry would place in his hands immense power which he would 
harness te his own chariot for his own dreams of a new message 
to the world which at the same time would be very helpful in 
bringing freedom to India. Gokhale foresaw this before his death 
and became very uneasy in his mind about the future activities 
of Gandhiji in India. He perhaps did not want that his Ser- 
vants of India Society should be associated with the further 
activities of Gandhiji and hence he supported his colleagues in 
their refusal to admit Gandhiji into their Society. 


It was during the Khilafat agitation that Gandhiji met for 
the first time Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. In his autobiography, 
Maulana Azad says that he was born in a family which origi- 
nally came from Herat. It does not appear that the family struck 
any binding root in India or had any sentimental bond with 
India. His father, according to his autobiography, migrated to 
Mecca and settled there and Maulana Azad was born there in 
1888. Very soon after his birth, his father came to Calcutta 
for medical treatment but continued to stay on. In this way, 
childhood and youth of Maulana Azad were spent in Calcutta. 
Whiie still in his teens, he left India and travelled through vari- 
ous Islamic countries, namely, Persia, Egypt and Turkey. At 
this period, tremendous anti-British feelings prevailed in these 
countries and Maulana Azad was much affected by them. He 
returned to India in 1912 and settled in Calcutta wherefrom he 
Started two papers—Al Hilal and Al Balagh—in Urdu script. 
These papers were violently anti-British in tone and were dealt 
with under the Press Act of those days. On the outbreak of the 
First World War he was interned and released only on the 
termination of the war. After coming out of detention he 
immediately plunged himself into the Khilafat Movement started 
by Mahammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. 


The moment Gandhiji set his eyes on Maulana Azad, he 
felt that here was the man who would be most useful to him 
to chain Muslim fanaticism to his chariot. Jinnah was an 
Indian patriot, his chief interest being the freedom of Mother 
India whereas in the case of Gandhiji his interest in the 
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Indian freedotn was only secondary, his primary interest being 
to demonstrate the inherent strength of the ideas he brought 
from South Africa and to make India a bastion of Gandhism and 
thereafter to propagate Gandhismn to the -world from India. 
From his point of view, Jinnah was of no use to him. So he ~ 
discarded Jinnah, the ardent Congress-man, the disciple of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the beloved lieutenant of Gokhale, the arn- 
bassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, but hugged to his bosom 
fanatics like Mahammad Ali, ‘Shaukat Ali and others who 
were hitherto known only for their communal and Pan-Islamic 
activities, and whose interest lay more in the affairs of Arabia, 
Turkey and Jazirut-ul-Arab than in Indian freedom. The spon- 
soring of the Khilafat movement by Gandhiji destroyed the 
Lucknow Pact which was the handiwork of Jinnah. Lucknow 
Pact showed the way for the settlement of Hindu-Muslim poli- 
tical problems. But, on the other hand, the Khilafat movement 
by bringing religious fanaticism into political questions prepated 
the path for future Hindu-Muslim antagonism ih a fiercer form. 


What happened after Gandhiji had grasped the hands of 
the Khilafat agitators is described by Maulana Azad as. follows: 


“The question now arese about the next step. A 
meeting was held in which Mr. Mahammad Ali, Mr. 
Shaukat Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Maulavi Abdul 
Bari of Firanghi Mahal Lucknow were also present. 
Gandhiji presented his programme of Non-Co-operation. 
He said that the days of deputations and memorials were 
over. We must withdraw all support from the Govern- 
ment and this alone would persuade the Government 
to come to terms. He suggested that all Government 
titles should be returned, law courts and educational 
institutions should be boycotted, Indians should resign 
from the services and refuse to take any part in the newly — 
constituted legislatures.” (p. 9, India Wins Freedom), 

As we have said before, during these negotiations and con- 
ferences Gandhiji met Maulana Azad for the first time. The 
Spiritual affinity between the two will be apparent from the 
following passage in Maulana Azad’s book: 
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“As soon as Gandhiji described his proposaj I re- 
membered that this was the programme which Tolstoy 
had outlined many years ago.... Tolstoy advised that the 
praper method to paralyse an oppressive Government was 
to refuse taxes, resign from all services and boycott all 
institutions supporting the Government. He _ believed 
that such a programme would compel any Government 
to come to terms. I also remembered that I myself sug- 
gested a similar programme in some articles in ‘ Al Hilal.’ 


“Others reacted according to their own  back- 
grounds. Hakim Ajmal Fhan said that he wanted some 
time to consider the programme. He would not like to 
advise others till he was willing to accept the programme 
himself. Maulavi Abdul Bari said that Gandhiji’s sug- 
gestions raised fundamental issues and he could not give a 
reply till he had meditated and sought divine guidance. 
Mahammad Ali and Shaukat Ali said that they would 
wait till Maulavi Abdul Bari’s deciston was. known. 


“Gandhiji then turned to me. I said without a 
moment’s hesitation that I fully accepted the programme. 
If people really wanted to help Turkey, there was no 
alternative to the programme sketched by Gandhiji.” (at 
pS 


On the strength of his alliance with the Khilafat leaders, 


Gandhiji formally inaugurated his Non-Co-operation movement 
on the Ist August, 1920, the day following the night in which 
Lokmanya Tilak died. In company of Mahammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali, he began to move about with the Ulemas and 
Maulanas and had long talks with them on Islamic philosophy, 
violence, non-violence etc. In order to bring the Muslim divines 
in his fold he was ready ta make some relaxation of his elastic 
doctrine of non-violence and in his statement dated 10th March, 
1920, he said as follows (Tendulkar, Vol. I, p. 285); 


“But Muslims have special Koranic obligations in 
which the Hindus may or may not join. They, therefore, 
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reserve to themselves the right, in the event of the failure 
of non-co-operation cum non-violence, in order to enforce 
justice, to resort to all such methods as may be enjoined 
by the Islamic scriptures. I venture heartily to asso- 
ciate myself with this resolution.” 


Dr. Ambedkar writes: 


“ There was another prominent fact to which I drew 
the attention of Mahatma Gandhi. Both of us were 
together one night at the Khilafat conference at Nagpur. 
The Ayats (verses) of the Quran recited by the Maulanas 
on that occasion contained frequent references to Jihad. 
... When I drew his attention to this phase of the Khilafat 
movement, Mahatmaji smiled and said ‘They are allud- 
ing to the British bureaucracy.’ In reply I said that it 
was all subversive of the idea of non-violence and wher 
the reversion of feeling came, the Mahomedan Maulanas 
would not refrain from using these verses against the 
Hindus. (B. R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or the Partition of 
india, p. 149),” 


Gandhiji’s religio-political activities in this respect were 
not approved by the leading politicians of the country. His 
fiery speeches in support of the Khilafat were disapproved even 
by his own followers. One of his close associates of those days, 
Indulal Yajnik, said as follows: | 


““... We had never bargained with Mr. Gandhi to 
join him in any semi-religious or religio-political move- 
ment. We had joined him solely with a view to follow- 
ing him on any path of direct action to wage purely poli- 
tical fights with a view to securing national liberty. 

(Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, Pp. 252-53).” 


After formally inaugurating the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, Gandhiji and Ali Brothers made a whirlwind tour of the 
country rousing the Muslims to a high pitch of excitement. 
Many thousands of ignorant and innocent Muslim peasants 
were prevailed upon to start on Hijrat (Exodus) to an Islamic 
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country after breaking up their homes in India When they 
reached the border of Afghanistan, the Afghan authorities for- 
bade their entry into Afghan territory. There was also a 
ghastly collision with the Afghansoldiers, Bulk of them there- 
after returned to India after unspeakable sufferings and con- 
siderable loss of life. Return to India did not end.the miseries 
of the survivors, because most of them before: undertaking the 
Hijrat had sold away their lands and properties in India. 


Another unhappy event was the Moplah rebellion in 
Malabar. The Moplas are a devout Muslim community 
who made their living by agriculture and fishing. The Khilafat 
movement roused these people to fanaticism. They declared 
‘a holy war to set up a Caliphate Kingdom. In course of the 
Moplah rebellion, several Europeans, many Hindu landowners 
and money-lenders were murdered, Hindu temples were dese- 
crated and many Hindus converted into Islam. The Govern- 


ment suppressed the rebellion with the greatest severity and 
many lives were lost. 


Hindu-Muslim unity over the Khilafat movement was never 
based on firm foundation. To the Muslim masses it was a reli- 
gious movement without any thought of Indian freedom whereas 
for Gandhiji it was a weapon for his own ends. Gandhiji said— 
“T claim that with us both the Khilafat is a central fact, with 
Maulana Mahammad Ali because it is his religion, with me 
because, in laying down my life for the Khilafat, I ensure safety 
of the cow, that is, my religion, from the Mussalman knife.” 


When the temporary Hindu-Muslim friendship born out of 
Khilafat movement ended, the demon of communalism again, 
raised its head and there were numerous Hindu-Muslim riots in 
various places, At Kohat, hell was let loose upon the Hindus 
and the entire Hindu population evacuated Kohat. For all the 
murders, incendiarism and destruction of property, aggrieved 
Hindus laid the blame at Gandhiji’s doors: “ You asked the 
Hindus to make common cause with the Muslims on the Khila- 
fat question and now that the Khilafat is over, the awakened 
Muslims have proclaimed a kind of holy war against us Hindus. 
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The Muslims said: “We simple-minded people have been 
unjustly treated You, by your agitation, won over Mahammad 
Ali to your side and you attacked the famous institution at 
Aligarh built with patient care by Sir Syed Ahmed. Your boy- 
cott of Councils prevented our able men from going to the 
Councils. to the prejudice of the interest of our community 

(Tendulkar, Vol. 2, p. 130).” 


Gandhiji’s Khilafat agitation led to another unhappy result. 
The then Viceroy, Lord Reading, became afraid that this move- 
ment would lead the Indian Muslims to permanent opposition to 
the British Raj. So he sent a telegram to Edwin Montagu, the 
then Secretary of State for India, recommending that suzer- 
ainty of the Sultan of Turkey over Constantinople and its 
neighbouring territories should be restored. In order to ap- 
pease the Muslim feeling, this telegram was published without 
taking formal consent of the British Cabinet. For this act of 
indiscretion, Edwin Montagu, one of the greatest friends of India, 
was peremptorily dismissed from his post and had to go out of 
public life for ever. Shortly after, he died broken-hearted. A 
life dedicated to India was thus sacrificed to the Khilafat move- 
ment. | 


If the Indian Muslims cared to follow the proceedings of 
the conference at Lausanne in 1922-23, they would have found 
that the Turks were more interested in getting possession of 
Mosul oil-fields rather than for the suzerainty of the Caliph 
over the Jazirut-ul-Arab or Muslim Holy Places. It was a 
strange spectacle that while the misguided Indian Muslims 
were prepared to lay down their lives for the maintenance of 
the Turkish sovereignty over the Arab lands, the Turks them- 
selves were prepared to barter away Arabia, Syria and Pales- 
tine for the rich oil-fields of Mosul. On March 3, 1924, the 
final and deadly blow was struck at the Khilafat movement by 
Ghazi Mustafa Kamal Pasha. Aa Turk, who exiled the Khalifa 
Abdul Majid and abolished the Caliphate. But in the mean- 


we Khilafat agitation poisoned the whole body politic of 
ndia. 


CHAPTER X. 


Gandhiji intensifies Khilafat agitation with a frenzy 
Khilafat and Khaddar reveal Gandhiji and his 
Life-mission, 


(1921) 


A Khilafat conference was held at Karachi on July 8, 1921. 
Ali Brothers made some flamboyant speeches there. In their 
speeches they said that it would be an act of irreligion for a 
faithful Moslem to serve in the Army as the British Govern- 
ment was hostile to the Caliph of Islam. They were arrested, 
tried and given long sentences fcr inciting the Indian Army to 
disaffection. 


Arrest and imprisonment of Ali Brothers led Gandhiji to 
furious thought. He came to the conclusion that the life and 
soul of his Non-co-operation strategy depended on the strength 
and emotional intensity of the Khilafat Movement. Therefore 
he was determined that the flame of the Khilafat Movement 
must be kept ablaze. With that end in view, he felt that if he 
himself be sent to prison for his activities in the Khilafat cause, 
his Non-co-operation movement would acquire tremendous 
Strength among the Moslems. He was bent on retaining the 
Moslems under his banner and under his leadership for what 
he considered his life’s mission. Hence, after the imprison- 
ment of Ali Brothers, he himself took their role and stepped 
into their shoes. At this time Gandhiji was in South India and 
he repeated the offensive speech of Mohammad Ali in all pub- 
lic meetings there. He did not remain satisfied with his indivi- 
dual action alone but took further steps for broadcasting the 
speech of Mahammad Ali throughout the country and for asso- 
ciating the Indian National Congress with the Kar? 1i resolu- 
tion of the Khilafat Conference. | 

By way of reply to a communique issued by the Governor 


of Bombay on the subject of prosecution of Ali Brothers, 
Gandhiji said: 
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‘ The Governor of Bombay evidently does not know 
that the Indian National Congress began to «umper with 
tk» loyalty of the Sepoy in September last year, 
that the central Khilafat Committee began it earlier, and I 
began it earlier still, for 1 must be permitted to take the 
credit or the odium of suggesting that India had a right 
openly to tell the Sepoy and everyone who served the 
Government in any capacity whatsoever that he parti- 
cipated in the wrongs done by the Government. The 
Conference at Karachi merely repeated the Congress 
declaration in terms of Islam. How can any one having 
a spark of humanity in him, and any Mussalman having 
any pride in his religion, feel otherwise thanthe Ali Bro- 
thers have done? ... His Exceilency musi? know that the 
sedition has become the creed of the Congress. Every 
Non co-operator is pledged to preach disaffection to- 
wards the Government established by law.” 

(Tendulkar, Vol. 2, p. 59): 
At Trichinopoly he said: 

“TI was not present at the historic conference ar 
Karachi and had I been present there I should also have 
been one of those who supported that resolution.” (at 
p. 59). | 

At this period of his whirlwind campaign to further the 
cause of non-co-operation and Khilafat, he took the momen- 
tous decision of becoming a half-naked fagir (in the words of 
Winston Churchill) with only a loin-cloth as his dress. This he- 
did on the 2ist September, 1921, while he was in South India, 

(pp. 59-60, Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. 2).. 


On the 24th September, he issued an appeal to the Muslims: 
“We must repeat the formula of the Ali Brothers regarding 
the duty of soldiers and invite imprisonment” (at p. 60). 


Thereafter, he called a Conference of Congress leaders at 
Bombay and himself presided over it. What followed there- 
after showed to what extent the Congress leaders had gone in. 
their abdication of reason and subservience to Gandhiji. A 
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Manifesto was issued as a challenge to the Government under 
the signature of fifty prominent Congress-men in which the 
spirit of Mahammad Ali’s speech was repeated with this fur- 
ther addition: 


“We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of liveli- 
hood.” (at p. 60 Tendulkar). 


The most amazing thing is that among the fifty signatories 
occurred the following names amongst others: Motila! Nehru, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, C. Rajagopalachari, Rajendra Prasad, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and M. R. Jayakar. Later on the Manifesto was ratified 
by the All-India Congress Committee itself, thus identifying 
the Congress in full with the activities of the Khilafat leaders. 


Thereafter the offensive Karachi resolution of the Khilafat 
Conference and the above Manifesto were tepeated from a thou- 
sand platforms all over India. A very interesting conversation 
on the subject which Mr. Jayakar had with Sir Chimanlal Seta)- 
vad, who was Law Member of the Bombay Government at the 
time, is recorded in Mr. Jayakar’s autobiography. Sir Chimanlal 
Said: 

“Do you think that I will allow the Government of 
Bombay to walk into the trap you have laid for it by 
courting imprisonment by signing the Manifesto to-day? 
Nothing will happen. None of you will be arrested. You 
forget that I am a Member of this Government and it 
will be my duty topreventitfrom getting into your trap.” 

(p. 451, Jayakar, Vol. D. 

Lord Reading also, shrewd as he was, did not take any 

notice of the Manixesto and did not order any arrest. 


Over the aforesaid Manifesto of fifty leaders, there had been 
clash between Gandhiji and the Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
Tagore was never enamoured of the Non-co-operation mass 
movement of Gandhiji. When the stories of Jalianwalabagh mas- 
Sacre and of other atrocities became known to the Poet, he 

; | 
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showed his indignation against the Government by renouricing 
his knighthood. But that was his individual act of Non-co-oper- 
ation. But he saw the dangerous side of arousing the passions 
of the ignorant masses and, therefore, he was dead against any 
mass movement in this respect. He felt that it was his duty to 
utter a word of caution to Gandhiji and his warning letter was 
as follows (pp. 252-253, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas by Rev. C. F. 
Andrews): 


“... Passive Resistance is a force which is not neces- 
sarily moral in itself; it can be used against truth as well] — 
as for it. The danger inherent in all forces grows strong- 
er when it is likely to gain success, for then it becomes 


temptation. 
* = a g & 


“This is why I pray most fervently that nothing 
which tends to weaken our spiritual freedom may in- 
trude into our marching line; that martyrdom for the 
cause of truth may never degenerate into fanaticism for 
mere verbal forms, descending into self-deception that 
hides itself behind sacred names...” 


After getting signatures of all prominent political.leaders 
in the aforesaid Manifesto, Gandhiji became anxious to get the 
signature of the Poet also. The Poet, however, not only refused 
to sign the Manifesto inspite of personal pressure from Gandhiit 
but issued a counter-manifesto of his own severely condemning 
Gandhian authoritarianism. A very telling paragraph in this 
counter-manifesto of the Poet ran as follows (See October num- 
ber of Modern Review, 1921; See also p. 451, Jayakar: p. 61 
Tendulkar’s Mahatma, Vol. 2): 


“An outside influence seemed to be bearing down 
on the people, grinding them and making one and alli 
Speak in the same tone, follow the same groove. Every- 
where I was told that culture and reasoning should ab- 
dicate, blind obedience only reign.... A cause so great as 
India’s should not be dependent on the will of a single 
master.... Emotion and enthusiasm is required but also 
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science and meditation. All the moral forces of the 
Nation must be called upon. Economists must find prac- 
tical solutions, educationists must teach, statesmen must 
ponder and workers work. No pressure, either open or 
hidden, must weigh on the intelligence.” 


Tagore’s open indictment of Gandhian tactics evoked from 
Gandhiji a spirited reply tinged with a touch of arrogance and 
sarcasm. In the concluding portion of his reply Gandhiji said 
as follows: (p. 263, Mahatma Gandhiji’s Ideas by Rev. C. F. 

Andrews. See also p. 64 Tendulkar’s.Mahatma, Vol. 2). 


‘My modesty has prevented me from declaring 
from the house-top that the Message of Non-co-operation, 
Non-violence... is a message to the world. It must fall 
flat if it does not bear fruit in the soil where it has been 
delivered.” | 


' Cut to the quick by the strong language used by Tagore 
- against Gandhian authoritarianism, Gandhiji, in his reply to the 
Poet’s indictments, blurted out the psychological forces that 
were working in his mind. Ghndhiji was not at all in a peni- 
tent or humble mood but took a boastful pride in his actions. 
He says here clearly that he has a message for the world and 
before the message can be given to the world, India must receive 
it and assimilate it. In his letter to Every Briton written during 
the Second Wor'd War, he said that spread of non-violent 
non-co-operation was his Life’s Mission and that he had no in- 
terest in living except for the prosecution of that mission. His 
sole object in coming back to India was to make experiments 
about what he conceived to be his life’s mission and for that 
purpose he brought his Ashramites of Phoenix Park, South Africa, 
along with him (See Tendulkar. V. 6, p. 186). All activities 
of Gandhiji from the day he set his feet upon the soil of India 
were directed towards that aim. Freedom-fight or Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity held only a sccondary place in his life. He was in- 
terested in them so far as they were auxiliary to Gandhian’ends. 
Therefore we find that from 1915 to 1919, while Jinnah was 
trying to bring the Congress and the League together and was 
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working incessantly for Hindu-Muslim unity, Gandhiji confined 
his activities towards the dress-rehearsals of his Passive Resis- 
tance activities or Satyagrahas in various places. While the 
whole country was expressing its admiration for Jinnah’s patrio- 
tic work, Gandhiji took no notice of Jinnah nor did he show any 
interest in his work. 

_ Though Gandhiji regularly attended the Congress Sessions 
annually after his return to India yet he never took any note- 
worthy part in Congress work till the Amritsar Session of the 
Congress in 1919. There his attitude was one of caution and 
moderation. But after he had joined hands with the Khilafat 
agitators and was assured of a considerable Muslim following, 
there was a sudden change in his attitude, and he felt that time 
had come for him to play a leading role in Indian politics. He 
felt confident that it would not be a difficult task for him to 
occupy a dominant position in the body-politic of the country 
as the old Congress leaders, who were too much westernised, 
had no deep roots in the hearts of the people. Gandhiji brought 
with him a priceless gift from South Africa. He had learnt by 
experience that masses are the ultimate source of power, and 
anybody who can appeal to the passions and emotions of the 
masses will have the sceptre of leadership at his feet. Leader- 
ship through mass-movement was his Master-Plan. Whatever 
-he said or did from the very first day of his landing in India 
was done in a calculated manner to attain the undisputed 
leadership of India. With his profound knowledge of human 
psychology, he came to the deliberate conclusion that to achieve 
his aim, he must secure for himself the status of a religio-political 
leader. His mode of living and his loin-cloth had a definite 
purpose behind them. For 4 or 5 years after his arrival in 
India he did not take much prominent part in the politics of 
India but kept himself busy in cosolidating his position among 
the masses. The Indian National Congress was founded on 
Western ideology and on British Liberalism. Liberal ideas of 
Locke, Hume, Burke, John Stuart Mill, John Morley etc. were 
the Bible of the previous Congress politicians. Jinnah used to 
say that British Liberalism was part of his life. Naturally, 
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therefore, the Indian masses were out of touch with Indian 
politics or with the Indian National Congress. Gandhiji de- 
finitely shunned the path shown by the previous Indian leaders 
who were too much anglicised. He was determined to India- 
nise the Indian politics. For this Gandhiji fully deserves the 
admiration of every Indian. Indeed he was a great pioneer 
who showed a new way to the Indian politicians. He set an 
example before other leaders by associating himself whole- 
heartedly with the masses, their lives, problems, sentiments and 
aspirations. In talking to the people he scrupulously avoided 
any reference to the western ideas or ideology but talked on 
Ramayan, Mahabharata and Upanishads and on Ram-Raijya. 
His deliberate merging of himself with the common people in- 
tensely strengthened his position and at the same time roused 
a mass-consciousness as had never been witnessed before. He 
was already raised to the position of a Mahatma. The result 
was that at Gandhiji’s call the masses: responded with their full 
soul because they felt that here was a leader who was of their 
own flesh and blood and who spoke to them in their heart’s 
language. Love, respect and the devotion of the masses placed 
him at the pinnacle of power. Gradually, politica] leaders far 
above him in education and intellectual capacity, came under 
his political influence and virtually placed themselves at his 
service to work under his guidance and even subordinated their 
judgments to his. In this group, the foremost man was Pandit 
Motilal Nehru who surrendered himself to Gandhiji as soon as 
the latter formulated his Non-co-operation programme during 
the Calcutta session of the Indian Nationa] Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1920. Another notable capture Of Gandhiji was 
Vallabhbhai Patel (he was not yet Sardar Patel), 2 well-known 
criminal lawyer of Ahmedabad who became his chief adjutant. 
He took up the organisational side of Gandhiji’s plans. Gandhiji 
was fortunate in having him at the head of his Organisation, as 
his organising ability had rarely been surpassed. Vallabhbhai 
Patel was not yet kown outside the circle of Ahmedabad but 
Pandit Motilal Nehru was an all-India figure. He may be said 
to be the Herald of Gandhian era in Indian politics. When he 
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with his Harrow and Cambridge educated son Jawaharlal 
came under his banner Gandhism received its greatest 


impetus. 


Hindu masses were already at the feet of the Mahatma 
and the Khilafat Movement brought the Muslim masses also | 
under his banner. With the united Hindu-Muslim fanaticism 
behind him, he hoped to be invincible and the Gandhian hege- 
mony in India to be complete. He had no use for Jinnah, but 
Mahammad Ali, Shaukat Ali and Maulana Azad were useful 
to him. He had no use for Mrs, Besant who led a dedicated life 
for India. He had no use for the stern and adamant Subhas, 
but the pliant Jawaharlal was very useful to him. He employed 
every conceivable means to raise Jawaharlal to the pinnacles of 
power and at the same time did not hesitate to stoop low for 
the purpose of political ruination of Subhas. 


Now, a word must be said for Gandhiji’s khaddar-cult to- 
gether with his insistence on hand-spinning. This cult is not 
SO innocent as it apparently looks. Gandhiji was not satisfied 
by merely directing that all Congress-men must wear khaddar 
but he had also enjoined that none should be allowed to be a 
member of the Indian National Congress who did not spin 
regularly with his own hands. Tagore wrote to Gandhiji that 
he felt that hand-spinning was a very useful accessory occupa- 
tion for a villager but why insist that everybody, whether a 
townsman or a villager, must do hand-spinning? For one man 
it may be useful but for another a sheer waste of time. The 
Poet said that he could not understand Gandhiji’s over-all 
Stress upon hand-spinning by everybody and he particularly 
protested against the peremptory direction of Ganldhiji that no 
one could be a memben of the Indian National Congress unless 
he regularly spun with his own hands. The Poet characterised 
this direction as an interference with freedom of thought and 
action. In an uncompromising reply to the Poet, Gandhiji 
wrote: “I do, indeed, ask the Poet and sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament.” Tagore’s first intpression of Gandhiji’s 
Sabarmati Asram was as follows (Jayakar, p. 373): 
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‘‘... What a wilderness of white colour; the walls 
of the buildings are white, the river sands are white, the 
Khaddar is white, everything is white at the Asram. 
Mark you, before long it will develop into a political cult 
as intolerant and tyrannical as the civilisation born of 
the sandy deserts of Arabia. The white colour is a colour 
of intolerance. Gandhi has adopted it ; it will have its 
consequence.”’ 


Gandhiji did not invent his white khaddar-cult merely for 
the altruistic benefit of hungry millions but he had ulterior mo- 
tives behind this cult and these were to further the cause of Gan- 
dhian ambitions. It was to be the battle-dress of the Gandhian 
faithfuls, the Swiss Guards of the Gandhian Papacy. Hand-spin- 
ning for hours was meant to regulate and control the thoughts 
of the spinners—a sort of brain-washing exercise. Its result would 
be that the spinners will unconsciously think in unison with 
the Gandhian thoughts and will. be converted into Gandhian 
automatons to do or die according to the wishes of Gandhiji. 
Thousands of Gandhian workers, whom he called constructive 
workers acted strictly according to Gandhian injunctions and 
constituted the nucleus of the non-violent fighters of Gandhism. 

In the early days of his career, Gandhiji was a democrat 
and called the Congress the mouthpiece of the nation where 
everyone was entitled to express his own views. When he 
made his first attempt to convert the Congress to his non-co- 
operation programme, he said: 

“T am told that I have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution 
I am breaking up the political life of the country. The 
Congress is not a party organisation. It ought to pro- 
vide a platform for all shades of opinion, and a minority 
need not leave this organisation, but may look forward 
to translate into a majority, in course of time, if its opi- 
nion commended. itself to the country, (Tendulkar, p. 12, 
Vol. 2).” 

But with his meteoric success, he became a changed man 
and tried to exclude everybody from the Congress who had 
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not subscribed fo Gandhian ways. It became a rule that before 
a man could have entry into the Congress he must prove, by 
hand-spinning and khaddar-wearing that he is a Gandhian 
Faithful. 

Here we want to draw the attention of the reader to a 
speech made by Gandhiji at the Ramgarh Session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1940, when he gave the following clarion 
call to the Congress. The said speech may be almost termed 
as Gandhiji’s battle-cry and is as follows: pp. 174-175, History 
of Congress, Vol. II, Pattabhi Sitaramayya): 


“We are not only a democratic organisation but 
we are also a fighting organisation... When we march 
as an army we are no longer a democracy. As soldiers 
we have got to take orders from the General and obey 
them implicitly. His word must be law. I am your 
General... When you appoint me as your General you 
must obey my command. There will be no argument 
about it... They are not to reason why.” 


“My mind is wholly concentrated on trying this ex- 
periment with your help and support, because it will help 
not only India but the whole world.... ” 


“Every Congress Committee must, therefore, be- 
come a unit of Satyagraha. To that extent democracy 
comes to an end. To that extent a democratic organisa- 
tion like ours will have to follow explicitly my instruc- 
tions.” 


“Every Congress Committee should become Satya- 
graha Committee and register such Congressmen...who 
would spin regularly and who habitually use khaddar to 
the exelusion of all other cloth. These Satyagraha Com- 
mittees would become busy spitning-depots. They will 
work in conjunction with and under the guidance of 
A. I. C. C. branches in a business-like manner so that 
there remain in the jurisdiction of the Committees no 
Congress-men who have not adopted Khaddar for ex- 
clusive use.” 
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Gandhiji was indeed playing for the highest imaginable 
stakes, and he cherished a Caeserian ambition. His ambition 
was to found a Holy Gandhian Empire in India, and to be its 
Pope. Literal meaning of Pope is Papa or Bapu. It is to be 
noted that he began to call himself ‘ Bapu’ and sign his letters 
as Bapu. The appropriation of the use of this word to himself 
is a pointer to the direction of his ambition--to be the Bapu 
of the New India and thereafter to be the Bapu of the world. 
For the achievement of his ambitions, the fanatical obedience 
of Hindu-Muslim masses towards him was the first requirement, 
and if he could secure, that, then the mighty British Govern- 
ment would be powerless before him ‘and it would be compelled 
to quit India. Then his khaddar-clad battalion, duly brain- 
washed by continuous hand-spinning, would form his Swiss- 
Guard to establish and protect the Gandhian Papacy in India. 


After establishing Holy Gandhian Empire in India, he would 
have ventured to conquer new fields fon Gandhism. It was the 
dream, aim and ambition of Gandhiji to convert the whole 
world to the path of Gandhism. This idea was at the back of 
his mind when he wrote to Poet Tagore in 1921: 


“My modesty has prevented me from declaring from 
the house-top that message of Non-co-operation and Non- 
violence is a meSsage to the world.” 


He reiterated this idea in an article in ‘ Young India,’ dated 
January 12, 1928 (see Tendulkar, p. 327, Vol. II): 


“My ambition is much higher than independence. 
Through the delivery of India, I seek to deliver the 
so-called subject races of the earth from the crushing 
heels of western exploitation in which England is the 
greatest partner. If India converts, as it can, Englishmen, 
it can become the predominant partner in a world-Com- 
monwealth of which England can have the privilege of 
becoming a partner, if she chooses. India has the right, 
if she only knew, of becoming the predominant partner, 
by reason of her numbers, geographical position and 
culture inherited for ages. This is a big talk, 1 know. 
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For a fallen India to aspire to move the world and pro- 
tect the weaker races is seemingly an impertinence. But, 
I can no longer hide the light’ under a bushel. Mine 
ts an ambition worth living for and worth dying for...’” 


Now let us see to what Utopia or Heaven Gandhiji wanted 


to lead India. Gandhiji formulated his outlook on the modern 
world:in a béok “ Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule” which 
was published in 1909. Some extracts from the said book are 
given below: 


“It is not the British people who are ruling India 
but it is modern civilisation, through its railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and almost every invention which has 
been claimed to be a triumph of civilisation. 
Bombay, Calcutta and.other chief cities of India are the 
real plague spots. If British Rule were replaced to- 
morrow by Indian rule based on modern methods, India 
would be.no better off, except that she would be able 
to retain some of the money that is drained away to 
England; but then India would only become a second 
or fifth nation of Europe or America... 


“Medical science is the concentrated essence of 
black magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to what 
passes for high medical skill as such. Hospitals are ins- 
truments that the devil has been using fc” his own pur- 
pose, in order to keep his hold on his kingdom. They 
perpetuate vice, misery and degradation and real slavery 
... If there were no hospitals for veneral diseases, or 
even for consumptives, we should have less consumptions 
and less sexual vice among us. 


“India’s salvation consists in unlearning what she 
has learnt during the past fifty years or so. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors and such like have: 
all to go.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


Congress Surrenders to Gandhiji : Jinnah Leaves 
the Congress (1920) | 


When the Non-co-operation movement was inaugurated 
on the ist August, 1920, by Gandhiji, the Indian National Con- 
gress as such had no concern with it. The movement. was 
Started on his own initiative without any support or approval 
of the Congress. Pandit Madan: Mohan Malviya uttered words 
of warning against the course of action taken by Gandhiji with- 
out waiting for the verdict of the Congress. Gandhiji’s reply 
was: 

“There are moments in your life when you must 
act, even though you cannot carry your best friends 
with you. The ‘still voice’ within you must always be 
the final arbiter when there is a conflict of duty... When, 
one has an unshakable faith in a particular policy or 
action, it would be folly to wait for the Congress pro-., 
nouncement.” (Tendulkar, p. 2, Vol. ID). 


Gandhiji now became anxious that the Congress also 
Should adopt his Non-co-operation programme. But already 
there was some opposition in the country to his programme 
of boycott of Councils and schools and colleges. Bengal and 
Maharastra politicians were not enthusiastic. The Indian 
National Congress as well as the Muslim League held their 
Special Sessions at Calcutta in September, 1920 to consider 
Gandhiji’s programme. That both these great organisations 
held their sessions simultaneously at the same place was due 
to the earnest efforts of Jinnah to chalk out a common pro- 
gramme for both. Gandhiji was, however, interested oniy in his 
Non-Co-operation programme and in nothing else, and he was 
determined to capture the Congress for his own ends. In this 
Special Session of the Congress with Lala Lajpat Rai as the 
President, Gandhiji personally moved the resolution dealing 
with the question of non-co-operation. He proposed the adop- 
tion by the Congress of a policy of progressive non-violent non- 
co-operation which would begin with the renunciation of titles 
bestowed by the Government and with the triple boycott 
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(namely, the boycott of legislatures, law-courts and educational 
institutions) and would end in non-payment of taxes. He en- 
thused the audience by boldly declaring ‘If there is a sufficient 
response to my scheme, I make bold to reiterate my statement 
that you can gain Swaraj in the course of the year (Tendulkar, 
p. 12, V. 2). Gandhiji received the greatest support from 
Pandit Motilal Nehru who was the first man among the leaders 
to come under his banner, while a formidable group of politi- 
cians led by C. R. Das were arrayed against him. But, in spite 
of strong opposition from the older section of the leaders, 
Gandhiji’s motion was carried by a large majority. Out of the 
totai 2728 votes, 1855 votes were cast in favour of Gandhiji. 

Jinnah opposed Gandhiji’s resolution of non-co-opera- 
tion. He advised caution and restraint. Gandhiji, however, 
appealed to religious fanaticism of his audience, particularly 
fo the Muslim section of it and said—‘ This is a religious posi- 
tion. In Islam they consider it sinful for them to go to the 
Councils and take the oath of allegiance. Let not practical 
India and practical politicians, who gather here from year to 
year, forget this settled fact.” 


It is to be particularly noted that in the Subjects Committee’ 
of the Congress, all Muslim delegates,:except Jinnah, voted 
with Gandhiji. Nothing could swerve Jinnah from the consti- 
tutional path he chalked out for himself, even if it made him 
unpopular among his co-religionists. 

Elated with the success in the voting, Gandhiji said as 
follows: (Tendulkar, p. 14, Vol .2): 


“ An analysis of the votes shows that the country 
wants non-co-operation... The majority has taken upon 
its shoulders a tremendous responsibility. Every indivi- 
dual voter in favour of my proposal has certainly bound 
himself, ** he is a parent, to withdraw his children from 
schools or colleges subject in any way to Government 
control. Every voter being lawyer is bound at the 
earliest opportunity to suspend his practice and promote 
the cause of settlement of disputes by private arbitration. 
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... Every delegate voting with the majority has bound 
himself to stimulate hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and in his own person to use hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth.” 
Later on, he said— | 
“I do not rely merely upon the lawyer class or 
highly educated men to carry out all the stages of non- 
co-operation. My hope is more with the masses, so far 
as the later stages of non-co-operation are concerned.” 


When Gandhiji inaugurated the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment, Poet Rabindranath Tagore was in Europe. He disliked 
the idea of negation contained in non-co-operation. He was 
very much perturbed by the course which the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement was taking in India. From Europe he express- 
ed his anxiety in the following words (Tendulkar, p. 44, Vol. 2): 


“We neéd all the moral forces which Mahatma 
Gandhi represents and which he alone in the world can 
represent... (But) it is criminal to transpose moral force 
into force. My prayer is that India may represent the 
co-operation of all the peoples of the world. For India, 
unity is truth, and division evil. Unity is that which 
embraces and understands everything; consequently, it 
cannot be attained through negation. The present at- 
tempts to separate our spirit from that of the Occident 
is tantamount to spiritual suicide. The present age has 
been dominated by the Occident, because the Occident 
has a mission to fulfil. We of the Orient should learn 
from the Occident. No nation can find its own salvation 
by breaking away from others.” 


Gandhiji’s reply was— (at p. 45). 
“The present struggle is being waged against com- 
pulsory ‘ , against one-sided combination, 


against armed imposition of modern methods of exploi- 
tation masquerading under the name of civilization. ... 
Weeding is as necessary to agriculture as sowing.” 
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The Calcutta Session of the Congress held in September 
was a Special Session to consider the feasibility of the Gandhian 
programme of Non-Co-operation. 


Then came the regular annual session of the Congress 
at Nagpur in December, 1920. Great interest was aroused in 
Gandhiji’s Non-co-operation resolution. A record number of 
delegates attended the session. It was known that the Presi- 
dent-Designate of the year,.C. Vijayraghavachariar and the im- 
“mediate past-President Lala Lajpat Rai were lukewarm on the 
subject of Non-co-operation. Maharashtra’s opposition was in- 
_ tense as appeared in a manifesto circulated by G. S. Khaparde, 
on behalf of the Congress Democratic Party founded by Loka- 
manya Tilak. C. R. Das had come with a large Bengal contin- 
gent to cross swords with Gandhiji on the Non-Co-operation 
resolution. But there was a somersault on his part and he sur- 
rendered to Gandhiji. With the surrender of C. R. Das it seem- 
ed that the resolution would be passed unanimously amidst 
general acclamation. But there arose a man of steel] nerves 
to express his dissent, and he was no other than Mahammad 
Ali Jinnah, the old Guard, the Great Sentinel of the old. Indian 
National Congress of Dadabhai Naoroji and Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. During his speech when he referred to Gandhiji and 
Mahammad Ali as Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahammad Ali, there 
was tremendous uproar among the audience who shouted that 
Mr. Jinnah must prefix Mahatma and Maulana whenever he 
mentioned the names of Gandhiji and Mahammad Ali. Jinnah 
refused to be coerced and was shouted down. 


This was the last Congress meeting in which Jinnah actively 
participated. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has described the de- 
parture of Jinnah from the Congress in the following words: 


“ A few old leaders, however, dropped out of the 
Congress after Calcutta (?, this must be a mistake for 
Nagpur) and among those a popular and well-known 
figure was that of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Sarojini Naidu cali- 
ed him ‘ Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity,’ and he 
had been largely responsible in the past for bringing 
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the Muslim League nearer to the Congress. But the 
new developments in the Congress—Non-Co-operation 
and the new constitution which made it more of a popu- 
lar and mass organisation—were thoroughly disapproved 
by him. He disagreed on political grounds... Tempera- 
mentally he did not fit in at all with the new Congress. 
He felt completely out of his element in the khadi-clad 
crowd demanding speeches in Hindustani. The enthu- 
siasm of the people outside struck him as mob-hysteria.” 


The character of the Gandhian Congress frightened °the 
Liberals. Shrinivasa Sastri in an open letter said as follows: 


“In spite of discussions of many friends of our 
party, I have been attending the sessions of the Indian 
National Congress whenever I could. My experience, 
however, has been most: disheartening. Every session 
since the Special meeting in Bombay in 1918 has outdone 
its predecessor in the adoption of impracticable pro- 
gramme, in unreasoning opposition to Government. So 
long as there was the slightest hope left, some of us felt 
it a duty to warn our reckless countrymen against the 
perils of the course along which they were drifting. That 
excuse is no longer there after the Non-co-operation 
movement began.” (Tendulkar, p. 31, Vol. 2). 


When Gandhiji requested Jinnah to rally under the banner 
of Non-Co-operation, jinnah’s reply was as follows: 


“1 thank you for your kind suggestion offering me 
to take my share in the new life that has opened up be- 
fore the country. If by New Life’ you mean your 
methods and your programme, I am afraid I cannot ac- 
cept them; for I am fully convinced that it must lead 8 
disaster... your methods have already caused splits an 
division in almost every institution that you have ap 
proached hitherto, and in the public life of the snp 
_..and your extreme programme has for the mo 
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: : struck the imagination mostly of the inexperienced youth 


and the ignorant and the illiterate. All this means com- 
plete disorganisation and chaos. What the consequ- 
ence of this may be, I shudder to contemplat:.”’ (Jinnah 
by M.H.S. pp. 264265). 
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CHAPTER XII 


Gandhiji gives a Call to the Students to come out of 
Schools and Colleges—Strong Protest from Tagore and 
_jJinnah (1920-21) 


The main idea of Non-co-operation was that the Govern-: 
ment must be paralysed. Important centres of activity of the 
Government were in schools and colleges and in Law Courts, 
and under Gandhiji’s plan of action these were to be boycotted. 
He said that the education, imparted in schools and colleges 
aided and controlled by the Government, produces slave men- 
tality. Therefore, this must be destroyed. Destruction must 
come first, then construction would be made on a new basis. 
He said that the schools and colleges must be emptied, ‘let 
Students remain idle rather than receive education poisoned 
by the touch of foreign Government.’ (Jayakar, p. 369). The 
worst thing that Gandhiji did was to make an emotional appeal 
to the self-respect of the students (Jayakar, p. 369). Such an ap- | 
peal coming from Gandhiji himself had disastrous effects on the 
students—thousands and thousands of them came out of their 
schools and colleges and loafed about the streets, with a vague 
ambition to do patrictic things at the behest of Gandhiji. In 
Calcutta, one man stood like a solid rock against the advancing 
tide of Gandhian attack on education. He was no other than 
the Tiger of Bengal, the great Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, the then 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Bengal and its 
youth will always cherish with gratitude the memory of Sir 
Asutosh who tried his best to save the students of Bengal from 
Gandhian attacks. A few years later when Sir Asutosh died 
in 1924, the entire student community of Bengal went in mour- 
ing for him. 


Jinnah also took a firm stand against Gandhiji in this res- 
pect. He was much perturbed at the latter’s exploitation of 
students for his Non-co-operation movement. As the unruly 
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Congress mob did not allow Jinnah to finish his speech at the 
Nagpur Congress, he took an opportunity of explaining his views 
on the Non-co-operation movement, particularly the destructive 
aspect of the movement as it affected the student world, in a 
meeting at the Fergusson College, Poona, on the occasion of 
the 6th Death Anniversary of Gokhale. Jinnah had the great- 
est respect for Gokhale and rarely missed Gokhale Death Anni- 
versary occasions. In the said meeting he said that with all 
respects to Gaudhiji he was honestly and sincerely convinced 
in his mind that the political and educational aspects of the 
Non-co-operation programmes were suicidal and harmful in every 
respect. In his opinion, what was wanted was a real political 
movement based on real political principles and based on the 
fire which burnt in the heart of every man for his motherland. 
So long as Indian politics had not that basis, it was bound to 
go in wrong lines. He said that when they (Gandhiji and his 
co-workers) were preaching non-violent non-co-operation they 
were forgetting human nature, they were forgetting that they 
were human beings and not saints, and it was futile to apply soul- 
force for solution of political pfoblems. The boys were asked 
to come out of the Government-aided schools and: colleges, but 
he asked what would they do after withdrawing themselves 
from schools and colleges? Mr. Gandhi had asked them to 
spin the wheel for four or five hours a day and then if any time 
was available to. devote it to learn Hindi. Would any father 
like to ruin the career of his young son in this way? Further, 
Mr. Gandhi had asked the youth of the country to come out 
of the schools and colleges and then go to the villages. Mr. 
Jinnah asked what would these young people do there. A young 
voice from the audience replied that they would educate the 
villagers. Mr. Jinnah retorted—‘“ Young man, take it from me, 
the villagers know things better than you.” 

Tagore also expressed great concern over the exploitation 
of young students by Gandhiji, and wrote strongly on the sub- 
ject. Gandhiji’s reply to Tagore’s denunciation was as follows: 


“The poet’s concern is largely about students. He 
is of opinion that they should not have been called upon 
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to give up Government schools before they had other 
schools to go to. Here I must differ from him. I have 
never been able to make a fetish of literary training. 
My experience has proved that by itself it adds not an 
inch to one’s moral height... 


“... But the poet’s protest against the calling out of 
the students is really a corollary to his objection to the 
very doctrine of Non-co-operation...... 

““ .. Weeding is as necessary to agriculture as sow- 


ing.” 

“And, if India is ever to attain Swaraj of Poet’s 
dream, she will do so only by Non-violent Non-co-opera- 
tion...” (pp. 266-268, Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas by Rev. 
C. F. Andrews). 


Gandhiji has called his autobiography ‘My Experiments 
with Truth.’ His sons were also made objects of his experi- 
ment, They were not given any school-education whatever 
in their young days because Gandhiji had a low opinion about 
school-education. He said that ne preferred disciplined home 
education to school-education. Gandhiji says: 


“Often have I been confronted with various posers 
from friends: what harm had there been, if I had given 
my boys an academical education? What right had J thus 
to clip their wings? Why should I have come in the way 
of their taking degrees and choosing their own careers? ” 


Gandhiji has answered these questions in the following 
words: 


“T am of opinion that, if I had insisted on their 
being educated somehow at public schools, they would 
have been deprived of the training that can be had only 
at the school of experience, or from constant contact 
with the parents. I should never have been free, as I 
am today, from anxiety on their score, and the artificial 
education that they could have had in England or South 
Africa, torn from me, would never have taught them the 
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simplicity and the spirit of service that they show in 
their lives today, while their artificial ways of living might. 
have a serious handicap in my public work...” 

Gandhiji has added a very significant paragraph in his 
autobiography in this connection: 

“The Youths whom I called out in 1920 from those 
citadels of slavery—their schools and colleges—and whom 
I advised: that it was far better to remain unlettered and 
break stones for the sake of liberty than to go in for a 
literary education in the chain of slaves, will probably 
be able now to trace my advice to its source.” 

Mr. Jayakar, a rising star of the Bombay High Court Bar 
was an admirer of Gandhiji and a cool-headed enthusiast in his 
cause. In response to Gandhiji’s appeal he suspended his 
practice in the Bombay High Court. He was keen on doing 
some constructive work and he endeavoured to establish a 
well-equipped National College in Bombay, competing on fair 
terms with the existing Colleges, Elphinstone, Wilson and St. 
Xaviers. Gandhiji promised one lakh of rupees to Jayakar for 
the purpose. Choitram Gidwani, one of the trusted lieutenants 
of Gandhiji, brought a message from him to Jayakar. He said: 
“Tf you want money from Gandhiji, your proposed College 
must satisfy the following conditions: 

(1) The students must not use chairs and benches but 
must sit on gunny carpets; 
(2) They must devote two to three hours a day to 

Charkha-spinning; 

(3) Fvery week-end, they must go to the villages and 
reach Non-co-operation on the basis of two books: 
(a) Mazzini’s Life of Garibaldi; and 
(b) Fenner Brockway’s work on Non-co-oper- 
ation. | 
Mr.«Jayakar replied: 

“There are no villages round about Bombay, but 

only suburbs. Secondly, gunny carpets would not sui 
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Bombay’s atmosphere. But why be dogmatic about such 
a trifle? Remember, that we are competing against well- 
equipped Colleges like Elphinstone, Wilson and St. 
Xaviers. Parsees, Muslims and other communities, not 
wedded to Gandhi’s doctrine, will send their children. 
If my College is to succeed, its environments and condi- 
tions must be nearly the same as in other Bombay Col- 
leges though the nature of the teaching might be diff- 
erent. Besides, why attach so much importance to seat- 
ing arrangements? As for spinning the Charkha for two 
to three hours a day, it is impossible. In my time-table, I 
am giving you one hour a day which is sufficient. As for 
boys going out on week-ends to preach Non-co-operation, 
it will not be permitted by their parents. Why force raw 
children into this political work? They will be clapped 
in jail within a fortnight. Parents do not send their. 
children to College for delivering political speeches lead- 
ing to imprisonment. Why don’t you do that work, you 
political leaders, instead of compelling inexperienced 
boys to do it.” 


“To this, Gidwani’s reply was that his terms were 
definite, and, if I was not prepared to accept them, the 
Congress would not give a farthing.” 


{r. Jayakar continues— 


“ After this, it was difficult to continue the effort 
and on Saturday, 29th January, a final break took place 
with Gidwani and the project of the proposed College 
came to an end, which was a great pity. There was an 
obvious somersault on the part of Gandhi, and other pro- 
minent Congressmen in Bombay. Their original views 
were completely altered. I saw difficulty in agreeing to 
their conditions, totally unsuitable to a College in Bombay 
intended to be a rival to well-equipped and flourishing 
institutions of long standing. I preferred to retain my 
independence rather than be tied to the apron strings 
of people who had no idea of the educational envifon- 
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ments and requirements of a cosmopolitan city like 
Bombay. Coalition with such a group only meant a 
weakening and the ruin of my cause. Honestly, I was 
not able to see eye-to-eye with these people in regard 
to the students’ problem and most of their. activities 
appeared to me to be misguided and destructive, with 
no constructive element in them. Their effort was being 
guided by hatred and aversion. Their speeches were 
most provocative against men with different political 


“Thus my project failed. The staff of teachers I 
had gathered was dispersed, the professors I had invited 
to. Bombay for help in my proposed College returned 
home cancelling their leave, the friendly warning and fore- 
bodings of my critics came true and the prophetic speech- 
es of the Presidents of the Calcutta and Nagpur Con- 
gress sessions proved more Cassandra-like than they had 
appeared at the time of their delivery.” (pp. 429-430,. 
The Story of My Life by Jayakar). 


The Gandhian ideas on the use of spinning in educational 
institutions are given at page 57, Vol. Lof PattabhiSitaramayya’s 
History of the Congress: 


“Imagine six million school children and college 
youths spinning yarn for two hours a day. That would 
produce mountains of yarn and yield oceans of cloth 
which would make schools a revenue-yielding proposi- 
tion. When, therefore, schools become self-supporting 

...they would support Government instead of Govern- 
sent Supporting them.” 


Brilliant young students left schools and colleges in obe- 
dience to Gandhiji’s call only to find later that they had lost 
their moorings. In experimenting with his ideas, was it morally 
right to give this call to the ardent, immature youths? Sri 
Prakasha, a leading Congressman, later on Governor of Madras 
and Bombay, has contributed an article to the Illustrated Weekly 
of India 2th August, 1962) on this question: 
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The questions, as posed by my son, are still unans- 
wered... Was it right for the great leaders of the day to 
utilise students in their political agitation and interfere 
with their studies? Was it right to disturb the even 
tenor of educational institutions? Was it proper for 
those who had followed the dictates of their leaders to 
be left in the lurch when Swaraj came, while those who 
had defied their mandates and entered into office remain- 
ed securely there? Was it proper for those who could 
afford it to short-circuit ‘the letter of law’ and: get their 
children educated at home and abroad because they 
could say that they went to institutions which were not 
aided by or under the control of the British Government 
of India which was all that the Congress directives. said? 
Was it proper for any person with family responsibilities 
—specially of motherless young children—to neglect 
them and plunge into public agitations not even sure if 
he was only amusing himself or was really working for 
any great cause? 


These questions trouble me as much as they troubl- 
ed my son; only he suffered in his own person and I did 
not. If any have answers to give, I should be glad to 
have them. I know many other young men have suff- 
ered more than my son, and many fathers have had 
oreater losses to bear than I.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tilak and Gandhiji (1919-1920) 


When after his alliance with the Khiiafat leaders, Gandhiji 
was propagating his ideas about the Non-violent Non-Co-opera- 
tion, Lokamanya Tilak was still in the land of living and there 
has been controversy on the point whether Tilak approved the 
ideas of Non-Co-operation. Gandhiji himself has recorded his 
impressions of Tilak’s attitude (Vide Tendulkar, Vol. 2, p. 48): 


“IT am conscious that my method is not Mr, Tilak’s 
method... but I sincerely think that Mr. Tilak did not 
disbelieve my method... his last word to me in the pre- 
sence of several friends was, just a fortnight before his 
death, that mine was an excellent method, if the people , 
could be persuaded to take’ to it. But he said he had 
doubts...” 


There is another record of the same interview (Jayakar, 
Story of My Life, p. 386, Vol. I): 

“There was.a meeting at. SardarGriha, a fortnight 
before Tilak’s death. Gandhi, Shaukat Ali and some 
other leaders were present. Gandhi was of opinion that 
Non-Co-operation was perfectly constitutional. Tilak 
replied: 

‘I consider armed revolt also constitutional. The 

_ only difficulty, is, at present it is not possible. If anyone 
were to assure me that armed revolt would be successful 
to the extent of even eight annas in the rupee, I would 
Start the revolt, trusting God to give me success to the 
extent of the remaining eight annas. But today, to the 
extent of even four annas we are not prepared and there 
iS no certainty.’ 


Tilak pointed out some practical difficulties im the path of 
Non-Co-operation and cautioned those who thought that the 
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Non-co-operation movement could be carried on in a non- 
violent manner. Tilak’s words were (p. 387): 


“Take, for instance, one of Gandhi’s weapons, viz., 
‘Hartal.’ Gandhi shudders at the word ‘ blood-shed,’ but 
who can guarantee that ‘ Hartal’ will not lead to blood- 
shed contrary to his wishes. Because, ‘ Hartal,’ if success- 
ful, diminishes the prestige of the Government. There- 
fore, the Officials will try every means to break the 
‘Hartal.’ They will use domination and force upon the 
shop-keepers. They will cause altercations with other 
shop-keepers, who do not open their shops. People will 
gather to watch the quarrel and the police on the watch 
will interfere, break the crowd and if the people do not 
disperse by peaceful means, shooting will occur and a 
few people will be wounded.” 


From the above, it is quite clear that Tilak was rather sceptic 
about Gandhiji’s Non-co-operation programme. In Gandhiji's 
own words, Tilak had ‘ doubts.’ Nevertheless he utilised Tilak’s 
name and fame for his own ends. He created a Tilak Memo- 
rial Swaraj Fund whose target was to raise one crore of rupees. 
Its immediate purpose was to put on the Congress register 
one crore members, and introduce in villages and cities 
twenty lakhs of spinning wheels (See Tendulkar, p. 34, Vol. 2). 


Tilak definitely disapproved of Gandhiji’s getting mixed 
up with the Khilafat movement (p. 388, Jayakar’s book): 
Sadasiv Vaman Bapat’s reminiscences are as follows: 


“Tilak wanted the national movement of India to 
keep entirely free from all contamination with any 
theological or foreign political questions. He foresaw, as 
if by prophetic vision, the frightful consequences result- 
ing from accepting the Khilafat dispute and he warned 
us all against it. To those Hindu Nationalists who said 
that they did not believe a word of this Khilafat but still 
had agreed to agitate for it only to secure the friendship 
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and active co-operation of the Muslims in our national 
fight for freedom, Tilak had only one reply that if the 
Hindus think that they will succeed in deceiving the 
Muslims, they will soon be disillusioned and will find 
that they will succeed in deceiving themselves only but 
not the Muslims, who are very shrewd at the diplomatic 
table. Let us not, therefore, confound issues. Let us seek 
Muslim co-operation on the broad national question of 
Swaraj. In that, by all means, give them special privi- 
leges if these will satisfy them and bring them into the 
Congress fold, but never seek to introduce theology into 
our politics.” 


Tilak’s views about Gandhian Satyagraha and fasting 
are very interesting. They show that Tilak was very 
sceptic about the innovation which Gandhiji brought 
into Indias politics. Here are some reminiscences of 
Tilak by late A. R. Argaonkar given in (‘Jayakar’s Story 
of My Life.’ p. 387): 

“Tilak asked me: ‘What is Gandhi’s caste?’ I re- 
plied: ‘Gandhi is a Vaisya by caste and a Vaisnava by 
religion.” Tilak looked surprised and replied: ‘It is 
strange that up to now I did not know Gandhi's religion. 
People will laugh at my ignorance about such a great man. 
I was under the impression that Gandhi was a Jain, be-- 
cause all his opinions and teachings savour of the Jain: 
religion—Non-violence, Satyagraha, Fasting eta All 
these are more in keeping with Jain teachings than the’ 
Hindu religion. But these means are of no use in politics 
which is required to change its attitude from time to 
time. Exalted religious principles or abstract doctrines 
about truth are not of much value in the present poli- 
tical game. I don’t think that Satyagraha and Fasting 
will have the least effect upon the mind of our rulers who: 
are adepts in political warfare.’...” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Gandhiji Celebrates First Death Anniversary of Tilak 
(1921 ) 


Lokamanya Tilak died in the night of 3ist July, 1920. 
When the said date arrived next year, Gandhiji decided to cele- 
brate it in his own way. How he did it is described by Tendul- 
kar as follows: 

“On July 31, Gandhiji ceremoniously celebrated the 
bonfire of foreign cloth at Umar Sobhani’s Yard at Parel 
Bombay—spectacular scene witnessed by thousands of 
citizens. As the flame leaped up and enveloped the whole 
pyramid, there was a shout of joy resounding through the 
air as if India’s shackles had been broken asunder. It 
was not rags that were burnt but some of the finest saris, 
shirts and jackets were consigned to the flames. In 
some cases, the choicest silks kept by mothers for their 
daughters’ wedding were given up for burning. No less 
than one lakh and a half pieces of foreign cloth were 
consigned to the flames.” (Tendulkar, p. 53, Vol. 2). 

Next day, Gandhiji addressed cheering crowd as follows: 


“Bombay Beautiful lit yesterday a fire which must 
remain for ever alive, even as in a Parsi temple, and 
which must continually burn all our pollutions, as yester- 
day we burnt our greatest outward pollution, our foreign 
clothing. Let it be a token of our determination never 
to touch foreign cloth...... It was the true and necessary 
sacrificial fire we lit yesterday.” 


The religious sermon which Gandhiji preached on the 
occasion had no effect on the minds of the masses. They res- 
ponded with a different spirit, perhaps not unexpected by 
Gandhiji. The reactions of the masses have been described by 
Rev. C. F. Andrews in the following words (Mahatma Gandhi's 
Ideas by C. F. A. page 269): | 
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“ .. the excited encouragement of repeated actions 
of this kind by Mr. Gandhi himself in all parts of the 
country, and especially at Bombay, soon led on to further 


* violence. For instance, the crowd which gathered to the 


Burning of Foreign Cloth on one occasion, in Bombay, 
was so great that it was estimated at over a hundred 
thousand, and a wave of rowdyism from that time for- 
ward began to run through the city...” 


Gandhiji’s personal part in the burning of foreign cloth 


and the intolerance showed by Gandhiji distressed Andrews 
very much and in his distressed state of mind he wrote a 
beautiful and pathetic letter to Gandhiji (Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Ideas by Andrews, page 270): 


‘*T know that your Burning of the Foreign Cloth is 
with the idea of helping the poor, but I feel that you 
have gone wrong... The picture of your lighting that 
pile including delicate fabrics shocked me intensely. We 
seem to be losing sight of the great outside world to 
which we belong and concentrating selfishly on India; 
and this must, I fear, lead back to the old, bad, selfish 
nationalism. If so, we get into the vicious circle from 
which Europe is trying so desperately to escape... 


“I was supremely happy when you were dealing giant 
blows at the fundamental moral evils—drunkenness, un- 
touchability, race arrogance etc. But lighting bonfires of 
foreign cloth and telling people that it is a religious sin 
to wear it, destroying in the fire the noble handiwork of 
one’s own fellow-men and women, of one’s brothers and 
sisters abroad, saying it would be defiling to use it—I 
cannot tell how different all this appears to me. Do you 
know I almost fear now to wear the khaddar that you 
have given me, lest I should appear to be judging other 
people, as a Pharisee would, saying—‘I am holier than 
thou.’ I never felt like this before. | 


“You know how, when anything that you do hurts 
me, I must cry out to you, and this has hurt me.” 
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Gandhiji’s reply to Andrews was as follows: (pp. 271-74 of the 
same book). 


“J remain as convinced as ever of the necessity of 
burning... 


“Destruction is the quickest method of stimulating 
production. By one supreme effort and swift destruction, 
India has to be awakened from her torpor and enforced 
idleness. 


“I must be the same to friend and foe. And it is 
this conviction which makes me so sure of so many of 
my acts which often puzzle friends. 

“J remember having thrown into the sea a pair of 
beautiful field-glasses, because they were a constant bone 
of contention between a dear friend and myself, He 
felt the hesitation at first, but he saw the right of the 
destruction of a beautiful and costly thing, a present 
withal from a friend. Experience shows that tne richest 
gifts must be destroyed without compensation and hesi- 
tation if they hinder -one’s moral progress. Will it not 
be held a sacred duty to consign to the flames most 
precious heir-looms, if they are plague-infected? I can 
remember having broken tg bits, when a young man, the 
loved bangles of my own dear wife, because they 
were a matter of difference between us. And, if I 
remember aright, they were a gift from her mother. I 
did it, not out of hate, but out of love—ignorant, I now 
see in my ripe old age. The destruction helped us and 
brought us nearer.” 


Nowhere 'Gandhiji’s characteristic intolerance is shown 
more forcefully than in the incident on board the ship referred 
to above in Gandhiji’s reply. Mr. Kallenbach, a German and an 
architect by profession, came under the spell of Gandhiji in 
South Africa. He was a man of means and was used to luxu- 
rious living, but after coming in contact with Gandhiji, he 
placed his considerable fortune at the disposal of Gandhiji and 
adopted a simple mode of living. It was with his financial help 
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that Gandhiji built up his various Ashrams in South Africa. 
When GandhijiNeft the shores of South Africa for the last time 
for India in July, 1914, Mr. Kallenbach accompanied him. 
This trustful simple soul had one or two costly pairs of bino- 
culars and he was very fond of them. Gandhiji was anxious 
to teach the poor fellow the lesson of non-attachment and non- 
possession. How Gandhiji did it is related below in his own 
words in his autobiography (p. 421): 


“Mr. Kallenbach was very fond of binoculars, and 
he had one or two costly pairs. We had daily discus- 
sions over one of these. I tried to impress on him, that 
this possession was not in keeping with the ideal of 
simplicity that we aspired to reach. Our discussions 
came to a head one day, as we were standing near the 
porthole of our cabin. 


‘Rather than allow these to be a bone of conten- 
tion between us, why not throw them into the sea, and 
be done with them’ said I. 


‘Certainly throw the wretched things away, said 
Mr. Kallenbach.’ 


‘TI mean it’ said I. 
‘So do I,’ quickly came the reply. 


And forthwith I flung them into the sea. They were 
worth some £7, but their value lay less in their price 
than in Mr. Kallenbach’s infatuation for them. How- 
ever, having got rid of them, he never regretted it.” 


Gandhiji’s heart was not at rest until he could destroy 
the costly binoculars with his own hands. He was a veritable 
destroyer who revelled in destruction. He was not slow to 
find excuses for his destructive activities and his curious soli- 
loquy on the aforesaid incident as follows: 


“Every day we had to learn something new in this 
way, for both of us were trying to tread the path of 
Truth. In the march towards Truth, anger, selfishness, 
hatred etc. naturally give way ... A successful search for 
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Truth means complete deliverance from the dual throng 
such as of love and hate, happiness and misery.” 


That was Gandhi. 


Christ’s faithful apostle, Rev. C. F. Andrews, was a simple 
and trustful soul with a child’s heart. He had not the capacity 
to understand the intricacies of Gandhian mind and Gandhian 
moves. Hence after witnessing the bonfire of valuable and ex- 
pensive foreign cloths at Bombay, his sensitive and innocent 
soul was deeply moved and with deep pain in his heart he made 
his mild and respectful protest to Gandhiji. He did not under- 
stand that Gandhiji was playing a deep game while celebrating 
Tilak’s Death Anniversary in the manner he did. Tilak was a’ 
popular hero whose memory roused emotions of love and res- 
pect among the people. Tilak’s Death Anniversary gave 
Gandhiji a great opportunity of harnessing popular emotion and 
popular upsurge to his own chariot. This bonfire of cloths on 
that day was merely a step towards the Gandhian end. 


CHAPTER XV 


C R. Das and Gandhiji 
(1917-1925) 


C. R. Das came into politics late in life. Though his 
active political career consisted barely of five years, his rise had 
been phenomenal. He took to the Congress politics in 1917 when 
he found that Surendra Nath Banerjee and Baikuntha Nath Sen, 
the Moderate leaders of Bengal, opposed the election of Mrs. 
Anne Besant as the President of the Calcutta session of the 
Indian National Congress, which was to be held in December, 
1917, C. R. Das threw his whole weight in favour of Mrs. 
Besant and got her elected as the President of the Congress. 
The election of Mrs. Besant was the first successful challenge to 
the political leadership of Surendra Nath Banerjee in Bengal. 
Henceforth the new star in the political firmament of Bengal 
was C. R. Das and the ascendancy of the Moderate Leaders of 
Bengal began to wane. C. R. Das plunged into the political 
ovement of his time with his characteristic reckless abandon, 
sacrificing everything which an ordinary mortal thinks to be 
valuable. When he died in 1925 (June 16), whatever worldly 
possessions he still had were left to the nation. 


In the Amritsar Congress of 1919, there was a clash 
between Gandhiji and C. R. Das about the new Reforms 
(Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, just ‘then passed into Act). 
With the recent Punjab atrocities in his mind, C. R. Das was 
for total rejection of the Reforms while Gandhiji advocated 
moderation and active co-operation with the Government. In 
the next year’s (1920, September) Special Congress session held 
at Calcutta with Lala Lajpat Rai as President, their respective 
roles were reversed. In this session, Gandhiji wanted the Con- 
gress to adopt his Non-Co-operation programme which he had 
already inaugurated under the auspices of the Khilafat move- 
ment, but C. R. Das strenuously opposed Gandhiji’s proposal. 
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In spite of strenuous opposition on the part of Mrs. Besant, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, C. R. Das and others, Gandhi- 
jis resolution was passed by a large majority. Then came the 
regular session of the Congress at Nagpur in December, 1920. 
Here the triumph of Gandhiji was complete as C. R. Das also 
surrendered to him. Only the Great Sentinel Mahammad Ali 


Jinnah dared raise his voice Beauise the surrender of the 
Congress to Gandhiji. 


In April, 192i, Lord Chelmsford’s term of Viceroyalty came 
to an end and he was succeeded by Lord Reading, then the Lord 
Chief Justice ofEngland.Lord Reading had advised the British 
Government that a visit by Prince of Wales would evoke an 
emotion of loyalty to the Crown and assuage the feeling of 
_resentment in India. The British Government accepted the 
advice of Lord Reading and it was announced that the Prince 
of Wales would visit India next cold weather. As soon as 
the announcement was made, the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, undef Gandhiji’s advice, issued instructions for boycott 
of the Prince’s visit. On the 17th November, 1921, the Prince 
of Wales landed at Bombay. The Congress had declared Hartal 
on that day.. When an attempt was made to enforce the Hartal, 
Clashes occurred between the Non-co-operators and the 

Co-operators at Bombay, which degenerated into fierce rioting 
in which hooligans of the city took a large part necessitating 
- firing by the Military. Murder and arson were the order of the 
day. All these happened before the very eyes of Lord Reading 
who had come to Bombay to receive the Prince. 


The Prince of Wales was to visit Calcutta during the Christ- 
mas. Lord Reading was anxious that the Prince’s Calcutta visit 
Should be a success, and therefore, he was ready for a settle- 
ment with the Congress. A peace-maker was found in the 
person of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, the veteran Nation- 
alist leader, who had kept himself away from the Gandhian 
movement. At this time C. R. Das, Maulana Azad and other 
Bengal leaders were in Jail in Calcutta. Pandit Madan Mohan 


Malviya came to the jail to see them. As a result of discussion 
7 
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between Pandit Malviya, C. R. Das and Maulana Azad, a tele- 
gram under the joint signature of C. R. Das and Maulana Azad 
was sent to Gandhiji recommending acceptance of the proposed 
terms of settlement. What happened thereafter_will be clear 
_ from the following extracts from Mr. Jayakar’s ree oeny: 
{at pp. 504-505): 
“An important incident which haere at the 
_ Ahmedabad Congress was that, owing to the efforts of 
Sapru, who at this time was the Member of Lord 
Reading’s Government, and also owing to the active efforts 
of Malviyaji, an offer was received at Ahmedabad through 
Hridayanath Kunjru and Jamnadas Dwarakadas. They 
‘were sent at the instance of the Viceroy, Sapru and Mrs. 
Besant to Gandhiji at Ahmedabad on 18 December, 1921, 
with the offer that, if the agitation boycotting the visit 
of the Prince was stopped, the Viceroy would call a 
Round Table Conference in Calcutta a week prior to the 
Princes’ visit there, at which, he himself would repre- 
sent the British Government and India would be repre- 
sented by its political leaders, including Gandhi and his 
Congress friends.. The Viceroy further promised that at 
this conference he would, on behalf of the “ British Gov- 
ernment, offer full Provincial autonomy and discussions 
would take place as to what powers could be transferred 
in the Central Government to the Indian People’s repre-_ 
Sentatives, In other words, in addition to the full Pro- - 
vincial Autonomy, dyarchy in the Central Government 
would be negotiated. 
- When this message was conveyed to Gandhiji at 
Ahmedabad, both Jinnah and myself were sitting very 
near him. _ Over this offer Gandhi remained silent in 
deep thought but some of his inflated supporters came out 
with the comment that the Viceroy must come to Ahme- 
. dabad personally to make this offer and to deal with 
Gandhi, instead of sending it through emissaries not ac- 
credited to the Congress. Jinnah and myself exchanged 
glances at such a reception of the Viceroy’s offer but 
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Gandhi remained silent. We pressed him to explore this 
offer for, we thought, that in it may be germs which might 
be utilised for further. development and the opportunity 
should not be ignored as it was obviously due to the 
Viceroy’s anxiety to stop the boycott of the Prince of 
Wales’ visit when the Prince was in Calcutta during 
the Christmas festival. Gandhi listened with great 
attention but we felt doubtful whether he too 
_ Shared the complacent views of some of his 
followers, who had come to convince themselves that 
the Government had been defeated and Swaraj was al- 
ready in their hands. Gandhi, however, agreed to con- 
vey through the emissaries his acceptanée of the offer, 
obviously with a view to exploring it. He was later 
engaged in deep consultations with his followers and 
Maulavis, at which we were not present, but it was clear 
that these followers did not like the idea of Gandhi accep- 
ting the bse offer and going to the Round Table 
_Conference.. 


The net result of Gandhiji’s deep consultations with his 
~immediate followers and the Maulavis was as Maulana Azad 
writes in his autobiography: 


“To our (C.R. Das and Maulana Azad) surprise and 
regret, Gandhiji did not accept our suggestion. He insis- 
ted that all the politica] leaders, particularly the Ali Bro- 
thers, must first be released unconditionally. He declared 
that we could consider the proposal for a Round 
Table only after they had been released. Both Mr. Das 
and I felt that this demand was a mistake. When the 
Government had agreed that the Congress leaders would 
be released before the Round Table Conference, 
there was no point in such special insistence... Since no 
settlement was made, the boycott was a great success 
but we had missed a golden opportunity for a political 
Settlement. Mr. Das made no secret of his disap. 
proval and disappointment.” 
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C. R. Das gave vent to his feelings in a speech made at 
Madras in June, 1923 (Jayakar’s Story of My Life, p. 509 
Vol. 3): 

“T myself led people to prison. ... I sent my son first 

- to jail. My son was followed by my wife, and then I went 

to prison... I knew that the spirit of resistance that mani- 
fested itself was mighty and the proudest Government 
did bend to it. You (Gandhi) bungled it, and mismanag- 
ed it. Now you turn round and ask the people to spin 
_ and do the work of Charka alone...’ (See also History 
of the Congress by Pattabhi Sitaramayya, p. 281, Vol. I.) 


In spite of what happened at the Nagpur Congress of 
December, 1920, C. R. Das was never enamoured of wholesale 
and indiscrimimate non-co-operation. In his opinion, boycott 
of legislature, district boards, municipalities and other public 
bodies had proved to be a failure and therefore, a change of 
policy had become necessary. Pandit Motilal Nehru also agreed 
with him. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyenger who had also joined the 
Congress after retiring from the Advocate-Generalship of 
Madras was also of the same view. These three sponsored a 
resolution at the next session of the Congress (1922) held at 
Gaya that representatives of the Congress be allowed to con- 
test the Council elections. At this time Gandhiji was in jail. 
This: session was, however, predominated by a new-comer from. 
the South, Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar of Salem, who proved 
to be the new apostle of Gandhism. He appealed to the emo- 
tional side of the audience that, in the absence of Gandhiji in 
jail Gandhian philosophy should not be allowed to be adultera- 
ted. Voting resulted in a big majority for Rajaji. Thus, the posi- 
tion of C. R. Das became very anomalous. He was the Presi- 
dent of the Congress and his policy was rejected by the Congress. 
Forthwith he resigned from the Congress and formed a new 
Party, with the collaboration of Pandit Motilal Nehru and S. 
Srmivasa Iyengar. Valldbhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad and 
Rajaji did not join them. This latter group were absolute 
Gandhi-ites and were known as No-Changers. The new Party, 
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"the Swarajya Party, decided that Pandit Motilal Nehru should 
lead them in the Centre and C. R. Das should lead them in the 
Bengal Legislature. 


After assuming the leadership of the Swarajya Party in 
Bengal, C. R. Das devoted himself in removing the grievances 
of Mussalmans of Bengal and in bringing them within the fold 
of the Swarajya Party. The position of the Mussalmans in 
Bengal was that though they were in a majority, owing to their 
backwardness in education, they held only 30 per cent of the 
posts under the Government. C. R. Das was a great realist 
and he realised that till the Mussalmans were given the neces- 
sary assurances for their economic future, they could not be 
‘expected to join the Congress whole-heartedly. Therefore he 
announced that when the Congress secured the reins of power 
in Bengal, it would reserve 60 per cent of all new appointments 
for the Mussalmans till such time as they achieved proper re- 
presentation according to population. C. R. Das placed his 
scheme of settlement of communal question in Bengal before 
the Coconada Congress Session (1923). But the Congress re- 
jected his scheme on the ground that it conceded too much to 
the Moslems. 


Nevertheless, the attitude of C. R. Das created great con- 
fidence in the minds of the Mussalmans of Bengal and they 
followed his lead. In the Municipal Corporation election of 
' March, 1924, in Calcutta, Hindus and Mahomedans fought 
together side by side on behalf of the Swaraj Party, though 
the elections were held on the basis of separate electorate. At 
the first meeting of the Corporation, C. R. Das was elected 
Mayor and Shaheed Suhrawardy the Deputy Mayor. Later on, 
Subhas Chandra Bose was appointed its Chief Executive 
Officer. Not only in the Calcutta Corporation but in the 
Bengal Legislative Council also, a large number of Mussalmans 
followed the lead of C. R. Das. | 


He was, however, not destined to finish his task as he 
died within a year, in June, 1925. 
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Subhas Chandra Bose who was very closely and intimately | 
associated with Deshbandhu C. R. Das wrote as follows about 
him: 


“The death of Deshabandhu on June 16th, 1925, 
was for India a national calamity of the first magnitude. 
Though his active political career consisted of barely five 
years, his rise had been phenomenal. With the reckless 
abandon of a Vaishnava devotee, he had plunged into the 
political movement with heart and soul and he had given 
not only himself but his all in the fight for Swaraj. Wher 
he died, whatever worldly possessions he still had were 
left to the nation. By the Government he was both 
feared and admired. They feared his strength, but admir- 
ed his character. They knew that he was a man of his 
word. They also knew that though he was a hard fighter, 
he was nonetheless a clean fighter and further he was also 
the man with whom they could bargain for a settle- 
ment. He was clear-headed, his political instinct was sound 
and unerring and unlike Mahatma he was fully conscious 
of the role he was to play in Indian politics. He knew, more 
than anyone else, that situations favourable for wresting 
political power from the enemy do not come often and 
when they do come, they do not last long. While the 
crisis lasts, a bargain has got to be struck. He knew also 
that to sponsor a settlement, when public enthusiasm is 
at its height, needs much courage and may involve a cer- 
tain amount of unpopularity. But he was nothing, if not 
fearless. He was conscious of his exact role, namely, 
that of a practical politician, and he was therefore never 
afraid of courting unpopularity.” (The Indian Struggle 
by Subhas Bose, p. 158). 


“... To-day, as we look back on the year 1925, we 
cannot help feeling that if providence had Spared the 
Deshbandhu for a few years more, the history of India 
would probably have taken a different turn. In the affairs 
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of nations, it often happens that the appearance or disap- 
pearance of a single fersonality often means a new 
chapter in history. Thus has been the influence of Lenin 
in Russia, of Mussolini in Italy and of Hitler in Germany 
in recent world-history.” (Do., p. 160). 


Subhas Chandra Bose in his book “The Indian Struggle ” 
has differentiated the political characters of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Deshabandhu.C. R. Das in the following words: 


“In contrast with the Deshabandhu, the role of the 
Mahatma has not been a ciear one. In many ways he is 
altogether an-idealist and a visionary. In other respects, 
he is an astute politician. At times he is as obstinate as 
a fanatic; on other occasions he is liable to surrender like 
a child. The instinct or the judgment, so necessary for 
political bargaining is lacking in him, When there is a 
real opportunity for a bargain, as in 192], (here the 
attempts of C. R. Das, Maulana Azad, Pandit Malaviya 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to arrive at a settlement with 
Lord Reading on the eve of Prince of Wales’ Calcutta 
visit during Christmas week of 1921 is referred) he is 
liable to stick out for small things and thereby upset all 
chances of a settlement. Whenever he does go in for a 
bargain, as we shall see in 1931, he gives more than he 

_takes, On the whole, he is no match in diplomacy for 
an aStute British politician.” (Do. pp. 158-59). 


Last Testament of C. R. Das 


Here are some extracts from the last message delivered by 
C. R. Das at Faridpore a few weeks before his death in 1925 
(taken from the Presidential Speech at the Bengal Provincial. 
Conference): | 


“T believe that India has a great part to, play in the 
history of the world. She has a message to deliver in the 
Council Chamber of Commonwealth of Nations. To the 
British community I say: You have come with tradi- 
tions of freedom, and you cannot refuse to co-operate 
with us in our national struggle, provided we recognise 
your right to be heard in the final settlement. 


“For myself, I have a clear vision of what I seek. 
I seek a federation of the States in India—each free to 
follow, as it must follow the culture and tradition of its 
own people; each bound to each in the common service 
of all; a great federation within a greater federation, the 
federation of free nations whose freedom is the measure 
of their service to man, and whose unity the hope of 
peace among peoples of the earth. 


“Then comes the question as to whether this ideal 
is to be realised within the Empire or outside it; Indeed 
- the Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantag- 
es: It is realised that under modern conditions no 
nation can live in isolation, and the Dominion Status 
while it affords complete protection to each constituent 
composing the great Commonwealth of Nations called 
the British Empire, secure to each the right to realise 
itself, develop and fulfil itself, and therefore it expresses 
and implies all the elements of Swaraj which I have men- 
tioned. 


“To me, the idea is specially attractive, because of 
its deep spiritual significance. { believe in world-peace, 
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in the ultimate federation of the world. I think that the 
great Commonwealth of Nations called the British 
Empire—federation of diverse races, each with its dis- 
tinct life, distinct civilisation, its distinct mental outlook 
—if properly led by wise statesmen at the helm is bound 
to make lasting contributions to the great problem— 
the preblem of knitting the world into the greatest féde- 
ration the mind can conceive, the federation of the human 
race. I think it is good for India, for the good of the 
world, that India should strive for freedom within the 
Commonwealth and so serve the cause of humanity.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Activities of Jinnah after he Seceded from the Congress 
(1920-1928) 


Though Jinnah boldly opposed the Non-Co-operation pro- 
gramme of Gandhiji, he did not fall into the trap of the Gov- 
ernment when it tried to rally those who were opposed to 
Non-Co-operation. He issued a statement to the Press warn- 
ing the Government—{Jinnah by M.H.S. p. 279). 


“The Non-Co-operation movement is only a symptom 
and expression of general dissatisfaction, owing to the 
utter disregard of public opinion and of outstanding 
grievances...”’ In January, 1922, Jinnah convened an All- 
Parties Canference in Bombay with himself, Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Natarajan as Secretaries and with Sir M. 
Visweswaryya as Chairman to urge moderation both upon the 
Government and the Congress. But nothing came out of it. 

In 1923, he entered the Central Legislature as an indepen- 
dent member. At the initial stage of election, Swarajists (that 
section of the Congress which decided for Council-entry) set 
up their own candidate in opposition to Jinnah. Decrying this: 
move the Bombay Chronicle wrote: 


“If Mr. Jinnah is not to-day a Congress-man, he has 
not like many others, either betrayed the cause of his 
country or. exploited his disagreement with the Con- 
gress for the purpose of his personal aggrandisement. 
He remains therefore as true a servant of the country 
as any Congressman and it would be a lasting shame if 
a leader like him were to be deprived of the opportunity 
of serving his country by carrying on a fight in an atmos- 
phere admirably suited to his temperament and train- 
ing, merely on petty party considerations...” 

Ultimately good sense prevailed amongst the Swarajists 


and their candidate was withdrawn from the contest and Jinnah 
entered the Central Legislature unopposed. 
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In 1924, Jinnah was elected to be the President of the 
Muslim League session to be held in Lahore. On the eve of 
the session he gave an interview to the Associated Press of 
India and stated the policy he would follow. His statement 
_ ran as follows: (Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 305). 

“The object of holding the session is to concentrate 
the united Muslim opinion with regard to— 

(1) the: question of the amendment of the constitutiom 
of India; 

(2) to bring about a friendly understanding in the 
Punjab in particular, where owing to certam 
causes, which seem insignificant, a great deal of 
misunderstanding has been created between 
Hindus and Mahomedans; and 

(3) to bring about, in due course, through and by 
means of the All-India Muslim League organisa- 
tion once more a complete settlement between the 
Hindus and Muslims as was done in 1916. 


“The League is not in any way going to adopt a 
policy or programme which will, in the least degree as 
far as I can judge, be antagonistic to the Indian National 
Congress...... On the contrary, I believe it will proceed 
on lines which are best calculated to further general 
national interests, not forgetting the particular interests 
of the Muslim community.” 

In his Presidential speech he emphasised that “ one essen- 
tial requisite condition to achieve Swaraj (mark the use of the 
word ‘Swaraj’ by Mr. Jinnah—the use of the word indicates 
his inner desire to placate the Hindus) is the political unity 
between Hindus and Muslims, ... I am almost inclined to say 
that India will get Dominion Responsible Government, the day the 
Hindus and Muslims are united.” (Jinnah by M. HLS., pp. 309-10). 
He further declared that the main task before the League was 
to see that an atmosphere of fraternity is created in the country 
between various elements in order that a joint scheme of cons- 
titution is once again formulated as it was done in 1916 at 
Lucknow. 
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The above course of action of Jinnah would show that he 
was in a conciliatory mood and was anxious for a complete 
settlement between Hindus and Muslims as was done in 1916. 
But, unfortunately, Mr. Mahammad Ali did a very imprudent 
thing. He issued a statement to the Press in which he ridiculed 
the League and its new Leader. Jinnah was deeply hurt but 
did not lose his balance. In reply, he issued an appeal to the 
Hindus to consider his proposal on its merits. He concluded 
_ his appeal in the following words: 


“In conclusion, I would appeal to my Hindu friends 
not to be carried away by the antics of Mr. Mahammad 
Ali... I am not, as is well-known, one of those who are 
enamoured of separate electorates and separate represen- 
tation. But the Muslim opinion is so strong on this 
question that we might take it as a settled fact for the 
time being. On that basis the Muslims should have an 
adequate and effective representation, wherever they are 
in minority. The percentage, the ratio on the population 
can only be fixed by mutual good-will and consent, in 
order to secure the success of any scheme that may 
come in force for representation to the Municipalities 
and the Legislatures. I, therefore, hope that the Hindus 
will not misunderstand me, as I still stand as a tried nation- 
alist and if the Muslims ought to be organised it is not 
with a view to prejudicing national advance, or national 
interest, but on the contrary, to bring them into line 
with the rest of India.” (Jinnah by M. H. S., p 312). 


In the meanwhile he kept himself busy in his work as a 
member of the Central Legislature where he gave special atten- 
tion to the Indianisation of the Army. He also accepted a seat 
in the Muddiman Committee which was set up with a few 
select official and non-official members of the legislature with 
Sir Alexander Muddiman as President to consider the improve- 
ments that may be effected in the constitution. He worked in 
the Committee in unison with its Hindu Members, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye and 
along with them wrote a minority report. 


Nehru Report—The All Parties National Convention 


In April, 1926, Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading as the 
Viceroy of India. In November, 1927, the appointment of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, commonly known as Simon Com- 
mission, after the name of its President, was announced. Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, while speaking in 
the House of Lords challenged the Indian politicians to pro- 
duce an agreed constitution for India. The Indian leaders tock 
up the challenge of Lord Birkenhead to produce an agreed cons- 
titution. Towards the end of December, 1927, the annual session 
of the Congress was held at Madras and was presided over by 
Dr. M. A Ansari, the Nationalist Moslem leader of Delhi. This 
Congress passed a resolution convening an All-Parties Confer- 
ence with a view to drawing up a constitution for India accept- 
able to all Parties. The Conference which was held on 19th May, 
1928 at Bombay appointed a small Committee with Pandit 
Motilal Nehru as Chairman, to determine the principles of the 
new Constitution for India and draft a report thereon. The 
Committee produced a unanimous report which was signed by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Shuaib Qureshi and Subhas Chandra Bose among others. 
This Report came to be known as the Nehru Report. For the 
purpose of eliciting public opinion on the Report an All-Parties, 
National Convention was convened at Calcutta on the 22nd 
December, 1928. It was also arranged that both the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League should hold their res- 


pective annual sessions at Calcutta to facilitate mutual discus- 
sion. ; 


Jinnah was not a party to the Nehru Report as he was in 
Europe at the time but he returned in time to take part in the 
deliberations of the Convention. He believed passionately in 
the constitutional progress of the country on the bed-rock of 
Hindu-Muslim unity based on political and economic justice 
to both communities. He did not believe in Gandhian short- 
cuts by way of Non-co-operation or Khilafat. In the Nagpur 
session of the Congress in December, 1920, protesting against the 
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Gandhian tactics and Gandhian programme, he declared— 
“Mine is the right way—the constitutional way is- the right 
way.” When the All-British Simon Commission was constitu- 
ed in 1927 by Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State 
for India, there was a split in the Muslim League. One faction 
led by Sir Mahammad Shafi who enjoyed the support of the 
Government wanted to co-operate with the Commission. The 
other section led by Jinnah wanted to co-operate with the Con- 
gress in their boycott of the Commission. The faction led 
by Sir Mahammad Shafi held their Muslim League session at 
Lahore while the Jinnah section, of the League held its meeting 
at the same time, December, 1927, in Calcutta. In the Calcutta 
session, Jinnah prevailed upon the League to pass a resolution 
to the effect that the Muslim League Council should appoint 
a sub-Committee to confer with the Working Committee of 
the Congress with a view to drafting a constitution for India. 
The League Council, under the inspiration of Jinnah, also indi- 
cated the conditions under which they were prepared to abandon 
separate electorate. These conditions were as follows: — 


1. The formation of a separate province of Sind. 

2. Introduction of reforms in the N.W.F.P. and in 
Baluchistan on the same ber as in other : 
provinces. 

3. Unless and until the above proposals were ake: | 
mented, the Muslims would never surrender the 
right of their representation through separate elec- © 
torates. Muslims would be willing to abandon se- 
parate electorates in favour of joint electorates with 
the reservation of seats fixed in proportion to the 
population of different communities, if the above 
two proposals were implemented to the full satis- 
faction of Muslims and also if the following propo- 
sals were accepted: ? 

4. Hindu minorities in Sind, Baluchistan and N.W.F.P. 
would be accorded the same concessions in the 
form of reservations of seats over and above the 
proportion of their population as Muslims would get 
in Hindu majority provinces. 
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Jinnah’s action in making common cause with the Congress 
in its boycott of the. Simon Commission very much angered 
Lord Birkenhead who advised both Lord Reading and Sir John 
Simon to adopt tactics which would ‘ leave Jinnah high and dry.’ 


In the All-India National Convention, three chief speakers 
were Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Mr. 
Jinnah representing three different points of view. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: 


“Tf you examine the figure you will find that, in- 
cluding nominated members, Muslim representation in 
the Central Legislature is 27 per cent and Mr. Jinnah 
wants 33 per cent...it seems to me that you are faced 
with an occasion when the first and last question should 
be to bring about unity. Even at the sacrifice of the 
reputation for being logical I would rather lose my re- 
putation than imperil the success of this conference... If 
he (Jinnah) is a spoilt child, a naughty child, I am pre- 
pared to say, give him what he wants and be finished 
with it. I am going to ask him to be reasonable but we 
must, as practical statesmen, try to solve the problem...” 


Mr. M. R. Jayakar: 


“ .. One important fact to remember in this con- 
nection is that well-known Muslims like the esteemed 
patriots Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari, Sir Ali 
Imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad and Dr. Kitchlew 
have given their full assent to the compromise embodied 
in the Nehru Committee Report. It is further to be 
borne in mind that even in the Muslim League a large 

_ body of members have given their assent to the Nehru 
Committee Report. Mr. Jinnah therefore represents if 
I may say so without offence a small minority of 
Muslims.... ” . 


Mr, Jayakar further proceeded to say that he had great 
difficulty in restraining his Mahasabha friends of Bombay from 
opeiiy rebelling against the Nehru Report and if these clauses 
were amended, as was proposed by Jinnah, it would be impos- 
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sible for him to persuade his friends to refrain from once more: 
urging their violent and arrogant claims. 


Jinnah’s reply: 


“... What we want is that Hindus and Muslims 
should march together until! our object is attained. 
Therefore, it is essential that you must get not only the 
Muslim League but the Mussalmans of India and here 
I am not speaking as a Mussalman but as an Indian. 
And it is my desire to see that we get seven crores of 
Mussalmans to march along with us in the struggle for 
freedom... I want you, therefore, to rise to that states- 
manship which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru describes. Mino- 
rities cannot give anything to the majority. It is, there- 
fore, no use asking me not to press for what you call 
‘these smail points.” I am not asking for these modi- 
fications because I am a naughty child. If they are small 
points, why not concede?...” 


Jinnah then drew the attention of the Convention to the 
constitutional developments of Canada and Egypt. The mino- 
rities, he said, were always afraid of the majorities. The majo- 
rities, particularly the religious majorities, were apt to be tyran- 
nical and oppressive. The minorities, therefore, had a right to 
be absolutely secure. He further proceeded as follows: 


“These are big questions and they can be settled by the 
exercise of the highest order of statesmanship and political 
wisdom. I, therefore, ask you once more to consider this ques- 
‘tion most carefully before you decide. Please do not think that 
in anything that I have said I am threatening any party and I 
hope that I shall not be misunderstood: If you do not settle 
this question today, we shali have to settle it tomorrow, but in 
the meantime our national interests are bound to suffer. We 
are. all sons of this land. We have to live together, we have to 
work together and whatever our differences may be, let us not, 
at any rate, create more bad blood, If we cannot agree, let us 
at any rate agree to differ, but let us part as friends. Believe 
me that there is no progress for India until the Mussalmans and 
the Hindus are united, and let no logic, philosophy or squabble 
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stand in the way of coming to a compromise and .nothing 
will make me more happy than to see a Hindu-Muslim union.” 
(Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, pp. 434-35). 


This was a speech worthy of the Ambassador of the Hindu- 
_ Muslim unity. It was a superb effort on“his part and he put 
his whole heart into it. But the speech was not well-received 
by the Hindu and the Sikh sections of the audience. Following 
the line of argument of Mr. Jinnah, the Sikhs also made extreme 
demands, while the Hindu Mahasabha delegates refused to make 
any further concessions beyond what had already been con- 
ceded in the Nehru report. He was also not well-treated by a . 
section of the Congress side of the audience who shouted that 
Jinnah represented only a section of the Mussalmans who were 
communally-minded, and that undue importance should not be 
given to him. Jinnah returned from the meeting of the Con- 
vention with a deep wound in his heart. The net result. was 
that the Convention achieved nothing. | 


In March 1929, the Nehru Report. came up for a discus-. 
sion at a meeting of the Muslim League held in Delhi. The meet- 
ing showed tremendous difference of opinion. In those circums- 
tances, in order to accommodate different schools of thought 
among the Moslems, Mr. Jinnah moved a resolution containing 
his famous “ Fourteen Points” which were as follows: 

(Jinnah by M. H. S., p. 440): 


(1) The form of future constitution should be federal 
with the residuary powers vested in the provinces; 


(2) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted 
to al provinces; 

(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected 

-. bodies shalt be constituted on the definite principle 
of adequate and effective representation of mino- 
rities in every province without reducing the majo- 
rity in any province to a minority or even equality; 

(4) In Central Legislature, Mussalman representation 
shall not be less than one-third; 


(5) Representation of the communal groups Shall con- 
tinue to be by means of separate electorates as at | 


‘ 


apace 


(6) 


(7) 


8) 


(2) 
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present: provided it shall be open to any commu- 
nity, at any time, to abandon its separate elec- 
torate in favour of joint electorate : 


Any territorial redistribution that might at any 
time be necessary shall not, in any way, affect the 
Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and N.W.F. 
Provinces; 


Full religious liberty, i.e., liberty of belief, worship 
and observance, propaganda, association and edu- 
cation, shall be guaranteed to all communities; 


No bill or resolution or any part thereof shali be 
passed in any legislature or any other elected body 
if three-fourths of the members of any community 
in that particular body oppose such a bill, resolu- 
tion or part thereof on the ground that it would - 
be injurious to the interests of that community, 
or, in the alternative, such other method is devised — 
as may be found feasible and practicable to deal 
with such cases: 


Sind should be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency; ; 


Reforms should be introduced in the N.W.F. 
Province and Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces;. 


Provisions should be made in the constitution 
giving Moslems an adequate share along with other 
Indians in all the services of the State and in the 
local self-governing bodies having due regard to 
the requirements of efficiency; 


The constitution should embody adequate safe- 
guards for the protection of Moslem culture and 
for the protection and promotion of Moslem edu- 
cation, language, personal laws and Muslim chari- 
table institutions and for their due shafe in the 
grants-in-aid given ay, the State and by self-gov- 
erning bodies; . | 
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(13) No Cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should 
be formed without there being a proportion of at 
least one-third Muslim Ministers: 


(14) No change shall be made in the constitution by 
the Central Legislature except with the concur- 
rence of the States constituting the Federation. 


It is easy to be wise after the event. The History of India 
would, perhaps, have been different if at the time of forma- 
tion and deliberation of the Nehru Committee, Jinnah had not 
gone to Europe. Had he been ‘in India at the time, he would 
have certainly taken part in its deliberations and the Report — 
would have borne marks of his powerful mind. After all, the 
difference between the Nehru Report and Jinnah’s demand was 
not great. Even-his “ Fourteen Points” were not particularly 
aggressive demands, though at the time they appeared to be 


somewhat irritating. The Congress leaders thought disas-_. 


trously, as later events have shown, that the demand came from 
people ‘more famous than representative’ and could be ig- 
wards, we can now say that the course of history would have 
perhaps changed if the Congress had accepted the advice given 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprw ati the sitting of the All-Parties Con- - 
_ vention, On the subject of the failure of the Convention, a 
foreign critic has observed as follows: 


“ Here was an opportunity for the Congress to nego- 
tiate with Jinnah and arrive at an amicable and firm 
settlement with the Muslim League that Jinnah repre- 
sented. If the Congress had followed such a course, 
they could have isolated the conservative factions in the 
Muslim League like those led by Mahammad Shafi and 
supported by the British. .But the Nehru Report produ- 
ced precisely the opposite result. It drove the two fac- 
tions in the Muslim League to unite (Pakistan by Khalid 
Bin Sayeed, p. 68). 


Similar was the comment by Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman who 
was himself a delegate to the Convention in his book ‘ Pathway 
to Pakistan’ at p. 98: 
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‘The short-sightedness of the Hindu politicians on 
this occasion could not be surpassed. The Muslims had 
offered to deprive themselves of the most valuable right © 
of separate electorates in favour of* joint  elec- 
torates, which far-sighted statesmanship would have 


_ tried to secure at any cost, but events were leading up to 


something else which fate had ordained. It is true that 
the Muslim opinion was divided but Congress by one 
stroke of genius could have brought cohesion among 
them and used the entire mass of Muslim opinion in their 
struggle for independence.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Re-entry of Gandhiji into Active Politics-Gandhiji Breaks 
Subhas-Jawahar Alliance-Gandhiji makes Jawaharlal 
President of the Lahore Congress—1929 


Gandhiji was arrested on March 10, 1922, on a charge of 
sedition, and a week later sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
of six years. But he was released from jail on the 5th January, 
1924, after he had undergone a serious operation for appendicitis 
in the jail hospital, Thereafter, he went for a change to Juhu, 
a sea-side resort near Bombay for recuperation. C. R. Das and 
Pandit Motilal went there to see him. They found that, as 
before, he was bitterly opposed to the Swarajist policy of Coun- 
cil entry and was not prepared to co-operate with them. 
Neither was he inclined to oppose them. They, however, came 
to a mutual understanding that C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru would be in charge of political campaign while he him- 
self would confine his activities to khadi promotion. In order 
to promote khadi work, Gandhiji founded an autonomous body 
called All-India Spinners’ Associdtion absolutely independent 
of the Congress and Swaraj Party. For about four years there- 
after he kept himself somewhat aloof from general politics ex- 
cept when in 1924 he presided over the Belgaun session of the 
Congress. In 1928, he came out of his self-imposed retirement 
and again took command of the Congress activities. 

About the circumstances around Gandhiji’s re-entry into 
Congress politics in 1928,PattabhiSitaramayya, the official his- 
torian of the Congress, says as follows (p. 333, Vol. D: 

“We must now tell the reader how Gandhi was 
drawn to Calcutta from his comparative retirement... 
This year when the Calcutta session was about to meet 
in December, 1928, Pandit Motilal (the President-elect) 
found himself in the midst of a somewhat intricate situa- 
tion...” | 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was the President-elect of the 
Calcutta Session of the Congress in 1928. But a group of 
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younger people was, however, gradually making headway under 
the leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose with whose political 
views and political activities Gandhiji was never in sympathy. 
When after the death of Deshabandhu C. R. Das the question 
arose as to who should be his successor in the Congress Party in 
Bengal, Gandhiji preferred J. M. Sen Gupta to Subhas Chandra 
Bose and through the influence and suppert of Gandhiji J. M. 
Sen Gupta was made the Leader of the Swaraj Party, the Mayor of 
Calcutta Corporation and the President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. .The ‘Triple Crown’ that C. R. Das him- 
self had been wearing was placed on the head of J. M. Sen Gupta 
by Gandhiji. : 
' Subhas Chandra Base was, however, not a person to keep 
quiet. He began to organise a Left Wing within the Congress. 
The main agenda before the Calcutta Session of the Congress 
was ratification of the Nehru Report (so called after the name 
_ of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Chairman of the All-Parties Con- 
“ference held in Lucknow which sat for the purpose of drafting 
an agreed constitution for India.) The Nehru Report made 
certain recommendations for the solution of the communal prob- 
lems and for acceptance of a Dominion Form of Government. 
To the Left Wing led by Subhas Chandra Bose the recommen- 
dation regarding a Dominion Form of Government, coming as 
it did after the Madras Congress Resolution of complete inde- 
pendence, was quite unacceptable. The Left Wing had already 
been joined by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who had lately 
returned to India after prolonged travel in Europe. During his 
travels he studied some of the latest socio-economic-political 
developments in various countries of Europe and particularly 
of Soviet Russia. His personal experience of socialistic coun- 
tries made him’ a great admirer of socialism, and particularly 
Russian Communism seemed to him to hold forth a message 
of hope to the world. The following extract is taken from his 
autobiography (at p. 166): 

“I was returning from Europe in good physical and 
mental condition... I felt full of energy and vitality, and 
the sense of inner conflict and frustration that had Op- 
pressed me so often previously was, for the time being, 
absent. My outlook was wider, and nationalism by itseli 
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seemed to me definitely a narrow and insufficient ‘creed 
...without social freedom and socialistic structure of 
society and the State, neither: the country nor the indivi- 
dual could develop much... I found the vast political, 
economic and cultural changes going on in Europe and 
America a fascinating study, Soviet Russia, despite cer- 
tain unpleasant aspects, attracted me greatly, and seemed 
to hold forth a message of hope to the world,’”’ ciaiee 
are by the author.] 


The last sentence of the aforesaid passage is to be specially 
noticed—“ Soviet Russia, despite certain unpleasant aspects, | 
attracted me greatly, and seemed to hold forth a message of © 
hope to the world.” A man holding these views has no place in 
the Right Wing of the Congress which by that time had become 
an organisation backed and buttressed by the capitalists, In 
these circumstances, he was naturally attracted towards the 
Left Wing of the Congress and clasped the hands of Subhas » 
Chandra Bose. The Independence of India League, organised by. 
Subhas Chandra Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru became the rally- 
ing ground for the enthusiastic youth of the country, Enthu- 
siasm of the youth in the Left Wing of the Congress led by 
Subhas-Jawahar combination was so much that there was a pos- 
sibility of formation of an alternative Left Wing leadership of 
the Congress against the old guards. The Right Wing now turn- 
ed to Gandhiji for coming out of his retirement to take up the 
leadership of the Congress again. There was no question that 
he was the most subtle and experienced politician of the old 
group with unrivalled mass prestige. Besides the opposition 
of the youth, the Right Wing faced danger from another direc- 
tion, namely, Working Class Movement. From 1920 onwards, 
the industrial labourers were organising themselves and were 
emerging as a powerful class in the socio-economics of the 
country. They were fighting nat only Imperialism but also the 
Indian Capitalists who were great exploiters of the Indian 
Labour. The Indian Labour movement made great progress in 
industrially advanced Bombay and in Gujarat. Girni Kamgar 
Union, the Union of Textilé Workers of Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad, Tata Workers’ Union, various Railway Workers’ 
Unions, Jute Workers’ Union of Calcutta and various 
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other Trade Unions became very powerful forces on the side 
of the workers. Many of these Unions were led by young 
Nationalist Congressmen of the Left Wing. It may be men- 
tioned hére that Gandhiji was never in sympathy with socia- 
lism. His chief financial supporters were capitalists in whom 
he had implicit trust. He believed in Capitalism, but he held 
the opinion that the rich should hold their wealth as trustees for 
the benefit of the poor. This was perhaps his inherited idea, 
having been born in a Vaisya family. The impact of the Youth 
Movement under the leadership of Subhas-Jawaharlal combi- 
nation and of the Labour Movement under the leadership of a 
compact and well-disciplined group with Socialistic and Commu- 
nistic ideas was so great in the country that the Right Wing 
feared that the control of the Congress would pass away from 
their hahds. Faced with these dangers, the Right Wing turned 
to Gandhiji for taking up the active leadership of the Congress 
again. Gandhiji clearly saw that unless Leftism is nipped in the 
bud, it would ultimately devour the Congress. He therefore, en- 
tered the arena again during the Congress session of 1928 with 
a determination to check Leftism in the Congress. The Con- 
gress session of the year was held at Calcutta with Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru as President. Gandhiji took the unusual step of 
moving the main resolution himself but he found himself op- 
posed by both Subhas and Jawaharlal. The resolution which | 
Gandhiji moved was as follows: 


“Subject to the exigencies of the political situation, 
the Congress will adopt the Nehru Constitution (as drawn 
up by the Committee of All-Parties Conference presided 
over by Pandit Motilal] Nehru) in its entirety, if it is ac- 
cepted by the British Parliament on or before December 
31st, 1929; but in the event of non-acceptance by that 
date, or its earlier rejection, the Congress will organise 
Non-violent Non-co-operation by advising the country to 
refuse taxation and in such other manner as may be 
decided upon.” 


Against Gandhiji’s resolution Subhas moved and Jawaharlal 
seconded the following amendment: 

“This Congress adheres to the decision of the Madras 

Congress declaring complete Independence to be the 


. =. 
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goal of the Indian people and is of opinion that there can 

be no true freedom til] the British connection is severed.” 
When the Subhas-Jawaharlal amendment was put to the 
‘vote, it was found that 973 voted in favour of the amendment 
and 1350 against it. There was intense canvassing in favour of 
Gandhiji’s resolution and it was freely given out that if his reso- 
lution was defeated he would altogether retire from politics and 
the Congress. In any case, the voting showed to Gandhiji the 
immense strength that the Left Wing had gathered. He was 
determined to smash the Left Wing but he felt that he 
would have to pursue his aim in a very diplomatic manner. 
Gandhiji’s tactics were superb. He would not like the stolid 
Vallabhbhai Patel or the sedate Rajendra Prasad or the subtle 
Rajagopalachariar, waste his political breath by denouncing so- 
cialism! ‘He would rather, like well-known character in 
Moliere, embrace a rival in order the better to be able to 
Strangle it.’ He gave out that in the next year’s Congress he 
himself would advocate Independence and thereby helped to 
reduce the gap between himself and the Left Wing leaders. His 
next strategy was superb and its aim was to break Subhas- 
Jawaharlal combination and re-capture Jawaharlal within his 
own fold. | 


Jawaharlal first met Gandhiji at the Lucknow session of 
the Congress in 1916 and at once became his devoted admirer. 
When Gandhiji started his Non-co-operation movement, Jawa- 
harlal threw himself heart and soul into it after giving up his 
professional career. So great was his loyalty to Gandhiji that 
he did not join the Swaraj Party founded by his father Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das. He preferred to follow the lines 
indicated by Gandhiji. But a long trip to various parts of 
Europe, particularly Soviet Russia in 1927, produced a profound 
change in his outlook. This change of outlook made him give 
expression to views which were very critical of Gandhiji and 
his Right Wing followers. The adhesion of Jawaharlal! to the 
Left Wing of the Congress gave it immense strength as the 
voting in the open session of the Congress in 1928 showed. 
Gandhiji now felt that it was essential that he should win 
over Jawaharlal to his side, if he wanted to beat down the Left 
Wing opposition and regain his former undisputed supremacy 
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over the Congress. In August, 1929, the All-India Congress 
Committee met to decide as to who should preside over the 
coming Lahore Congress. The majority of the Provincial Com- 
mittees recommended Gandhiji’s name as President. He not 
only declined the honour but himself put forward the name of 
Jawaharlal for the Presidentship, It must be remembered that 
up to this time Jawaharlal had played, only a minor role in the 
Congress hierarchy, merely holding the post of a Secretary. to 
the All-India Congress Committee. When Gandhiji pressed 
for the nomination of Jawaharlal, the Right Wing were rather 
annoyed because they felt that Jawaharlal was still a back- 
bencher in the Congress. In the opinion of the Right Wingers,. 
the fittest person to preside over the Congress was Vallabhbhai 
Patel who had recently shown his mettle in the Bardoli pea- 
sants’ campaign. Up to this time Vallabhbhai’s reputation was 
confined only to Gujarat but as the victor of Bardoli campaign 
his right to be in the front rank of All-India politicians was 
recognised on all sides. In appreciation of his services Gandhiji 
himself confirmed the title .of ‘Sardar’ given to him by the 
peasants of Bardoli. Henceforth he came to be known as 
Sardar Patel. His Bardoli services were so recent that the 
general public as well as the All-India Congress Committee felt 
that in case of non-availability of Gandhiji, it was Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who should adorn the Presidential chair of 
the Lahore Congress. But Gandhiji thought otherwise and 
from. his own strategical point of view there was no doubt that 
he was right because his object was to wean away Jawaharlal 
from the Left Wing and to break the Subhas-Jawaharlal com- 
bination. He fully succeeded in his object. How Jawaharlal’s 
name was proposed for the Presidentship and how he felt about 
it is described in the following passage of his autobiography 
(pp. 194-195): 


“Gandhiji was recommended’ for the Presidentship 
by the Provincial Committees. But he would have none 
Of 1&2, and at the last moment he pressed my name for- 
ward, The A.I.C.C. was somewhat taken aback...... and 
a little ‘.ritated at being placed in a difficult and invi- 
dious position. For want of any other person, and in a 
spirit of resignation, they finally elected me, 
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“T have seldom felt quite so annoyed and humiliatec 
as I did at that election. It was not that I was not sen- 
sible of the honour, for it was a great honour and ] 
would have rejoiced if I had been elected in the ordinary 
way. But I did not come to it by the main entrance or 
even by a side entrance; I appeared suddenly by a trap- 
door and bewildered the audience into acceptance. They 
put a brave face on it and, like a necessary piil, swallowed 
me. My pride was hurt, and almost I felt like handing 
back the honour. Fortunately, I restrained myself from 
making an exhibition of myself, and stole away with a 
heavy heart. 


“Probably the person who was happiest about the 
decision was my father...” 


Let us now resume the thread of our discussion about the 
Simon Commission which was appointed when the Tory Gov- 
ernment of Stanley Baldwin was in power. But the Tory Gov- 
ernment fell in 1929 and the Labour Party came to power 
with Ramsay Macdonald as the Prime Minister and Wedgewood 
Benn as the Secretary of State for India) The new Govern- 
ment summoned Lord Irwin for consultation. Accordingly, 
Lord Irwin went to England in June, 1929, and returned in 
October of the same year. On his return, he made the announce- 
ment that the new British Government had decided to hold a 
Round Table Conference in England to consider the Simon 
Commission’s Report and that in that Conference Indian re- 
presentatives would be invited for the purpose of seeking the 
greatest possible measure of agreement between all parties con- 
cerned including the British Government. The Viceregal an- 
nouncement was well-received on all sides and produced a calm 
atmosphere. Vithaibhai Patel, the President of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, organised a meeting of the leaders of all parties 
at Delhi. The leaders issued a manifesto accepting the Vice- 
regal declaration conditionally, one of the most important con- 
ditions being that the proposed Round Table Conference was 
to be on the basis of full Dominion Status for India. Signatories 
to the above manifesto were Gandhiji, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya & Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President-elect of the impending Lahore 
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Congress, did not at first agree to sign (influence of Subhas 
Bose was still upon him) but Gandhiji prevailed upon him toa 
sign and later on he said that he had signed it under duress. 
The Bombay group of leaders, headed by Jinnah and Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, issued a separate manifesto expressing 
satisfaction at the declaration. 

Lord Irwin was very anxious to meet the Indian leaders 
and to come to an understanding with them and he was sin- 
cerely assisted in this respect by Vithalbhai Patel. Jinnah was 
anxious that the hand of friendship offered by Lord Irwin 
should not be rejected and, therefore, he, along with Vithalbhai 
Patel, personally went to Sabarmati to persuade Gandhiji tc 
take a conciliatory attitude and to meet the Viceroy. An inter- 
view between the Viceroy and the leaders was. arranged to take 
place on the 23rd December, 1929. Gandhiji, Pandit Motilal, | 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Vithalbhai Patel 
formed the delegation of the leaders. They all assembled at 
Delhi on the 22nd December, but as that day was the day of 
silence for Gandhiji, there could be no consultation among the’ 
members before the interview. At the Conference. Gandhiji 
demanded an assurance from the Viceroy that the Round Table 
Conference would proceed on the basis that India would imme- 
diately get Dominion Status. But the Viceroy said that he had 
no authority to bind the British Government in any way beyond 
the declaration that had been made. The result was that 
the interview came to an abrupt end. Ht is a pity that Gandhiji’s — 
adamant attitude closed all doors of discussions when the 
interview was arranged through all-party efforts. An oppor- 
tunity for settlement through negotiations was thus lost. Natur- 
ally Jinnah, Sapru and Vithalbhai Patel who were instrumental in 
arranging the interview were very angry but they were helpless. 
Gandhiji’s attitude on the present occasion was similar to what 
he had adopted when C. R. Das, Pandit Malaviya and Maulana 
Azad tried to hold a conference with Lord Reading on the eve 
of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Calcutta towards the end of 
December, 1921. 


From the Viceregal lodge, Gandhiji and Pandit Motilal 
went straight to Lahore to attend the Congress session over 
which Jawaharlal presided. A ‘Congress resolution declared 
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that ‘ Having cousidered... the result of the meeting between 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and 
the Viceroy, the Congress is of opinion that nothing is to be 
gained in the existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed Round Table Conference.’ It fur- 
ther declared that the entire scheme of Nehru Committee’s Re- 
port had elapsed and that Complete Independence would be 
the aim of the Congress. Further, 


“As a preliminary step towards organising a cam- 
paign for Independence...... , this Congress directs the 
present Congress members of the Legislatures and Com- 
mittees to resign their seats...... and authorises the All- 
India Congress Committee, whenever it deems fit, to 
launch upon a programme of Civil Disobedience includ- 
ing non-payment of taxes...... 


The declarations made at the Lahore Congress came as 2 
rude shock to all those who hoped and tried for a peaceful 
negotiation with the Labour Government of England. Jinnah 
characterised the Lahore resolution as political hysteria pro- 
duced under Gandhian influence. He made an all-round attack 
on. Gandhiji_and said that, like Bourbons of France, Gandhiji 
__wasconstitutionallyjincapable of learning and unlearning things 
and his Himalayan blunders of the past had failed to open his 
eyes’ to the realities of the situation. 


Within three months of the passing of the Lahore Resolu- 
tions, Gandhiji undertook his historic Dandi March to rouse 
the passion of the masses and to break the Salt-laws, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Dandi March and Salt Satyagraha—Death of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru (1930-1931) 


Though Jawaharial presided over the Lahore Congress of 
1929, it was Gandhiji who dominated ‘its proceedings. At 
Gandhiji’s instance, the Lahore Congress authorised the All- 
India Congress Committee to launch upon a programme of 
Civil Disobedience including non-payment oftaxes etc. The 
Working Committee met at Sabarmati in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, 1930 and authorised Gandhiji and his followers-in-faith: 
to start Civil Disobedience in the manner they thought best. 
Thereafter Gandhiji’s faithful followers met at Sabarmati to 
discuss in what form the movement should start. Gandhiji 
had a brain-wave and he selected salt as the subject of his 
next Satyagraha. It was decided to break the Salt-laws, by 
manufacturing salt, and by raiding salt-depots. About his plan 
to break the salt-laws, the official historian of the Congress says: 


“Gandhiji’s plans have all along been revealed to 
him by his own instinct, and not evolved by the cold, 
calculating logic of-his mind. His inner voice is his 
mentor and monitor, his friend, philosopher and Bue 
(Sitasamayya, p. 371, Vol. I). | 


“He saw things as if by a flash and framed his con- 
duct by impulses. To the righteous man, these two are 
supreme guides of life, not reason or intellect.” (p. 378). 


When Gandhiji thought of reviving the Civil Disobedience 
Movement through salt-satyagraha, grave doubts were felt by 
some of his thoughtful followers, including Pandit Motilal. But 
Gandhiji had no doubt whatsoever about the wisdom of the 
intended Dandi March to break the salt-laws. This is what P. 
Sitaramayya, the official historian of the Congress, says (p. 402, 
Vol. D: 

“A doubt was oppressing some that time was not 

_Tipe, Gandhi’s answer. is perfect. ‘Nothing has hap- 
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pened externally since Calcutta, but the internal con- 
flict in me, which was the only barrier, has ceased. I 
am absolutely certain now that the campaign is over- 
due. I might have started this long before this.’ Gandhi 
had not a shadow of doubt that the salt campaign would 
lead him to jail.’ I expected a crisis to be soon reached 
which would lead to a proper Conference,—not Round 
Table Conference but a square-table one, where every- 
body attending it would know his bearings. The exact 
lineaments of that Conference I cannot at present depict, 
but it will be a Conference between equals, met to lay 
their heads together to devise ways and means for the 
establishment of an independent Constitution in India.” 


Thereafter he wrote a letter to the Viceroy as ‘a simple 
and sacred duty peremptory on‘ a civil resister.’ This letter 
‘was taken to Delhi by one of his Ashramites, a young English- 
man, by the name of Reginald Reynolds, who, Gandhiji said, 
‘believes in the Indian cause and is a full believer in Non-vio- 
lence, and whom Providence seems to have sent to me, as it 
were, for the very purpose.’ His letter makes very interesting 
reading and reveals his mind as to why he was embarking on 
his Civil Disobedience movement. The letter, dated 2nd 
March, 1930, begins as follows (p 14, Tendulkar’s Mahatma, 
Vol. 3): 

“Dear friend...... Why do I regard the British rule 
as a curse? It has impoverished the dumb millions oy 
a system of progressive exploitation... It has reduced us 
politically to serfdom. It has sapped the foundations of 
our culture. And by the policy of disarmament, it has 
degraded us spiritually. (This last sentence seems strange 
from a votary of Non-violence! ! ! ).....0......... } 


“The conviction is growing deeper and deeper in me 
that nothing but unadulterated non-violence can check 
the organised violence of the British Government...... The 
Non-violence will be expressed through Civil Disobe- 
dience... I know that in embarking on Non-violence, I 
Shall be running what might,fairly be termed a mad risk— 
conversion ofa nation that has ‘consciously or uncons- 
_ ciously preyed upon another far more numerous, far 
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more ancient and no less cultured than itself. It is worth 
any amount of risk. 


“T have deliberately used the word ‘Conversion.’ 
For my ambition is no less than to convert the British 
people, through non-violence, and thus make them see 
the wrong they have done to India.” 


In the said letter he told the Viceroy as to why he had 
chasen Salt as the subject-matter on which he intended to 
start his campaign. -He said there that he had chosen to break 
the provisions of salt-law because he considered it the most 
iniquitous of all taxes from the poor man’s standpoint, 


Gandhiji began his march towards the sea-coast village of 
Dandi on 12th March, 1930. He had always a full sense of the 
value of publicity. His intended march was publicised with 
full fan-fare, and there gathered at Sabarmati newspaper cor- 
respondents: from all parts of the world, photographers and 
cinema-men. With a long stick in his hand and 75 faithful 
followers behind him he covered 200 miles on foot in 24 days. 
He preached his doctrines through every village he passed. 
Crowds of thousands and thousands of village people gathered 
on the way to hear his message. He declared that he had no, 
intention of returning to his Asram until he succeeded in getting 
the Salt-tax abolished. ‘Either I shall return with what I want, 
or else my dead body will float on the Ocean’... he said. A 
sample of the speeches he made on the way is given below: 


“The British rule in India has brought about moral, 
material, cultural and spiritual ruination of this great 
country. I regard this rule as a curse. I am out to des- 
troy this system of government. I have sung the tune 
of ‘God save the King’ and have taught others to sing 
it. I was a believer of the politics of petitions, deputa- 
tions and friendly negotiations, But all these have gone 
to the dogs. I know that these are not the ways to bring 
this Government round. Sedition has become my reli- 
gion.” (P. Sitaramayya, Vol. L p. 384). 


He reached Dandi on 5th April, 1930. After morning 
prayers, he picked up a piece of salt lying on the sea-shore 
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thus formally breaking the Salt-law. After breaking the Salt- 
law. Gandhiji issued the following Press Statement: 


“Now that the technical or ceremonial breach of the 
Salt-law has been committed, it is now open to anyone 
who would take the risk of prosecution under the Salt- 
law to manufatture salt wherever he wishes, and where- 
ever it is convenient,” (Sitaramayya, Vol. I, p. 387). 


The next item in his campaign was raiding the Government 
salt-depots at Dharsana and Charsada. He said that the natural) 
salt, like air and water, was the property of the public. Gov- 
ernment had no right to create a monopoly of it. According to 
him, salt stored in the salt-depots belonged to people and there- 
fore they had every right to raid and take possession of them. 
He then wrote the following letter to the Viceroy: 

(Tendulkar’s Mahatma, p. 36, Vol. 3): 


“ Dear friend, God willing, it is my intention to set 
out for Dharsana and reach there with my companions 
and demand possession of the salt-works... It is pos- 
sible for you to prevent this raid, as it has been play- 
fully and mischievously called, in three ways: 

(1) by removing the salt-tax 


(ZF 
G3) Se Patra in ee eee soa 


Thereafter it was impossible for the Government to ignore 
_ the activities of Gandhiji, and he was arrested on the 6th May, 
1930, | 


In anticipation of his arrest, he left the following message 
for his countrymen (Sitaramayya, Vol. I, pp. 394-395): 


“Tf such an auspicious beginning is carried on to its 
full conclusion, complete Swaraj is a certainty...... After 
I am arrested whole villages...... should come forward to 
pick up or manufacture salt. In every house, young and. 
old should begin spinning...... There should be bon-fires 
of foreign cloth... 
“Students should leave Government schools and Govern- 
ment servants should resign...... © 


9 
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Gandhiji’s arrest was accompanied by disturbances through- 
out the country. There was hartal and defiance of laws every- 
where; liquor-shops and foreign cloth shops were picketed and 
bon-fires were made of foreign clothes; Government salt-depots 
and salt-works were.raided by volunteers and mobs. Military 
and Police fully retaliated and there was much loss of life. In. 
course of these agitations and turmoils, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and others were 
arrested. 

A very interesting story has been narrated by Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar in his autobiography describing Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
candid views about the Salt-laws. In the Indian Legislative 
Assembly of those days, Pandit Motilal Nehru was the leader 
of the Swarajya Party and Mr. M. R. Jayakar was the Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party. A motion was tabled by a mem- 
ber of Motilal’s party for a cut in the sale price of salt. There 
was a private discussion between them at Motilal’s residence 
as to the propriety of this motion. The conversation between 
them, is recorded by Mr. Jayakar as follows: 


Motilal said, “ Well, you see, my own opinion is that we 
should not disturb the Salt Act now, but I realise that, as a 
popular Party; we cannot oppose the motion, nor even remain 
neutral. Personally, my own opinion is that we should not 
tinker with the Salt Act.” 

I (Jayakar) said, “Your views surprise me. Supposing 
you were the Prime Minister, as you would be some day, I am 
sure, will you keep the Salt Act going? ” 


He (Motilal) said, “ Yes, it produces about six crores of 
revenue, and I would not like to forego this source of income.’’ 


I (Jayakar) said, “ But what about Gandhi? You know he 
is dead opposed to the Salt Act; he is sure to start satyagraha 
against your Government, for you know Gandhi is wedded to 
principles and is not a respector of persons.” J added—‘“ I am 
sure that if your Government publicly maintained the Salt 
Tax, Gandhi would start satyagraha against you, with greater 
vigour than against a foreign Government.” 


‘Motilal laughed derisively and said, “Do you think Gandhi 
would organise such agitation against my Government? ” 
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I said, “ Yes.” 


Motilal said—‘ Well, all I can say is that in that case my 
Government would take Gandhi to a place where this Gov- 
ernment dare not take him.” 


We both laughed, and I returned to my party meeting and 
decided to join Motilal in supporting the cut. 


Jayakar says—‘ When Gandhi began his march to Dandi 
in the early part of 1930, Motilal was openly sceptical of the 
efficacy of the march and of the salt manufacturing activity.” 
But Pandit Motilal was too loyal to Gandhiji and was at the 
same time .a disciplined politician. In spite of his personal 
opinion to the contrary, he joined the Civil Disobedience battle, 
like a true soldier, the moment the Dandi March began. When 
his turn came, he courted imprisonment without any demur. 
Hardships of jail life had disastrous effect on his health and he 
was released, on considerations of health, before the expiry of 
the term of his sentence. He died on the 7th nei 1931, 
within a fortnight of his release from jail. 


When Gandhi entered the Congress in 1919-20, Motilal 
was the first man to come under his banner; when in the 
Calcutta Congress of 1920, Gandhi asked the Congress to parti- 
cipate in his Non-Co-operation Movement, it was Pandit Motilal 
who threw his full weight on the side of Gandhiji and- it was 
through Motilal’s influence that Gandhiji’s motion was carried 
with a majority vote. Motilal showed the way and gradually 
other leaders surrendered to Gandhiji’s leadership, Gandhiji’s 
debt to Motilal was incalculable. But for his help at the initial 
stage Gandhiji could never have risen to his full height. His 
final gift to Gandhiji was his own life. 


We must now pay our respectful tribute to the great Pandit 
Motilal. In his youth, he was pre-occupied with his profession, 
taking little interest in politics. When he was first drawn into 
the vortex of Indian politics, he took his place with the Moder- 
ates, But his participation in the Jalianwalabagh enquiry gave 
him the shock of his life. He saw with his own eyes the 
brutalities and humiliations that were inflicted on the entire 
people by the British officials, civil and military. His chief con- 
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cern was now how to get rid of foreign domination. He was no 
longer concerned with wealth or success in the profession. 
From now on he was a dedicated man. He not only surren- 
dered himself but his whole family, his beloved son, his home 
and all his wealth for the cause of the nation. India is indeed 
fortunate that, during her struggle for freedom such a noble son 
served her cause. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Gandhi-Irwin Pact (1931) 


In the summer of 1930, Mr. George Slocombe, correspon- 
dent of the Daily Herald, London, came upon the scene and 
attempted to bring about a compromise beween Gandhiji and 
the Government. On May, 20, 1930, he interviewed Gandhiji 
at the Yervada Jail. Then he sent the following despatch to his 
London Paper: 


“Even at this crucial hour, a settlement is possible 
‘and Mr. Gandhi is prepared to recommend to the Con- 
gress a suspension of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
and co-operation with the Round Table Conference on the 
following terms: 


(1) The terms of the Round Table Conference to include 
the framing of a Constitution giving India the sub- 
stance of independence; 


{2) Satisfaction to be granted to Mr. Gandhi’ s demand 
for the repeal of the salt-tax, the prohibition of liquor 
and ban on foreign cloth; | 


(3) An amnesty for prisoners convicted of political off- 
ences, to coincide with the end of the 2 as Disobe- 
dience campaign; : 


(4); cack eee z: 


Later on, Mr. Slocombe came in touch with other Indian 
leaders with a view to bring the Government and the Congress 
together so that the Congress might join the Round Table Con- 
ference. But nothing substantial came out of these negotiations 
at the time. 


In accordance wih the programme fixed before, the first- 
Kound Table Conference was held in London commencing from 
the 12th November, 1930 under the Chairmanship of Ramsay 
Macdonald, the then British Prime Minister. It was attended 
by all the political parties of India and England, except the 
Congress. On its closing date, 19th January, 193¥, the British 
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- Labour Premier expressed the hope that the Congress would 
participate in the Second Round Table Conference. Lord Irwin 
was also anxious for Congress participation, and with a view 
to create an atmosphere of goodwill, he ordered unconditional 
release of all the Congress leaders including Gandhiji on 25th 
January, 1931. : 

On his release Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Viceroy ask- 
ing for an interview. The first meeting between the Viceroy 
and Gandhiji took place on the 17th February, 1931, and there 
were further meetings on subsequent days. These meetings 
jarred on the nerves of the great British Imperialist Winston 
Churchill and the Imperialist blood in his vein revolted at 


“the nauseating and humiliating spectacle of this 
one-time Inner Temple Lawyer, now seditious Fagir, 
striding half-naked up the steps of the Viceroy’s palace, 
there to negotiate and to parley on equal terms with the 
representative of the King-Emperor.” 

Ultimately these talks led to what is known as Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact which was signed by both on the 5th March, 1931. The 
more important terms of the Pact were as follows: | 

), eee On behalf of the Congress Gandhiji agreed— 

1. To suspend the Civil Disobedience movement. 
z. To participate in the forthcoming Second Round 

Table Conference for drafting a Constitution for 

India on the basis of (a) Federation, (b) Responsibi- 

lity and (c) Adjustments and safeguards that may be 

necessary in the interest of India. 

Bressntees On behalf of the Government the Viceroy agreed— 

1. To release all prisoners of non-violent activities; 

2. To withdraw the Emergency Ordinances; 

3. To permit people who live within certain distance of 
the sea-shores to collect or manufacture salt free of 
duty. | 


The most important point to note in the above Pact is that 
Gandhiji accepted on behalf of the Congress that the future 
Constitution of India should be Federal and that safeguards 
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for various interests were necessary. On the question of aboli- 
tion of salt-tax, the Viceroy did not yield. Thus, it is clear 
that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made not on Gandhiji’s terms. 
It is no wonder that the official circle contended that the 
Viceroy assisted by the able Home Secretary Sir Herbert 
Emerson had won the battle. The London Times wrote: ‘such 
a victory has seldom been vouchsafed to any Viceroy.’ 
Jawaharlal, in his autobiography, uttered the following words 
in lament (p. 258): | 


“Was it for this that our people had behaved so 
gallantly for a year? Were all our brave words and 
deeds to end in this?” 


The Gandhi-Irwin Agreement remains one of the prover- 
bial stories of mountain in labour producing a mouse. From the 
Government side, not one of the major demands of Gandhiji 
nor any of the Eleven Points he suggested as a palliative measure, 
was conceded. A few words maybe said here about those 
Eleven points: In accordance with the Resolutions passed in 
the open session of the Congress at Lahcre Complete Indepen- 
dence for India was held to be the aim of the Congress and 
accordingly 26th January, 1930 was fixed as the day for taking 
the pledge of Independence. But Gandhiji’s ways were inscru- 
table. Even before the ink was dry on the Independence pledge, 
Gandhiji propounded his Eleven Points as an alternative to the 
Struggle for Independence. Eleven things he demanded were— 
total prohibition; restoration of the exchange rate of rupee to 
ls. 4d; protective tariff against foreign cloth; abolition of the 
Salt-tax; abolition of the land-revenue; reduction of military ex- 
penditure; reduction of high salaries of the Civil Service; coastal 
traffic reservation for Indian ship-owners; abolition of C.I.D.; 
discharge of political prisoners and removal of restrictions for 
the issue of licences to use fire arms (the last demand was 
rather strange from a votary of non-violence). He said—‘ Let 
the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to these very simple but 
vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of Civil Disobe- 
dience.” In a letter, dated 23rd July, 1930, to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru Gandhiji wrote “I know that neither you nor Jawahar 
were enamoured of the eleven points brought out in my first 
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letter to the Viceroy. My own mind is quite clear about them. 
They are to me substance of Independence.” 


The Congress, at its Karachi session of March, 1931, ratified 
the Agreement. Jawaharlal himself was prevailed upon to move 
the main resolution and he did so after a ‘ great mental conflict 
and physical distress.’ Subhas Bose felt very bitter at the course 
of events and gave vent to his feelings of bitterness particularly 
against Jawaharlal who replied that though he did not approve . 
of the terms of the Agreement he nevertheless as -an obedient 
soldier was bound to: obey. the leader. 


The country did not take kindly to the ratification of the 
Gandhi-Irwin Agreement by the Congress because during the 
sitting of the Congress session, three terrorist patriots inclu- 
ding Bhagat Singh were hanged in spite of universal demand of 
the country for their reprieve. The official historian of the Con- 
gress says (Sitaramayya, Vol. I, p. 456): 

“The ghosts of these three departed young men 
were casting a shadow over the Assembly... 


“It is really a point of doubt, even at this distance 
of time, as to which resolution was the more arresting 
one: at Karachi—that relating to Bhagat Singh or that 
relating to the ratification of Gandhi-Irwin agreement. 
The Resolution relating to Bhagat Singh was taken as 
the first on the agenda.” 


By mid-April, 1931, the term of Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty 
was over and Lord Willingdon succeeded him as Viceroy, With 
the advent of the new Viceroy, condition of things for Gandhiji 
deteriorated because the bureaucracy had never liked the Gandhi- 
Irwin Agreement and now they got a chance to assert them- 
selves, Gandhiji was however anxious not to precipitate matters 
and instructed the Congressmen not to initiate any aggressive 
campaign(See P.ttal hiSitaramayya, Vol. I, p. 169). Nevertheless, 
there were many instances in which each party accused the 
other of the breach of Agreement. Matters reached a climax by 
mid-August and Gandhiji asked the Viceroy to intimate the 
British Prime Minister of his inability to attend the Round: 
Table Conference. On the 14th August the Viceroy replied 
that he had informed the Prime Minister of Gandhiji’s decision. 
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Later on, Gandhiji, changed his mind and asked for an inter- 
view with the Viceroy at Simla, At the last moment some. 
face-saving device was adopted and Gandhiji left Simla by a 
Special train so as to catch the outgoing mail steamer at 
Bombay. . 


After the departure of Lord Irwin in mid-April, 1931, the 
bureaucracy threw the Gandhi-Irwin Pact overboard. They 
interpreted it in their own way. When the question of collection 
of arrears of taxes in Bardoli arose in the months of July and 
August, the Bombay Government took an adamantine attitude. 
When the Congress protested, the Bombay Government replied 
that the Congress should not be the body at whose bidding 
Government revenues should be paid or withheld and that the 
Congress interference in the matter would not be tolerated by 
the Government. Gandhiji wanted to have Dr. Ansari, a Nation- | 
alist Muslim leader, as a fellow delegate to accompany him to — 
the Round Table Conference. He expressed his desire in this 
respect to Lord Irwin and according to Gandhiji, Lord Irwin 
gave his promise. But, later on, Lord Willingdon, under pressure 
from the bureaucracy, refused to nominate Dr, Ansari as a 
delegate. 


These incidents would tend to show that Gandhiji went 
to the Round Table Conference not as a victor as he hoped but 
as a suppliant for a Peace Treaty after losing the battle of Dandi 
March. 


CHAPTER XX + 


Gandhiji at The Round Table Conference (1931) 


We have mentioned before that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
was ratified by the Congress at, its Karachi session in March 
1931. The Congress not only ratified the Pact but also agreed 
to join in the deliberations of the Second Round Table Con- 
ference in London. It was also decided that Gandhiji alone 
should represent the Congress at the Conference. The decision 
to appoint Gandhiji as the sole representative of the Congress 
has been bitterly criticised by Subhas Bose in the following 
words in his book ‘Indian Struggle’: 

“What was really behind that decision I have never 
been able to understand. Was it due to the vanity of 
Mahatma who wanted to appear before the world as 
the sole representative of the dumb millions of India? 
Or was it merely one more error of judgment on the 
part of the Working Committee? Or was there some 
other motive behind the decision? 

ee Whatever the real explanation may be, the 
decision itself was a thoroughly wrong one. Alor in 
an Assembly of one hundred men, with all kinds of non- 
descripts, flunkeys and self-appointed leaders arrayed 
against him like solid phalanx, he would be at a great 
disadvantage. Moreover, he would have nobody at his 
side to back him up in the fight that he would have with 
the reactionary Moslem leaders. But there was no help 
for it. The blind followers of the Mahatma could not 
be expected to criticise him and those who were not 
his orthodox followers had no influence on him regard- 
less of their character, wisdom or experience.” 


Why Gandhiji was sent as the sole Congress delegate at 
the Round Table Conference has been dealt with by Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya in his History of the Congress, Vol. I, at p. 466: 

it The last question disposed of before the Working 
Committee dispersed related to the resolution concern- 
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ing the Congress delegation to the Round Table Con- 
ference. Most of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the deputation should con- 
sist not of a single individual but of about 14 members. 
Government were quite willing to accommodate up to 
BOs ee In the discussions that took place, the point was 
cleared that Gandhiji was going to London, not to ham- 
mer out the Cetails of a Constitution but to negotiate 
the fundamentals of a treaty. When this point was clari- 
fied, there were no two views on the subject, and opinion 
was unanimous that Gandhiji alone should represent 
India. ... One man would represent India better than 
many.” 

Gandhiji, the sole delegate of the Congress to the Second 
Round Table Conference, sailed from Bombay on the 29th 
August in the company of Seth Ghanashyamdas Birla, the big 
industrialist and a great power behind the Congress. He arriv- 
ed in London on the 12th September and remained in England 
till 5th December. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu accompanied him in their individual capacity. 

In his book ‘Indian Struggle’ Subhas Bose writes as 
follows: 


“While we were at Delhi, information reached us 
from a reliable source as to the tactics that the British 
Government would follow at the Round Table Confer- 
ence. We were told that every effort would be made to 
drag Mahatma Gandhi at the very outset into minor 
issues with a view to getting the Indians to fight among 
themselves, so that they would not be able to combine 
against the British Government over the major issues. 
I duly conveyed to the Mahatma this information for 
what it was worth. He said in reply that his plan was 
to meet the authorities concerned soon after his arrival 
in London and try to obtain satisfaction from them on 
the major issues. If he felt satisfied, he would go to the 
minor issues—otherwise his work in England would end 
there and then. Unfortunately, when Mahatma Gandhi 
_was in England...... Events took place exactly as it had 
been prophesied in April at Delhi.” 
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Gandhiji was the sole Congress delegate at the Round 
Table Conference and he should have therefore concentrated 
entirely on the work of the Conference. But he did not do so. 
“During his stay in England he tried to play two roles in one 
person, the role of a political leader and that of a world- 
teacher...... Because of his second role, he had to spend 
much of his time with people who were quite useless in promo- 
ting his political mission.” To show his love for the poor 
people, he took his residence in a poor district of East End of 
London which was five miles away from St. James’ Palace 
where the Conference sat. To save unnecessary waste of time, 
he was asked to live in a nearby hotel and his reply was that 
he was not prepared to waste money by living in an expensive 
West, End hotel. Nor would he avail himself of the hospitality 
of Indians and Englishmen who had houses near the place off 
Conference. His daily life was also such as to give an im- 
pression that he gave secondary importance to the work of 
_the Round Table Conference. In the mornings, he walked 
through the slum streets around Kingsley Hall, his place of 
residence in East End, when women and men going to work 
would smile and greet him and some would join him for con- 
versation; he visited the local people in their homes and made, 
friends with their children. He even found time to see politi- 
cians, journalists, society ladies, social workers, literateurs and 
artists like Bernard Shaw and Charlie Chaplin. Later on, to 
Suit the convenience of the interviewers, he agreed to keep an 
office at Knightsbridge in the heart of London. During week- 
ends, he accepted invitations to visit Oxford, Cambridge and 
Lancashire Cotton Mills. On the other hand, he had no time 
_ for the various Indian members of the Conference. The Indian 
Liberals felt particularly aggrieved. Consequently, his contri- 
oution to the deliberations of the Round Table Conference was 
of very poor quality. It is a matter of deep regret that he gave 
more importance to his work of preaching non-violence rather 
than to the work of the Committee room of the Round Table 
Conference. In one of his popular lectures, he said—‘I find 
- that my work les outside the Conference. This is to me the 
real Round Table Conference...... The seed which is being sown 
now may result in softening the British spirit...... and jn pre- 
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venting the brutalization of human beings.’ ” But all his propa- 
ganda among Church dignitaries, professors and cranks was of 
no use to him for the purpose for which he was sent to 
England by the Congress. 


Gandhiji was in prison during the First Round Table Con- 
ference but his spirit had pervaded the Conference table. The 
Indian Liberal leaders who were present at the Conference fully 
exploited and utilised his name and fame. But at the Second 
Round Table Conference when he appeared in person and all 
alone, he lost much of the glamour and the halo attached to 
his name, They began to think: “ Is this frail man in loin-cloth 
so formidable that the powerful British Government should! 
yield to him? In the reports submitted by the various Com- 
mittees, the views of the so-called majority were given promi- 
nence, while Gandhiji’s views were treated as a mere dissen- 
tient note. When he realised his hopeless position at the Con- 
ference, he exclaimed: “All the other parties at this 
meeting represent sectional interests and the Congress 
alone claims to represent the whole of India and all interests 
yet here I see that the Congress is treated as one of the 
parties...... 2 


Gandhiji met his greatest failure when the question of com- 
munal representation came to be discussed in the Conference. 
Here he was out-manoeuvred by the wily British politicians. 
We may remember that Subhas Bose had warned Gandhiji 
before he sailed for England that he had information that the ~ 
British politicians would, at the very outset of the Conference, 
raise the question of communal representation with a view to 
get the Indians to fight among themselyes, so that they would 
not be able to combine against the British over the major issues. 
Bose’s prophecy came to be true. Very soon after the Con- 
ference commenced its business, it was found that the repre- 
sentatives of the various minority communities had concluded 
a pact among themseives demanding heavily weighted minority 
representation in the proposed federal and provincial legisia- 
tures, This move was inspired by the European members of 
the Conference coming from India under the leadership of Sir 
Edward Benthall with the connivance of the Tory side of the 
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British delegation. Gandhiji protested and urged that the Con- 
ference had assembled mainly for the purpose of drawing. up 
an All-India Constitution and that priority should be given 
to the main object of the Conference. He argued that the com- 
munal issue should be tackled later, after the basic issues had 
been resolved. But, no heed was paid to his protest. Ramsay 
Macdonald retorted that the Minorities Pact represented the 
considered opinion of the representatives of 115 millions of 
people of India and therefore the British Government was bound 
to give serious attention to it. He also administered a mild 
rebuke to Gandhiji telling him that his attitude on the com- 
munal question was hampering the progress of Constitution- 
making. There was complete dead-lock on this issue and the 
Conference ended in a fiasco on the lst December, 1931 in an 
atmosphere of hatred and suspicion. Inability of the Indians 
to agree among themselves was proclaimed to the whole world. 

A complete picture of the hopeless failure -of Gandhiji is 
given in a confidential circular letter issued to his constituents 
by Sir Edward Benthall who represented the British Commer- 
cial interests in India at the Round Table Conference. Gandhiji 
was the sole representative of the Congress at the Round 
Table Conference. He did not think it worth his while to 
take any Congress representative but it is interesting to note 
that his capitalist friend Mr. G. D. Birla was there with him. 
The Indian capitalists were not less interested in the outcome 
of the Round Table Conference than the politicians. With 
regard to the activities of the capitalists at the Round Table 
Conference, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at page 241 of his auto- 
biography says as follows: 


“Tt became clearer to us than it had been before, how 
under the deceptive cover of nationalism, conflicting 
economic interests were at work, and how those with 
vested interests were trying to preserve them for the 
future in the name of this very nationalism: The Round 
Table Conference was an obvious collection of these 
vested interests.” 


Before the first World War (1914-18), political influence of 
Indian capitalists was insignificant. But the immense profit 
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made by them in the first World War and the advent of 
Gandhiji on the Indian scene completely changed the position. 
They now wanted financial supremacy with its necessary ad- 
junct of political supremacy. Hence we find that the Marwari 
and Gujarati capitalists were clustering round him and render- 
ing liberal financial assistance to him as well as to the Con- 
gress. Indian capitalists fought their battle in the Round Table 
Conference behind the scene. Sir Edward Benthall’s confidential 
letter to his constituents was as follows (p. 519, Vol. I. 
Sitaramayya): 


“Tf you look at the result of the last session, you 
will see that Gandhi and Indian Federated Chamber are 
unable to point to a single concession wrung from the 
British Government as the result of their visit to St. 
James’ Palace. He landed in India with empty hands. 


“There was another incident too which did do him 
no good. He undertook to settle the communal problem 
and failed before all the world. 


“The Muslims were a solid and enthusiastic team: 
Ali Imam, the Nationalist Muslim, caused no division. 
They played their cards with great skill throughout; they 
promised us support and they gave it in full measure. 
In return they asked us that we should not forget their 
economic plight in Bengal and we should ‘ without pamper- 
ing them’ do what we can to find places for them in 
European firms, so that they may have a chance to im- | 
prove their material position and the general standing 
of their community. 


46 


Sei ves after the general elections, the right wing of 
the Government (British Conservatives) made up its mind 
to break up the Conference and to fight the Congress. 
The Muslims, who do not want: responsibility at the 
centre, were delighted.... 


“The Muslims have become firm allies of the Euro- 
Feans. They are very satisfied with their own position 
and are prepared to work with us.” 
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It must be sorrowfully admitted that Sir Edward 
Benthall’s circular letter is a damaging indictment of the part 
played by the Muslim delegates at the Round Table 
Conference. : 


Gandhiji’s own estimate of the results of the Round Table 
Conference was given to his close friends on his return from 
London and is described as follows by Pattabhi Sitaramayya in 
his official history of the Congress (Vol. I, p. 510): 


“These were the woes of the country narrated to 
Gandhijiby his friends. He himself had a tale of woe to 
tell his friends, which he had brought from London... 
He went to London and saw things for himself. The first 
thing he told his colleagues on return was that the actua- 
lisation of a thing was quite different from its visualisa- 
tion. He knew the Moderate mentality in India but he 
was not prepared for the scene enacted in London. He 
knew the temperament of the Muslims and their reac- 
tionary bent of mind but he was not prepared for the 
vivisection that was practised at the Round Table Con- 
ference. He had made up his mind that the Congress 
should not lend its support thereafter to any kind of 
communalism. Its cult. must be one of pure and unadul- 
terated Nationalism. He said that India had no chance 
if she went on “ dallying with the communal problem in 
the same old fashion. He wanted an assurance from his 
Mussalmans and Sikh friends that they would agree to. 
any future constitution of India .being fashioned, only on 
the basis of Indian Nationalism untainted by any com- 
muna] considerations...... ° 


The aforesaid report which Gandhiji himself made to his 
colleagues after his return from the Round Table Conference 
shows the inherent weakness of Gandhiji as a negotiator. This 
weakness of Gandhiji was noticed by Gokhale in his short con- 
tact with him after his return from South Africa. Gokhale said 
to Jayakar (Story of My Life by Jayakar, p. 317): 

“There is something in him (Gandhi) which at once 
enchains the attention of the poor man and he estab- 
lishes, with a rapidity which is his own, an affinity with 
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the lowly and the distressed.... But be careful that 
India does not trust him on occasions where delicate 
negotiations have to be carried on with care and caution 
and where restriction and tact will make for success, acting 
on the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


How prophetic were Gokhale’s words! 


CHAPTER XXI 


Gandhian Activities after Round Table Conference 
(1932-1936) 


After the Round table Conference, Gandhiji landed at 
Bombay on the 28th December, 1931. By that time the political 
atmosphere of India had become very tense. The Congress was 
in a mood of rebellion as, in its opinion, Lord Willingdon’s Gov- 
ernment paid scant respect to the terms of Gandhi-Irwin agree- 
ment and was ready to start a frontal attack on the Congress. 
- In those circumstances, immediately after his arrival in India, 
Gandhiji asked for an interview with the Viceroy who replied 
that he was not prepared to discuss with Gandhiji the measures 
which the Government had taken for preservation of law and 
order in various provinces. Thereupon Gandhiji threatened. 
revival of Civil Disobedience in a letter to the Viceroy which ran 
as follows: 


‘“Non-violence is my absolute creed. I believe that 
Civil Disobedience is not only the natural right of the 
people, especially when they have no effective voice in 
their own Government, but that it is also an effective 
substitute for violence or armed rebellion, I can never 
therefore deny my creed. In pursuance thereof... 
the Working Committee has accepted my advice and 
passed resolutions tentatively sketching a plan of Civil 


Disobedience.” (Tendulkar, pp. 153-54, Vol. 3). 


Government replied that in view of the attitude of 
, Gandhiji and the Congress, it will take all possible measures for 
' the preservation of law and order. Forthwith they passed 
several Ordinances and arrested Gandhiji on the 4th January, 
1932. All Congress organisations were also declared illegal. 
-All these happened almost within a week of Gandhiji’s arrival 


in India. 


While in jail, Gandhiji began to think out new lines 
of action. After pondering over the matter for over two : 
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months he decided that he would now give a fight to the Gov- 
ernment on the issue of the proposed creation of separate elec- 
torates for the Depressed Classes. On the llth March, 1932, 
he wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare, the then Secretary: of State for 
India, that unless the British Government’s proposal for the 
creation of separate electorates for the Depressed Classes 
were given up, he would undertake a fast. It is now necessary 
to state the circumstances under which the British Govern- 
ment proposed to create temporary separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes. In the Second Round Table Conference, 
all the Minorities made common cause against the Congress 
and no agreement could be reached on the subject of commu- 
nal representation among the parties themselves. The British 
Premier, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, posing as a virtuous and 
unwilling arbiter, said—“If you gentlemen cannot present us 
with a settlement acceptable td all the parties as the founda- 
tion on which to build, His Majesty’s Government would be 
compelled to apply a provisional scheme for communal repre- 
sentation.” The promised scheme, commonly known as the 
Communal Award, contemplated the creation of a certain num- 
ber of seats for the Depressed Classes in the Provincial Legis- 
latures on the basis of separate electorates, in addition to the 
seats they would get in the general Hindu constituencies. Thus, 
the Depressed Classes were given double advantages by the 
‘Communait Award. The Congress in this predicament could 
neither accept it mor reject it. When the Communal Award 
was announced on the 17th August, 1932, Gandhiji was in 
Yervada Jail. On learning about it, he wrote to the British 
Premier that as a protest against the Award he would com- 
mence ‘fast’ unto death from the noon of the 20th September, 
1932. Ramsay Macdonald sent a very caustic reply: 


“We felt it our duty to safeguard what we believed 
to be the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair propor- 
tion of representation in the Legislatures and we are 
equally careful to do nothing ihat would split off their 
community from the Hindu world. 


| “Under the Government scheme, the Depressed 
Classes will remain part of the Hindu community and 
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will vote with the Hindu electorate on an equal footing 
... But for the first twenty years, while still remaining 
part of the Hindu community, they will receive through 
a limited number of special constituencies, means of safe- 
guarding their rights and interests. 


“You propose to adopt the extreme course of starv- 
ing yourself to death not in order to secure that the 
Depressed Classes should have joint electorates with 
other Hindus,, because that is already provided, but solely 
to prevent the Depressed Classes, who admittedly suffer 
from terrible disabilities today, from being able to secure 
a limited number of representatives of their own choosing 
to speak on their behalf on-the legislatures...” 

(Tendulkar, p. 162, Vol. 3). 


Gandhiji’s attitude was: 
“T have to resist your decision with my life. The 
only way I can do it is by deciaring a perpetual fast unto 


death from food of any kind save water with or without 
salt and soda...” (Tendulkar, p. 161, Vol. 3). 


According to schedule, the fast commenced from the noon 
of 20th September in the Yervada Jail at Poona. Gandhiji’s 
fast created great stir and the Congress leaders, Indian Liberal 
leaders, millionaires and capitalists assembled at the Birla 
House, Bombay. Now began a wrestling with Ambedkar over 
seats. Armed with Ambedkar’s terms, Sapru, Jayakar, Raja- 
gopaiachariar, Birla and Rajendra Prasad started for Yervada. 
The renowned physicians of Bombay, Dr. Gilder and Dr. Patel 
were also there, Heait-pressure and blood-pressure of Gandhiji 
were relayed by cable to London and the world. Tagore came 
from Calcutta and sang a selection of his own songs to the 
Mahatma. Musicians were admitted to jail who played on musi- 
cal instruments and chanted devotional songs to soothe him. In 
the end, the Mahatma “ out-Harijaned the Harijan Ambedkar.” 
It was agreed between them that the Depressed Classes would 
have 147 reserved seats in place of 71 reserved to them under the 
Communal Award of Ramsay Macdonald, Gandhi-Ambedkar 
agreement was cabled to London. Ramsay Macdonald ahd Sir 
Samuel Hoare gave their approval to it and now Mahatmaiji 
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could break his fast and. the Epic fast was broken with a great 
deal of pompous ceremony and a fanfare of publicity. 


It may be mentioned here that at the Round Table Confer- 
ence Dr. Ambedkar was not at first agreeable to enter itito the 
. Minority Pact which produced a dead-lock there. There he had 
approached Gandhiji to show some concessions to the Depressed 
Classes but he did not pay any attention to Dr. Ambedkar's 
request then. At the conclusion of the Poona Pact, Dr. 
Ambedkar said: 


“My only regret is why did not Mahatmaji take this 
attitude at the Round Table Conference? If he had shown 
the same consideration for my point of view then, it 
would not have been necessary for him to go through 
this ordeal.” (Louis Fischer’s Gandhi, p. 344). 

Subhas Bose’s comments were as follows: 


“ Before entering into this Pact (Minorities Pact), Dr. 
Ambedkar wanted to come to an agreement with the 
Mahatma whereby a certain number of seats would be 
reserved in the Legislatures for the Depressed Classes 
on the basis of a common electorate for all sections of 
Hindus. At that time, the Mahatma would not think 
of any compromise. When Dr. Ambedkar joined the 
Minorities Pact, he was assured not only of a number 
of seats for the Depressed Classes but also of a separate 
electorate for them. There is no doubt that if a settle- 
ment had then been made with Dr. Ambedkar, the terms 
would have been much better than the terms of the 
Poona Pact concluded in September, 1932, after the 
historic fast of the Mahatma.” : 

(Indian Struggle by Subhas Bose, pp. 308-9). 


The next action of Gandhiji was to undertake another 
fast in jail and this fast was what he called a self-purificatory 
fast. In Gandhiji’s own words, the fast was—‘a heart’s praver 
for purification of myself and my associates for greater vigi- 
lance and watchfulness in connection with the Harijan cause.’ 
Government released him from jail on the very first day of his 
fast, namely, 8th May, 1933. On release from jail, he tried to 
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conciliate the Government by temporarily suspending the Civil - 
Disobedience movement. But his overtures failed to evoke 
any response from the Government side. Then Gandhiji asked’ 
for an interview with the Viceroy ‘with a view to explore the 
possibilities of peace’ but the Viceroy refused to see him. 
Gandhiji then performed some Satyagraha in his own indivi- 
dual capacity and he was promptly jailed again. In jail, he 
started fasting because Government denied him facilities to 
carry on his Harijan work. In the midst of his fast, Govern- 
ment released him unconditionally on the 26th August, 1933, 
in consideration of his health, but at the same time made it abso- 
lutely clear to him that any attempt to revive Civil Disobedience 
movement will be severely dealt with. 


In these circumstances, Gandhiji thought it prudent to 
keep himself busy solely with Harijan work and consequently - 
political activities in the country came to a stand-still. The 
situation thus developed was not liked by a number of Con- 
gressmen and they came to hold the view that the Swaraj Party 
founded by C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru should be revived 
and parliamentary activities should be resumed, Dr. Ansari, 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took a lead- 
ing part in this direction and put pressure on Gandhiji. The 
Council-entry programme was then re-adopted at a meeting 
of the A.I.C.C. with Gandhiji’s consent. Thereafter Gandhiji 
decided to suspend the Civil Disobedience Movement, while 
retainingthis own right of offering individual Satyagraha. His 
decision in his respect was announced in a statement issued on 
April 7, 1934 from Patna: 


y Pecos I feel that the masses have not received the 
full message of Satyagraha owing to its adulteration in 
the process of transmission. It has become clear to me 
that spiritual instruments suffer in their potency when 
their use is taught through non-spiritual media...... Satya- 
graha is a purely spiritual weapon. ...... Everyone cannot 


use Surgical instruments. 

“Now, after much searching of the heart, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that in the present circumstances 
only one, and that myself, and no other should, for the 
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time being, bear the responsibility of civil resistance, if 
it is to succeed as a means of achieving Purna Swaraj. 


“What are the Civil resisters, thus freed, to do? If 
they are ready for the call whenever it comes, they must 
learn the art and the beauty of self-denial and voluntary 
poverty. They must engage themselves in nation-build- 
ing activities, the spread of Khaddar through personal 

‘hand-spinning and hand-weaving...... a 
(Tendulkar, pp. 259-60, Vol. 3). 


Gandhian activities since his release from jail and the 
aforesaid statement of Gandhiji particularly the advice given 
by him that “they must learn the art and the beauty of self- 
denial and voluntary poverty” frightened and oppressed 
Jawaharlal who was in Alipore Jail at this time. He has given 
his lamentations in his autobiography: (pp. 506-509). 


“This was the political programme that we were to 

’ follow. With a stab of pains, I felt that the chords of 
allegience that had bound me to him (Gandhiji) for many 
years had snapped...... I realised that I held clear and 
definite views about many matters which were opposed 
00S... But Gandhiji’s greatness or his service to India 
or the tremendous debt I personally owed to him were 
not in question. Inspite of all that, he might be hope- 
lessly in the wrong in many matters. What, after all, 
he was aiming at? Inspite of the closest association 
with him for many years, I am not clear in my own mind 
about his objectives...... He is an extraordinary paradox.” 


About this time in 1934, another idea came into Gandhiji’s 
head and he was furiously thinking over his position vis-a-vis 
the Congress organisation. He now contemplated retirement 
from the Congress. In a long statement, dated 17th September, 
1934, Gandhiji referred about the differences that existed be- 
tween himself and a considerable body of the Congressmen and 
announced his intention to resign from the Congress: 


“Tt has appeared to me that there is a growing and 
vital difference of outlook between many Congressmen 
-and myself...... Let me state them. I put the spinning 
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wheel and Khadi in the forefront. Hand spinning by Con- 
gress intelligentsia’ has all but disappeared. The general 
body of them have no faith in it and yet, if I could carry 
their reason with me, I would substitute the four-anna 
franchise by personal daily hand-spinning. 

“Take again the Parliamentary Board...... There are 
sharp differences of opinion...... 


Klis. oat I have welcomed the formation of a socialist 
group...(But) I have fundamental difference with them... if 
they gain ascendency in the Congress, as they well may, 
I cannot remain in the Congress...... ‘ef 

(Tendulkar, p. 297, Vol. 3). 


After stating the differences between himself and the intelli- 
gentsia, he said that he felt that his dominating presence in 
the Congress prevented freedom of thought. In his opinion, 
such a state of affairs was not desirable for the healthy growth 
of the organisation and, therefore, he had decided to keep out 
of the Congress so that the ordinary Congressman may act 
without any inhibition by his presence and he himself may have 
complete detachment and absolute freedom of action to pursue 
his experiments in Satyagraha. 

A few months later in December, 1934, the annual session 
of the Congress was held in Bombay under the Presidentship of 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. At this Congress he formally announced 
his retirement from the Congress. But before he retired, he 
took some precautionary steps so that the Congress might’ not, 
déviate from the Gandhian path. In accordance with Gandhiji’s 
wishes, the Congress passed the following resolution prescribing 
compulsory wearing of khaddar by Congressmen: 


“No member shall be eligible for election to any 
office or any Congress Committee unless he is a habitual 
wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar.” 

(Tendulkar, p. 304, Vol. 3). 


Another resolution was passed whereby four-anna fran- 
chise was replaced by a personal labour franchise: 


“No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for 
election to membership of any Congress Committee, un- 
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less he or she has performed some manual labour conti- 
nuously for six months immediately before the date of 
nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 (five hundred) yards per month of 
well-spun yarn of over ten counts and in time to eight 
hours per month.” (Do, p. 304). 


Measures were also taken that the aforesaid resolutions 
might not be evaded. With that end in view, the following 
tail was attached to the aforesaid resolution: 


“The form of acceptable labour alternative to spin- 
ning shall be prescribed from time to time by the Work- 
ing Committee, in consultation with the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees and the All-India Village Industries 
Association.” (Do, p. 304). 


The All-India Village Industries Association mentioned above 
was a new organisation established at this time with J. C. Kumar- 
appa as its Chief Executive who was to work under Gandhiji’s 
advice, guidance and control. 


Thus revolutionary changes were effected in the Congress 
constitution. These resolutions converted the Congress into 
a pure Gandhian organisation where admission could be had only 
by those who had gone through the brain-washing exercises 
of hand-spinning. Thus after ensuring that no one but the faith- 
ful might have any entry into the Congress, the Commander of 
the faithful announced his so-called formal retirement from the 
Congress. All this was done by Gandhiji in the name of keeping 
the Congress as a democratic and representative organisation. 

After Gandhiji had formally announced his retirement, 
the Congress passed a vote of confidence in him in the follow- 
ing words. (Sitaramayya, Vol. I page 593): 


“The Congress reiterates its confidence in the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi...... It places on record its deep 
sense of gratitude for the unique services rendered by 
him to the nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance 
that his advice and guidance will be available to the 
Congress whenever necessary.” 
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As a matter of fact, the Congress fully utilised the assu- 
rance thus given and never took any major decision without 
consulting him. Outwardly, he kept aloof from Congress poli- 
tics but he utilised his respite in creating his own cadre of 
soldiers—his khaddar-clad constructive workers of All-India 
Spinners’ Association, Gandhi Seva-Sangha, Village Industries 
Association, Harijan Sevak Sangha, etc. These were the. real 
nucleus of Gandhian soldiers, Gandhiji’s own Battalion, to do or 
die at his bidding. His hold overthe Congress was, however, 
not loosened in any way by this so-called retirement and later 
on, in a speech before the Gandhi Seva-Sangha, in February, 
1936, he said: 


“T see that there is a tendency to believe that these 
programmes (constructive and political) are mutually ex-- 
clusive or antagonistic...... But really there was no such 
opposition...... There was no absolute division between 
the so-called political and so-called constructive program-. 
mes. In our method of work there are no water-tight 
compartments.” (Tendulkar, p. 54, Vol. 4). 


By these tactics at the time of his so-called retirement, he 
made his position in the Congress stronger. He became the dic- 
tator of the Congress which was now a ‘closed Army of the 
Faithfuls’ only. The Congress was no longer a democratic or 
representative body of the people. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Jinnah Attempts Reconciliation with the Congress 
(1934—1937) 


At the Round Table Conference, the leadership of the 
Muslim delegation was held by the Aga Khan. Jinnah did not 
find the atmosphere of the Conference congenial to his tempera- 
ment and so did not take any active part in it. Moreover, he 
was not accustomed to play second fiddle to anyone. At the 
end of the Conference he decided to settle in London. There 
were many reasons for it. Perhaps, the first and foremost of 
the reasons was death of his wife. Political happenings in India 
and his wife’s death made Jinnah very unhappy and he was in 
a despondent mood throughout the Round Table Conference 
and so he was more or less a silent spectator in course of its 
proceedings. At the end of the Conference, he purchased a 
house in Hampstead, a suburb of London, and began to prac- 
tise before the Privy Council. 


Later on, when he was disillusioned at the attitude of 
Gandhi and the Congress High Command, he made a speech 
at Aligarh in which he gave his own reasons for leaving India 
after the Round Table Conference. He said: 


“T received the shock of my life at the meetings of 

. the Round Table Conference. In the face of danger, the 
Hindu sentiment, the Hindu mind, the Hindu attitude 
led me to the conclusion that there was no hope of unity. 
I felt very pessimistic about my country. The position 
was most unfortunate. The Mussalmans were like dwel- 
lers in No Man’s land: they were led by either the flun- 
keys of the British Government or the camp-followers of 
the Congress. Whenever attempts were made to organise 
the Muslims, toadies and flunkeys on the one hand, and 
the traitors in the Congress camp on the other, frus- 
trated the efforts. I began to feel that neither could I 
help India, nor change the Hindu mentality; nor could I 
make the Mussalmans realize the precarious position. 
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I felt so disappointed and depressed that I decided tc 
settle down in London. Not that I did not love India, 


but I felt so utterly helpless.” 
...(Jinnah by M. H. Satyid, p. 591). 


At the Round Table Conference, he wanted a middle course 
to be followed and his attempts were frustrated as much by the 
Moslem leaders, whom he called flunkeys and toadies, as by the 
Hindu leaders who, in his opinion, showed rabid communal 
mind. Hence, he kept aloof from the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conference and, at least, did not take any part in the 
intrigues and the machinations that went on behind the scene at 
St. James’ Palace. He always excelled in straight fight and 
always avoided intrigues or equivocations. 


That Jinnah was dissatisfied with the leadership of the Aga 
Khan was shown by the following event. In the winter of early 
1935, Aga Khan came to India for a short visit and the Khoja 
Sect of the Mussalmans (Mr. Jinnah himself°was a Khoja) ar- 
ranged for a big dinner in his honour. It is to be particularly 
noticed that he did not join that dinner either as host or guest. 
People said that this was an indication to show that he did not 
quite like the line adopted by Aga Khan as the leader of the 
Muslim delegation at the Round Table Conference and that he 
was anxious to retain his freedom for a settlement with the Con- 
gress, (Jinnah by M.HLS., p. 523). 


Towards the end of 1934, while still in England, he was 
elected to the Indian Legislative Assembly from the Muslim 
constituency of Bombay. He came to India in January, 1935, 
to attend the first session of the Assembly. He took part in 
the debate relating to the Communal Award of Ramsay 
Macdonald and his speech was quite conciliatory. He said: 


ore speaking for myself personally, I am not satis- 
fied with the Communal Award, and again, speaking as an 
individual, my self-respect will never be satisfied until 


we produce our own scheme...... But for the time being let 
it stand...... until a substitute is agreed upon between 
the communities concerned...... 


(Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 518). 
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Jinnah’s conciliatory speech in the Assembly raised the 
hope on all sides that there would be a settlement of communal 
problems by mutual agreement. At this time Dr, Rajendra 
Prasad was the President of the Congress and he was also 
anxious for a settlement. Both of them met together to pick 
up the threads left loose in the Assembly debate, and both of 
them made sincere efforts for an agreed solution but they were 
foiled in their attempt by the extremists on both sides. His 
Private Secretary and biographer, Mr. M. H. Saiyid, says that 
Mr. Jinnah was so anxious to arrive at a settlement with the 
Congress that he often absented himself from the Assembly 
debates so as to be free to resume his conversations with 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then President of the Congress. 


He was very much impressed with his talks with Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and realised the difficulties the latter had 
with the extreme attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha. Jinnah 

however hoped— | | 


“.. the leaders of the Congress with their wider 
experience and very good training, would overcome that 
section and assure the Muslims that ‘it is not going to 
be a Hindu Government, but an Indian Government in 
which the Muslims will not only have a fair and just 
treatment but also that they will be treated as the equals 
of the Hindus’ .” (Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 526). 


His position at this time was rather peculiar, Of course, 
among the intelligentsia and educated Hindus (outside the 
Congress); he was admired for his patriotism and political saga- 
city, but the extremist Hindus, particularly the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, looked upon him with suspicion. Among the Mussalmans, 
a section believed that his nationalistic views were not altogether 
serviceable to Muslim interests. He was not a persona grata 
with the British because of his strong criticism of the new Gov- 
ernment of India Act. 


His devotion to legal and constitutional methods and his 
anxiety to settle all communal problems by mutual agreement 
is well-illustrated by the following incident. In March, 1936, 
great communal tension arose between the Muslims and the 
Sikhs for the possession of a building at Shahidganj, Lahore. 
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The Muslims claimed the building as an old mosque and their 
claim was denied by the Sikhs. The situation was going out 
of control. In these circumstances, Jinnah .was asked to settle 
the dispute. He accepted the invitation and came to Lahore. 
He was very much vexed that in those momentous times, the 
Muslims and the Sikhs should fritter away their energies in com- 
munal squabbles. In a meeting of the Muslims at Lahore he 


spoke as follows: 


“While we are not going to give up our claim for 
Shahidganj, we are going to make every effort for an 
honourable understanding with the sister community. We 
shall seek all remedies, by means of constitutional and 
peaceful methods, and there are many avenues and chan- 
nels open to us... There is no question of defiance to or 
intimidation of the sister community... the Sikhs are a 
great community and nothing will please us more than an 
honourable settlement with them...” 

(Jinnah by M.HLS., pp. 532-533). 


On his initiative, a strong reconciliation Committee was 
formed consisting of Sir Md. Iqbal, Raja Narendra Nath, Sardar 
Buta Singh and several other prominent Hindu, Muslim and 
Sikh leaders and the dispute was amicably settled. His Excel- 
lency the Governor of the Punjab Per the following tribute to 
Jinnah’s peace-efforts: 


“TI am greatly obliged to he ‘efioxte of Mr. Jinnah 
for this improvement and I wish - ‘pay an eeisiee seni 
tribute to the work he has done.. 


__ A portion of the speech of the Governor throws much 
light on the communal relationship in Punjab at that time.— 


“ His Excellency re-iterated that the- existence of three 
great communities in the Punjab made it impossible for 
any one community to dominate over the others. If 
Sstahility is to be secured, there had to be a large measure 
of co-operaton, and co-operation meant closer contacts, 
wider sympathies and better understanding.” 

(Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 535). 
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Throughout 1937 and 1938, Jinnah tried his level best to 
come into personal contact with Gandhiji for the purpose of 
settling Congress-League disputes. But Gandhiji and the Con- 
gress High Command did not think it worth while to cultivate 
Jinnah’s good will. Feeling aggrieved, Jinnah issued the fol- 
lowing statement in July, 1937: 


“I assure the Mussalmans and the public at large 
that I am not in the slightest degree affected by anything 
that has happened in the past, and nobody will welcome 
an honourable settlement between the Hindus and Mus- 
salmans more than I, and nobody will be so ready to 
help it and as earnest on my part I sent a message to Mr. 
Gandhi when he was at Tithal only in the month of 
May last appealing to him to take up the question of 
Hindu-Muslim settlement and concentrate his great influ- 
ence and efforts to which I received the following reply 
on May 22, 1937: 


‘Dear Mr. Jinnah, Kher has given me your message. . 

I wish I could do something but I am utterly helpless. 

My faith in unity is as bright as ever; only I see no day- 

light out of the impenetrable darkness and in: such dark- 

ness and in such distress, I cry out to God for light. 
Yours sincerely, M. K. Gandhi.’” 

(Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 562). 


Further attempt on the part of Jinnah to have a personal 
discussion with Gandhiji elicited the following evasive reply: 


“Dear Mr. Jinnah,...... So far as I am concerned, 
just as on the Hindu-Mussalman question I was guided 
by Dr. Ansari, now that he is.no more in our midst, I 
have accepted Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as my guide. 
My suggestion, therefore, to you is that conversation 
should be opened at the first instance with the Maulana 
Sahib.” (Do, p. 586). 


In the November of 1937, a reception was arranged by the 
Mussalmans of Bombay in honour of Jinnah. In that reception 
Jinnah strongly criticised the Congress—But at the same time 
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appealed to the Congress that it should settle with the Muslims 
the various issues which confronted India at the moment, as .it 
was no use fighting among themselves. “The aims of the League, 
he pointed out, was the same as that of the Congress, Only 
the Mussalmans did not feel secure under the future constitu- 
tion of India and if they could be assured of this political free- 
dom there was really no reason why both the great organisations 
should not coalesce to put forth a united programme.” (Do, 
pp. 584-85). 


Jinnah became very bitter only when he found that his con- 
ciliatory overtures were contemptously ignored. Until his self- 
respect was wounded, his speeches were never characterised 
by any bitterness but, on the other hand, he tried to be persua- 
sive, as will be apparent from a speech he made in April, 1936 
before the Jamiut-ul-ulema Conference at Delhi. He took pains 
to explain in his speech why safeguards were necessary for the 
. Minorities under the new constitution. He said: 


PR 5 It was for the first time that a representative 
government was being established in India and this meant 
the rule of majority, and naturally the minorities had 
apprehensions as to what the majority would do. Majo- 
rities were likely to be tyrannical. Power and authority 
were likely to intoxicate people;—therefore provisions for 
safeguards are essential for the minorities in any scheme 
of a democratic constitution.” 

(Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 538). 


How prophetic are these words in the light of present-day 
experience ! 


In the same speech he uttered the following noble words: 


“The eighty millions Muslims of India are willing 
and even more anxious than any other community to 
fight for the freedom of Mother India, hand in hand with 
other communities.” (Jinnah by M. H. Saiyid, p. 537). 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Congress Repulses the Advances of Jinnah and the 
Muslim League (1937) | 
The election was fixed to be held in the early part of 1937. 
Both the Congress and the League formed their own separate 
election organisations. Jinnah said: (Jinnah by M.H.S., p. 539) 
“The Hindus and Muslims must be organised sepa- 
rately, and once they are organised they will understand 
each other better and then we will not have to wait for 
years for an understanding.” 


It must be, however, clearly understood that as yet Hindus 
and Muslims are not ranged against each other into two poli- 
tical camps like ‘Whigs’ and ‘Tories’. Muslim League was defi- 
nitely a communal organisation in which none but Muslims were 
members, but nevertheless not all the Muslims belonged to it. 
Neither all Hindus belonged to the Congress ; many of them were 
Liberals and Independents, strongly opposed to the policy of 
the Mahatma and his satellites. The election speeches of Jinnah 
stressed the need for an understanding between the Congress 
and the League. They were mostly couched in moderate tones, 
earnestly appealing for mutual accommodation. Here are extracts 
from some of the speeches made by Jinnah -during the election. 
(Pakistan by Khalid Bin Sayeed, page 83). 


“Ours is not a hostile movement. Ours is a move- 
ment which carries the olive branch to every sister-com- 
munity. We. are willing to co-operate, we are willing to 
coalesce with any group or groups, provided their ideals, 
their objects are approximately the same as ours.’ 


“The Muslim League stands for full national self- 
government for the people of India. Unity and honour- 
able settlement between Hindus, Muslims and other mino- 
tities is the only pivot upon which national self-goyern- 
ment for India of three hundred and eighty millions can 
be constructed and maintained.” 
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“There is no difference between the ideals of the 
Muslim League and of the Congress, the idea being com- 
plete freedom for India. There could not be any self- 
respecting Indian who favoured foreign domination or did 


not desire complete freedom and self-government for his 
country.” 


When the results of the election were out, it was found 
that the Congress had an overwhelming victory in comparison 
with the Muslim League and all other parties. In seven pro- 
vincss, it obtained clear majority and only in Bengal,” Punjab 
and Sind, it was in a minority. It is interesting to note that 
the Muslim League could not make any headway in the Muslim- 
majority provinces of Punjab and Bengal. In, the Punjab, the 
majority of the Muslim seats went not to the League but to 
the Unionist Party led by Sir Sikander Hayat Khan. In Bengal, 
it was not the Muslim League but the Krishak-Praja Party of 
Maulavi Fazlul Haque which captured the largest number of 
Muslim seats. Out of a total 485 Muslim seats, the League was 
able to secure only 108 seats. The Congress contested 58 
Muslim seats, through the Nationalist Muslims and won 26. 
The great and spectacular victory unfortunately had an intoxi- 
cating effect on the Congress and its pride and paige reached 

the highest pitch. 


After winning the elections the Congress had to consider 
whether it would accept office or not, because the provincial 
constitutions were full of reserved powers of the Governor. 
The All-India Congress Committee however permitted the 
acceptance of office if the leader of the Congress Party in the 
provinces got assurance from the Governor that he will not 
use his special powers nor will sei aside the advice of the 
ministers given to him _ constitutionally. The Governors re- 
plied that they had no power to give any such assurance. There- 
upon, at first, the Congress refused to accept office. 


In these circumstances, the Governors asked the leader of 
the party which had the second largest support in the provin- 
cial legislatures to form ministries. In this way, non-Congress 
ministries were installed in several provinces. But very soon 
the Congress began to repent and was showing ever-increasing 
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anxiety to hold the seat of power. In view of the previous 

attitude shown by the Congress, some face-saving formula was 
very necessary for the Congress before they could accept 
Office. Lord Linlithgow, the new Viceroy, came however to 
the rescue of the Congress by making a clever and carefully- 
worded statement which helped to soothe the elastic conscience 
of the Congress, though really it did not give any categorical 
assurance. This statement of the Viceroy was considered as 
sufficient by Gandhiji to enable the Congress to accept office 
in those provinces where they were in majority in the provi- 
ncial legislatures. 


When the Congress decided to accept office, the League 
expressed its willingness to enter into a Coalition with the 
Congress. We have said before that when the elections were 
held, the Congress and the League were not ranged against each 
other in opposite camps, like ‘Whigs’ and ‘Tories’. There was 
nothing to prevent Coalition Ministry between the Congress and 
the League. But flushed with pride at its overwhelming success 
at the polls, the Congress lost its head and adopted imperious 
attitude not only to the Government but also to other parties. 
Contemptuously ignoring the Muslim League. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who was the President of the Congress at the time, decl- 
ared that in the political evolution of the country, there are only 
two parties—the Britishers and the Congress—that counted. Cut © 
to the quick at this contemptuous dismissal of the League, 
Jinnah retorted—‘There is a third party...... the Muslims’ whom 
the Congress, he warned, will ignore at its own risk and peril. 
tie warned, cautioned and pleaded to the Congress— 


“We are not going to be dictated to by anybody. 
We are willing to co-operate with any group of a progres- 
sive and independent character provided, its programme 
and policy. correspond to our own. We are not going to 
be camp followers of any party. We are ready to work 
as equal partners for the welfare of India. (Jinnah by 
Hector Bolitho, Page 113). 7 


Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru and the Congress High Command 
disdained to take any notice of the offer of Jinnah ‘to work as 
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equal partner for the welfare of India.’ They altogether ignor- 
ed the Muslim League. 


The short-sightedness of Pandit Nehru is well-illustrated 
by what happened in U.P. after the elections. There the League 
and the Congress fought the elections hand-in-hand. Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-Hind was an influential Muslim organisation. The Jamiat 
had supported the League as well as the Congress on the express 
understanding that after the elections were over, the League 
and the Congress would work in co-operation. Chaudhuri- 
Khakquzzaman and Nawab Ismail Khan were then leaders of 
the Muslim League. in U.P. They naturally expected some subs- 
tantial share in the composit‘on of the ministry as the League 
had returned a substantial number of members to the Assembly. 
But when the time came to form the U.P. Ministry, Pandit 
Nehru refused to give them their due share. With regard to 
Nehru’s action in this matter, sia Azad says as follows 
in his book, “India Wins Freedom” 


“If the U.P. League’s offer of co-operation had been 
accepted, the Muslim League Party would for all practica! 
purposes have merged in the Congress. Jawaharial’s 
action gave the Muslim League in U.P. a new lease of life. 
All students of Indian politics know that it was fron 
U.P. that the League was reorganised. Mr. Jinnah took 
full advantage of the situation and started an offensive 
which ultimately led to Pakistan.” 


The- following is an extract from Beecher’s biography of 
Nehru on the aforesaid U.P. incident : 


“During the election campaign the two parties had 
co-operated to some extent, notably in the United Pro- 
vinces, where there developed a tacit understanding that 
a Coalition Government would be formed. However, 
this was before the elections, when the Congress did 
ncot«-expect a clear majority. After the elections it was 
no longer necessary to make concessions. The League 
offer of co-operation was now treated with disdain.” 


Frank Moraes in his biography of Nehru says: 
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“Had the Congress handled the League more tact- 
fully after the elections, Pakistan might never have come 
into being...... Jinnah certainly created Pakistan. But 
the Congress by its sins of omissions and commissions 
also helped to make it possible. Misreading the poor 
showing of the Muslim League at the polls...... the Con- 
gress spurned Muslim League’s overture for a coalition. 
The result was not to drive the League into political wild- 
erness but to strengthen Jinnah’s hands as the foremost 
champion of Muslim claims and rights.” 


Sir Percival Griffiths, at one time a member of the: Indian 
Civil Service and later on the leader of the European group in 


the Central Indian Legislature, in his book ‘British Impact on 
India’ says as follows : 


“In 1937, the Congress leaders had the ball at their 
feet. There were, it is true, the three provinces of 
Bengal, the Punjab and Sind, in which they could not 
hope for authority and Assam was to remain precariously 
balanced between the Congress and the Muslim League. 
In India as a whole, however, the Congress was by far 
the most important political factor. Although the Mus- 
lims were uneasy at the growing strength of the Congress, 
they had not seriously thought of ...... demanding Paki- 
stan. All the Congress Party leaders had to do in order 
to establish“their power was to be a little conciliatory 
in their dealings with the Muslims...... 


“There can be little doubt that the Congress made 
a tactical blunder. There was no difference in social 
and economic policy serious enough to make Congress- 
League .Coalitions unnatural} or unworkable, and the 
Muslims, therefore, felt rightly or wrongly that they 
were excluded from office merely because the Congress 
was essentially a Hindu body. This aroused resentment 
among the Muslims and so strengthened the authority 
of the Muslim League. Moreover, it increased the danger 
that political divisions in India would be drawn perma- 
nently on communal lines.” 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in his autobiography (at page 446), 


gives his reasons justifying the action of the. Congress in the 
following words : 


“As a matter of fact, the Muslim League had not 
acquired any great prestige and popularity at that time. 
Bo wile The Congress, therefore, had no reason to take a 
Moslem Leaguer as a minister.” 


According to Dr. Rajendra Prasad— 


“Appointment of Muslim Leaguers as ministers in the 
provinces where the Congress has been returned in a majority 
would have been unconstitutional.’”” Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
taken his stand on the theory on which the British Parliamen- 
tary Government is based. In Englanc. a homogenous Cabinet 
is constituted from a single party commitied to a particular poli- 
tical and economic programme. But, in India, political situation 
was complicated by the presence of majority and minority com- 
munities. Here creation of confidence in the minds of minority 
communities was an essential necessity, and real far-sighted 
statesmanship lay in winning them over by offer to share power 
and responsibility. It was a real misfortune for India that the re- 
quisite statesmanship was lacking at this critical moment of- 
Indian history on the part of the Congress High Command. 


Emergence of a body called Congress High Commaad , 


In the Congress hierarchy, the ultimate authority of the 
Party was, in -theory, vested in the All-India: Congress Com- 
mittee, elected yearly by the Provincial Congress Committees. 
But, in practice, the policy and the tactics of the Party have 
always been controlled by a small body of Congress Executive 
known as the Working Committee of the Congress. From 
1934, under the advice of Gandhiji, further step towards centra- 
lisation was taken when it was decided that hencefcrth Work- 
ing Committee should no longer be elected but should be 
chosen by the Pres‘dent. Later on, a Central Parliamentary 
Board of the Congress was set up. This Board was a very 
useful and necessary institution to co-ordinate the activities 
of the Congress ministries in various provinces and to give them 
general guidance from the point of view of the basic policies of 
the Congress. But, in actual practice, instead of confining them- 
selves to merely giving general guidance to the ministries, the 
Congress Parliamentary Board kept a very tight control over 
the provincial ministries. The result was that from this time 
onward the Provincial Congress ministers seemed to forget 
their responsibilities either to the provincial legislature or to the 
provincial electorates and but began to hold themselves res- 
ponsible only to a powerful Central Authority unknown to the 


constitution—which came to be known as the Congress H'gh 
Command. 


The Congress High Command reduced the provincial auto- 
nomy and the idea of responsible government in the provinces 
to a mere sham and consequently healthy development of parlia- 
mentary government in, the provinces suffered and has not been | 
secured even up to the present day. 


The Moslems felt that the Hindu majority provinces were 
being ruled by the dictates of the Congress High Command 
without paying the slightest regard to the wishes of the non- 
Congress Moslems. Impression gathered among the Moslems 
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that if they seek any office, power or privilege for themselves, 
they must seek it from within the Congress fold. Uneasy feel- 
ing began to grow among the Moslems. 


In a speech at the Calcutta Session of the usine Eat, 
Jinnah said as follows : 


“IT welcome a policy of live and let live. I welcome 
an understanding in matters, economic and political. But 
we cannot surrender, submerge or submit to the dictates 
or the ukase of the High Command of the Congress 
which is developing into a totalitarian and authorita- 
rian caucus” ) _ (Jinnah by M.HSS., p. 605). 

There were some further acts of unwisdom on the part of 
the Congress. This was the first time when the Congress took 
up the responsibilities of administration and the Muslims watch- 
ed as to how the Congress would live up to its professed 
national character. In the circumstances, the Congress autho- 
rities ought to have been very cauticus over the Muslim sus- 
ceptibilities, particularly in view of the fact that they refused 
the proffered hand of the League to form Coalition ministries. 
But unfortunately they were not circumspect and allowed the 
Muslims to have grounds for grievances, real or imaginary. 
The Mussalmans complained that in some legislatures proceed- 
ings started with the Vande Mataram songs, Gandhian Vidya- 
Mandirs were established here and there. Naming of schools 
intended for all classes and creeds as Mandirs, which smacked | 
of idolatory, greatly offended the religious sentimentsof the 
Musli'ms. The Congress flag was given the hcnoured position of 
almost a State flag. Apart from sentimental grievances as stated 
above, the Muslims complained that they were discriminated 
against in the economic and administrative fields and that their 
language Urdu was suppressed. In their enthusiasm for the 
propagation of Hindi, fhe Congress High Command invented a 
new language called ‘Hindustani’ for national and inter-pro- 
vincial purposes. The Muslims of U.P. were, however, not pre- 
pared to give un Urdu which, they said, had been developed by 
joint efforts of the upper classes of Hindus and Muslims. They 
even quoted Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru who said that Urdu 
had served the remarkable purpese in making Hindus grasp 
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Muslim culture and making Muslims grasp Hindu culture and 
thereby promote fellowship and common citizenship.’ (Pakistan 
by Khalid Bin Sayeed, page 94). It was mostly on the language 
question that the U.P. Muslims raised their banner of revolt 
against the Congress. It is unfortunate that the Congress High 
Command has not even to-day visualised the danger of impos- 
ing Hindi or Hindustani upon unwilling people. Unfortunately, 
Gandhiji himself also failed to understand the psychology under- 
lying the Muslim discontent. He himself added fuel to the 
fire by constantly talking about establishment of ‘Ram-rajya’ 
in India. Gandhiji, however, explained that by the term ‘Ram- 
rajya’ he meant perfect blissful government where everyone 
was happy. His explanation, however, did not improve matters. 
Suspicion lingered in the mind of the Muslims that Gandhiji 
and the Congress were conspiring to establish Hindu Raj and 
Hindu culture in India. Jinnah exploited the situation fully 
to h’s own advantage by rousing communal passion against 
Gandhiji and the Congress. 


Rightly or wrongly, the entire body of Non-Congress Mussal- 
mans were antagonised by the Congress by the manner and spirit 
of their administration. The anxiety of even the non-League 
Muslim leaders was reflected by their presence at the session 
of the Muslim League held at Lucknow in October, 1937. In 
his Presidential speech Jinnah said as follows: 


“On the threshold of what little power and respon- 
sibility given, the majority community have clearly shown 
their hand that Hindusthan is for Hindus; only the Con- 
gress masquerades. under the name of nationalism, where- 
as the Hindu Mahasabha does not mince words. The 
result of the present Congress Party policy will be, I 
venture to say, class bitterness, communal war and 
strengthening of the imperialistic hold as a consequence.” 

(Jinnah by M.HS., pp. 576-77). 


It is to be noted that up to this time the influence of the 
Muslim League was least in the Muslim-majority-provinces of 
Punjab and Bengal. The Prime Ministers of these two pro- 
vinces, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan and Maulavi Fazlul Haque, 
did not belong to the Muslim League. But, even they were 
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alarmed by the mentality shown by the Congress High Com- 
mand and felt that unless all the Muslims organised them- 
selvés into one body, it would be difficult for them to make 
their existence felt. This was a momentous defeat for the: 
policy of Gandhiji and the Congress High Command. It is 
tragic that the Congress High Command did not see the writing 
on the wall. Up to this time, the strength of the Muslim League 
had lain almost solely in the provinces where the Muslims were 
in a minority. Now the Muslims were thoroughly alarmed 
throughout India. As the temper of the Muslims rose, the 
authority of Mr. Jinnah grew with it. | 

Jinriah’s mind was now made up and he was going to take 
some extreme step to prevent the establishment of Congress — 
hegemony over all India. He was determined that the Muslim 
minority must not be left at the tender mercy of the Hindu 
majority under the tight control of Gandhiji and the Congress 
High Command. He now began to develop his two-Nation 
theory which had been working in his mind for some time. At 


the annual session of the Muslim paaaHe at Lahore, in March, 
1940, he declared : 


“Islam and Hinduism are not religions in the strict 
sense of the word, but are in fact quite different and dis- 
tinct social orders, and it is a dream that the Hindus and 
the Muslims can ever evolve a common nationality, and 
this misconception of one Indian nation has gone far 
beyond the limits and: is the cause of most of our troubles 
and will lead India to destruction, if we fail to revise our 
notions in time. The Hindus and the Muslims belonged 
to two different religious philosophies, social customs 
and literature......Their aspect on life and of life are 
different...’ (Mahatma by Tendulkar, p. 268, Vol. 5). 

The aforesaid ideas of Jinnah found embodiment in the 
resolution that was passed in the Lahore session of the Muslim 
Eeegre held in March, 1940: 


“Re-olved that it is the considered view of this 
Session of the All-India Muslim League that no consti- 
tution plan would be workable in this country or accept- 
able to Muslims unless it is designed on the following 
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basic principle, namely, that geographically contiguous 
units are demarcated into regions which should be 
so constituted, with such territorial .re-adjustments as 
may be necessary, and that the areas in which the Mus- 
lims are numerically in a majority, as in North Western 
and Eastern Zones of India, should be grouped to consti- 
tute ‘Independent States’ in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign.’ (Do.) 


Jinnah was now on war-path. Intense hatred of the Con- 
gress and Gandhi took possession of his soul. At the annual 
session of the Muslim League held at Patna, he had already 
declared in a thundering tone ‘that he had no hesitation in 
saying that the genius behind the Congress attitude and the 
Congress policy was no other than Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi who was out to destroy the ideals with which the 
Indian National Congress was started. He continued—Gandhi 
was the one man responsible for turning the Congress into an 
‘instrument for the revival of Hinduism and for the establish- 
ment of Hindu Raj in India, and that he was utilising the Con- 
gress for the said end.’ (Jinnah by M.HS., p. 633). 


With the passing of the Lahore Resolution of 1940, old 
Nationalist Jinnah, the great sentinel of the Indian National 
Congress, the Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity, began a new 
and tragic chapter in his life. The new Jinnah proved to be a 
menace both for India’ and the Indian Mussalmans. It is per- 
haps one of the most tragic events in Indian history. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Outbreak of the World War II and its Repercussions on 
Indian Politics (1939-1941) 


With the rise of Hitler and Nazism, war was inevitable in 
Europe. Temporary peace was purchased by the British Premier, 
Neville Chamberlain and the French politicians by the Munich 
Pact of 1938. But the aggressive mood of the Nazis continued as 
before, and within a year of the Munich Pact, circumstances com- 
pelled the British Government to declare war on Germany on 3rd 
September, 1939. On the same day, India was also declared a 
belligerent country by a Viceregal Proclamation. 


Immediately thereafter, Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, invited 
Gandhiji, Jinnah and the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
to Simla. Gandhiji’s response was prompt and he went to 
Simla by the first available train. His first reactions are described 
below in his own words: 


“As I was picturing before him (the Viceroy) the 
House of Commons and the Westminster Abbey and their 
possible destruction, I broke down, I became disconsolate — 
eli I was not then thinking of India’s deliverance. It 
will come, but what will it be worth if England and France 
fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany ruined 
and humbled. 


“My sympathy for England and France is not the 
result of momentary emotion or, in crude language, of 
hysteria...... i (Tendulkar, pp. 160, 163, Vol. 5). 


While showing his sympathy for England and France, 
Gandhiji made it clear to the Viceroy that he has come to him 
in his individual capacity as he had no instruction or mandate 
from the Working Committee. He told the Viceroy that if there 
was to be any understanding on the matter, it would have to be 
between the Congress Working Committee and the Government. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha to consi- 
der the situation that arose out of the Viceregal Proclamation 
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declaring India a belligerent count y. After intense deliberation 
lasting for several days, the Congress Working Committee passed 
the following resolution on the 15th September, 1939: 


“The Working Committee have given their earnest 
consideration to the grave crisis that has developed owing 
to the declaration of war in Europe...... Since the British 
Government have declared India as a belligerent country 
cious without the consent of the Indian people...... the 
Working Committee must take the gravest view of these 
developments. 


“The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire dis- 
approval of the ideology and practice’ of Fascism and 
Nazism...... The Working Committee must therefore 
unhesitatingly condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi 
Government in Germany against Poland and sympathise 
with those who resist it...... But India cannot associate 
herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom when 
‘that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited free- 
dom she possesses taken away from her. 


“The crisis that has overtaken Europe...... is likely 
to refashion the world for good or ill, politically, socially 
and economically. This crisis is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the social and political conflicts and contradic- 
tions which have grown alarmingly since the last Great 
War, and it will not be finally resolved till these conflicts 
and contradictions are removed and a new equilibrium is 
established. That equilibrium can only be based on the 
ending of domination and exploitation of one country by 
another...... Only on that basis a new order can be built up. 
In the struggle for that new world-order, the Committee 
are eager and desirous to help in every way. But the Com- 
mittee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-opera- 
tion in a war which is conducted on imperialist lines and 
which is meant to consolidate Imperialism in India and 


elsewhere. 


“The Working Committees therefore invite the British 
Government to declare in unequivocal terms what their 
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war aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism and 
the new order that is envisaged, in particular; how these 
aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to 
in the present...... The real test of any declaration is its 
application im the present, for it is the present that will 
govern action to-day and give shape to the future. 


“The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian 
people to end all internal conflicts and controversy and 
in this grave hour of peril, to keep in readiness and hold 
together as a united nation, calm of purpose and deter- 
mined to achieve the freedom of India within the larger 
freedom of the world.” 


In the Working Committee, Gandhiji fought a lonely battle 
by urging unconditional support to the British, but he was not 


successful. Gandhiji’s comment on the aforesaid resolution was. 


as follows: 


“The Working Committee’s statement oa the world- 
crisis took four days before it received final shape. Every 
member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that 
was at the Committee’s invitation prepared by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. I was sorry to find myself alone in 
thinking that whatever support was to be given to the 
British should be given unconditionally.” | 

| | (Tendulkar, p. 166, Vol. 5). 
Later on, the Muslim League passed its resolution on the 
war: it expressed its deep sympathy with the Allied cause but as 
a countér-poise to the Congress resolution it demanded an assur- 
ance from the Government that no declaration regarding the 
question of constitutional advance for India would be made. nor 
any constitution framed, without the consent and approval of the 
Muslim League. 


Meanwhile, the Congress Working Committee  ex- 
pressed its dissatisfaction with the attitude taken up by the 
Government on its resolution and called upon the various Con- 
gress Ministries to resign. Accordingly, towards the end of 
October, 1939, they all resigned. When the . news of resig- 
nation of the Congress Ministries reached Jinnah, he -called 
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upon the Muslims to observe the coming 22nd December, as a 
“Day of Deliverance and Thanks giving’ to signify their relief 
from the Congress tyranny. Resignation of the Congress Minis- 
tries produced a change in the attitude of the Viceroy towards 
the Congress. There was no longer any necessity from him to 
woo the Congress so far as the war efforts were concerned 
because the Governors were in power in the Provinces after 
the resignation of the Congress Méinistries. Jinnah took full 
advantage of the situation and made the Muslim League give 
an assurance of support and co-operation on behalf of the 
Muslims of India in'the war efforts provided that the demands 
of the Muslims were met. In a letter, dated 23rd December, 
1939, addressed to Jinnah, the Viceroy gave the requisite assur- 
ance to the League: “I can assure you that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not under any misapprehension as to the import- 
ance of the contentment of the Muslim Community.” Hence- 
forth the Viceroy and the British’ Government began to bolster 
up Jinnah and the Muslim League at) the expense of the Con- 
gress. “With the Congress in the wilderness and Jinnah’s hands 
_ considerably strengthened, waverers among the Muslims began 
trickling into ‘the League.” 2 | 
It may be mentioned here that while the Viceroy was at 
Bombay in October, 1939,.a joint protest by the Liberals (repre- 
sented by Sir Chimanlall Setalvad), the Scheduled Castes (repre- 
sented by Dr. Ambedkar), the Hindu Mahasabha (represented 
by V. D. Savarkar) and the Parsis (represented by Sir Cowasjee 
Jchangir) presented a joint representation to the Viceroy draw- 
ing his attention that there were other parties in the couniry 
besides the Congress and the Muslim League. Their grievances 
were, however, mostly against the Congress — authoritarianism. 
They particularly stressed, that to concedets the Congress claim 
to be the only party in the land would be a death blow to 
democracy. 


Though at the first interview with the Veceroy after the 
outbreak of the war, Gandhiji showed great sentimental sym- 
pathy towards England and her Allies and offered unconditional 
support to them, but with lapse of time there came a change 
in his attitude. Later on, he explained that the unconditional 
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support he offered was nothing more than moral support on 
purely non-violent basis. Hardening of his attitude was mani- 
fast at Patna where the Congress Working Committee had met 
on 28th February, 1940 for the purpose of- drafting the policy 
resolution which was to be moved at the next sitting of the 
Congress at Ramgarh. Maulana Azad was the President-elect 
of this Congress. The resolution began with a _ severe 
indictment of the British rule in India and demanded complete 
independence. It expressed its inability to participate in a war 
undertaken for imperialistic ends. Lastly, it threatened a 
resumption of the Civil Disobedience: movement which, it said, 
would follow as a necessary corollary to the withdrawal of the 
_ Congress Ministries. 


The passing of the Ramgarh resolution was regretted on 


all sides” outside the Congress circles. The Liberal leaders — 


criticised it as showing ‘complete disregard of the realities of 
the internal and international situation.’ Jinnah characterised 
the resolution as ‘completely devoid of statesmanship. 
England was now in the midst of a life and death struggle. At 
this catastrophic moment of England, Jinnah offered co-operation, 
while Gandhiji first wobbled and then threatened Civil Disobe- 
dience. | 


It is, therefore, natural that after the passing of the Ramgarh 
resolution—with its threat of civil disobedience—the Viceroy 


' and the British Government definitely turned their back on the © 


Congress and began to encourage Jinnah and the Muslim League 
in every possible way. Unequivocal assurance was given to the 
League that its viewpoint would always be respected. 


Soon after the Ramgarh session of the Congress, the war 
Situation became very bad for the Allies. Holland and Belgium 
were run over by the German Army and French resistance aiso 
collapsed. The British Expeditionary Force itself met with a 
major disaster at Dunkirk and a German attack on England 
was imminent. The Congress Working Committee met at Delhi 
to consider the new situation. At this juncture, Gandhiji had 
a brain-wave and his ideas of ‘Ahimsa’ and ‘Non-violence’ 
overwhelmed him. ‘It fills me with the utmost non-violence,” he 
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said, ‘I cannot think of a better thing to offer to Great Brit 
and the defeated nations than non-violence.’ (Tendulkar, p. 
Vol. 5). He now wrote his famous letter ‘To Every Briton.’ 


“I appeal to every Briton...... to accept the method 
of non-violence instead of that of war for the adjustment 
of the relations between nations...... 


“JT venture to present you with a nobler and -braver 
way, worthy of the bravest soldier. I want you to fight 
Nazism without arms or, if I am to retain the military 
terminology, with non-violent arms...... 


“You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
to take what they want of the countries you call your 
possessions. Let them take possession of your beautiful 
island with your many beautiful buildings. You will give 
all these, but neither your souls nor your minds. If these 
gentlemen choose to occupy your homes, you will vacate 
them. If they do not give you free passage out, you 
will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to be slaught- 
ered, but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them.” 
(History of the Congress by Pattabhi Sitaramayya, ~ 
p. 218, Vol. 2). 


Comment is unnecessary on this unworldly state- . 
ment by way of contrast, the clarion call of the new 
British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, is worth 
recording: 


“We shall defend our island, whatever the cost may 
be. We shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the 
landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields, and in the 
streets, we Shall fight in the hills, we shall never 
surrender.” 


Churchill’s Non-Surrender speech roused a spirit of stub- 
born defiance in the hearts of the British people who mightily 
resisted the tidal wave of German aggression and ultimately 
destroyed Hitier and his Nazism. 


]2- 


- 
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Gandhiji’s mind was now set in tune with the ideas he 

expressed jn his letter ‘To Every Briton.’ He felt that time 

- has-come for non-violence to establish itself. Various ideas 

about Ahimsa and Non-violence began to cross the mind of 

- Gandhiji (see Pattabhi’s History of the Congress, pages 
191-92): 


“ Suddenly he saw a new light. All the past history 

of the Congress vanished out of his view as if it were a 

morning mist that was dispelled by the rising sun. A 

conflict had now come definitely into more marked being 

_ than ever before. How could Gandhi, with such pronounc- . 

‘ed views, so far “removed from the accepted conven- 
tional views of the day, lead the day?” 


“If the Afghans came, let us die before them, Even 

if I have the whole of India today I should do the same. 

-I don’t want the army. Similarly with regard to dacoi- 

ties. That will be the State that the Congress will take 

over...... He felt that time came for non-violence to 
establish itself.” } 


“If the Congress could not abstain from the use of 
force, Congress must not seek power until it acquired 
non-violent control over the masses...... The Working 
Committee would be guilty of betraying their trust 
really by abandoning non-violence. It must accordingly 
declare to India that it would lead the nation to a discard- 
ing of arms in repelling foreign attack and would develop 
a band of non-violent men who would become a living 
wall against the aggressor. This requires a purge of its 
doubtful :nembers, or preferably a voluntary retirement 
of those who have no faith in non-violence.” 


The plain meaning of the ideas contained in the last para- 
graph is that all non-Gandhians should got out of the Congress 
and it should consist only of Khaddar-clad brain-washed 
Gandhians to preach Gandhism throughout length and breadth 
of the country. There should 8 no other politics in the 
country except Gandhism. 
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The Working Committee was in a great dilemma as its 
leading members were rather sceptic about the applicetion of 
the Gandhian ideas. Ultimately the Committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: | 


“They recognise that Mahatma Gandhi should be 
free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and there- 
fore absolve him from responsibility for the programme 
and activity which the Congress has to pursue under the 
conditions at present prevailing in India and the world 
in regard to external aggression and interna] disorders.” 

(P. Sitaramayya, pp. 192-193 Vol. 2). 


After absolving Gandhiji from the Congress politica] pro- 
gramme, the Congress Working Committee held an emergency 
meeting at Delhi from 3rd to 7th July and took realistic view. 
of the dangerous situation. By way of offering a conciliatory 
gesture to the Government, it passed a resolution pledging full 


support towards the effective organisation of the defence of the — 


- country provided there was established a provisional] national 
Government at the Centre with an immediate declaration of full 
independence for India. The real author of this resolution was 
Chakravarti Rajgopalachariar. Towards the end of July, the 
All India Congress Committee met at Poona and ratified the 
above resolution. It was what is known as ‘ Poona Offer’ on 
the part of the Congress. 


In response to the aforesaid Poona Offer, the Viceroy, under 
the instruction of Mr. Amery, the Tory Secretary of State for 
India, made an announcement on the 8th August on behalf of the 
British Government which came to be known as the ‘ August 
Offer.’ But unfortunately the said offer contained a declaratior 
that— 


“The Government could not contemplate the trans- 
fer of its responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of Government the authority of which 
was denied by large or powerful elements in India’s 
national life, nor could it be a party to the coercion of such 
elements into submission to such a system.” 

(Mahatma by Tendulkar, Vol. 5, p. 317). 
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It was most unfortunate that such an unstatesmanlike reply 
was given to the conciliatory gesture made by the Congress, 
and naturally the Congress felt that it had been ‘badly let 
down’ and the Working Committee met immediately and placed 
on the record that— 


“the rejection of the Congress proposals is a proof 
of the British Government’s determination to continue to 
hold India by the sword.” 

(Mahatma by Tendulkar, p. 318, Vol 5). 


The All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 
15th September. Mauiana Azad, the Congress President, 
declared:, 


“The offer Great Britain has made through the 
Viceroy is not worth looking at. These events made us 

- decide again to request Mahatma Gandhi to assume the 
active leadership of the Congress. I am glad to inform 
you that he has agreed to do this, as now there is no 
difference whatsoever between him and the Working 
Committee.” (Mahatma by Tendulkar, Vol. 5, p, 318). 


After assuming the active leadership of the Congress again, 
Gandhiji started a non-violent battle again. This new battie 
“was not-to be on a mass-scale but was to be limited to some 
selected individuals. The first person to be selected as a Satya- 
grahi was a hitherto-unknown inmate of Gandhiji’s Ashram, 
named Vinoba Bhave, who, later on, became a well-known figure 
as the Leader of Bhoodan Movement. The basis on which this 
individual Satyagraha was started was the fundamental right of 
freedom of speech. He declared— 


“I must have the right to state freely what I feel 
about this war...... I claim the liberty of going through the 
streets of Bombay and saying that I shall have nothing 
to do with this war, because I do not believe in this 
war.” (Mahatma by Tendulkar, Vol. 5, p. 323). 


This individual Satyagraha movement proved rather in- 
effective and ultimately it fizzled out. 
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Very soon there was again conflict between Gandhiji and 
the Working. Committee. This conflict arose when on 7th 
December, 1941, Japan struck at Pearl Harbour and rushed 
towards Malay and Singapore and the war was brought almost 
to India’s doors. Both Gandhiji and the Working Committee 
had now to take a realistic view of the menacing situation. 
Once more, Gandhiji asked to be relieved of his leadership of 
the Congress. 


Gandhiji’s occasional conflicts with the Congress and the 
Congress Working Committee and his periodic retirement from 
the Congress to devote himself to his so-called constructive work 
provide a fine clue to the psychology of Gandhiji. These con- 
flicts were more apparent than real and were deliberately creat- 
ed by him to achieve some purpose. His occasional with- 
drawal from the Congress was also towards the same end. His 
leadership of the Congress and then withdrawal from it and 
subsequent resumption of the leadership were really part of his 
battle-tactics against the British and did not arise out of any 
high ethical principle of non-violence. 


Mr. E. M. S. Namboodripad in his book ‘The Mahatma i 
and the Ism’ says: (at p. 94): 


“The question at issue between the Congress Work- 
ing Committee and Gandhiji was, by no means, the ethics 
or otherwise of the use of violence in national defence, 


but one of how to negotiate with, and put pressure on 
the British. 


“ Gandhiji’s advocacy of non-violence, pure and 
simple, his determination to fight the war efforts in a non- 
violent way, proved effective as a form of pressure against 
the British, The Working Committee, therefore, always put 
itself under his leadership whenever there was necessity 
for giving a threat of struggle or for organising a struggle. 

“On the other hand, whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity for negotiations with the British, the Working 
Committee took a ‘realistic position’ that negotiations 
could be conducted only on the basis of offering India’s 
co-operation with the British if power is transferred. On 
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all such occasions, Gandhiji himself asked that he should 
be relieved of leadership and to which the Working Com- 
mittee readily agreed. This evidently was an admirable 
arrangement which perfectly suited the basic strategy...” 


Mr. Hiren Mukerjee in his book ‘ Gandhiji’ (at page 133) 
says as follows: 


“Gandhi was acting as what he was a saint and a 
politician at the same time, and that both he and the 
Congress, quite apart from whatever ideological profes- 
sions were made from time to time, were at bottom con- 
cerned not so much with the morality or otherwise of the 
use of ‘violence’ in national defence as with the effec- 
tiveness of methods adopted to bring pressure to bear on 
Britain. Easy transitions were made from one stand to 
another. The Congress ceased to swear by non-violence 
when the chances for a negotiated settlement seemed 
bright. When it was necessary to frighten Britain, Gandhi 
with his stress on non-violence was requisitioned... It was 
an arrangement which Gandhi could, without violence to 
himself, be a party, because he was neither a complete 
politician nor an unbending saint.” 


Gandhiji’s withdrawal and retirement from the Congress 
was really meaningless because whether he was in or out of the 
Congress, the Working Committee never took a step without 
seeking advice from him. So when the Working Committee 
absolved him from active leadership of the Congress, leaving 
him free to pursue his great ideal in his own way, it was nothing 
but a smoke-screen. 


Dealing with the Gandhian and Congress activities during 
1941-42, Namboodripad says (at p. 94): 


“Tt was for the specific purpose of enabling the 
Congress Working Committee to carry on negotiations 
that Gandhiji gave up his leadership of the Congress 
towards the end of 1941 and in the beginning of 1942. 
While the negotiations were formally conducted by the 
‘Congress President and the Working Committee, 
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Gandhiji’s advice was nevertheless sought at every stage. 
While Gandhiji himself kept formally out of the negotia- 
tions, his was the voice which was decisive in shaping 
the policy of the Congress negotiators. Furthermore, the 
moment the negotiations broke down, the moment it was 
clear that the British were not prepared to grant the 
minimum that was demanded of them by the Congress, 
Gandhiji once again came to the forefront as the leader 
of the anti-war, anti-British mass movement.” 


Now let us come back to the “ August Offer.” Mr. Amery 
did not, however, expect that the 8th August declaration of the 
British Government would raise such a storm of protest in the 
Congress circle. He became anxious to remove the impression 
that the August offer of the British Government implied any 
encouragement of the Pakistan scheme for the division of India. 
In November, 1940, he made a speech stressing the essential 
unity of India and the need of maintaining the same. He point- 
-ed out the disastrous effect of the Balkanisation of the South- 
Eastern Europe on its people. He said that his object was to 
lay down the foundation of a constitution which would ‘recon- 
. cile Indian differences and preserve India united in essentials. 
He regretted that the spirit of ‘India First’ was not strong 
enough to overcome the insistence on unpractical demands on 
one side, or undue suspicion on the other. The Muslim League 
reactions on Mr. Amery’s speech was reflected in the following 
resolution of its Working Committee on 22nd February, 1941 


(Transfer of Power by V. P. Menon, p. 104): 


“The Working Committee view with disapproval the 
recent pronouncements of Mr. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, which are likely to create grave apprehensions 
in the minds of the Mussalmans as they give an-impres- 
sion, contrary to his previous pronouncements, that His 
Majesty’s Government are still contemplating the possi- 
bility of a constitution based on the economic Sts political 
unity of India...... R 


“Tt is unfortunate that Mr. Amery, having regard to 
his responsibility as the Secretary of State for India, 
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should have allowed himself to indulge in slogans such as 
‘India First.’ | 

“ Mussalmans of India are proud to be Indians and 
firmly believe in India for the Indians, It is in that spirit 
that the Lahore resolution was adopted, because the 
Mussalmans are convinced that it is the only solution of 
India’s constitutional problems which will ensure peace, 
harmony and satisfaction among all elements, interests 
and inhabitants of this vast country.” 


The last paragraph of the aforesaid resolution is to be parti- 
cularly noted. This brings us again to the famous Lahore reso- 
lution of 1940, otherwise known as Pakistan resolution. Did 

‘that resolution really ask for a division of India into two com- 

plete separate sovereign States? Or, did the Hindu and the 
Sikh Press, in their panic, see something in it which was not 
there? Perhaps, they were carried away by the two-nation 
theory developed by Mr. Jinnah. The wordings of the present 
Tesolution that “ Mussalmans of India are proud to be Indians 
and firmly believe in India for the Indians. It is in that spirit 
that the Lahore resolution was adopted” clearly show that at 
that time it was far from the intention of the Muslim League 
that India should be absolutely divided into twain. This view 
is confirmed by a speech made by Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, 
the then Premier of the Punjab, on the floor of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly on the 11th March, 1941. We shall fully 
deal with that speech later on. 


We may also draw the reader’s attention to a letter written 
by Jinnah to Gandhiji on New Year’s Day of 1940 (Jinnah by 
M. H. Saiyid, pages 655-658): 


“More than anyone else, you happen to be the man 
‘to-day who commands the confidence of Hindu India and 
are in a position to deliver the goods on their behalf. Is 
it too much to hope and expect that you might play your 
legitimate role and abandon your chase after a mirage? 
Events are moving fast, a campaign of polemics , or your 
weekly discourse in the Harijan on metaphysics, philosophy 
and ethics or your peculiar doctrines regarding Khaddar, 
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Ahimsa and spinning are not going to win India’s freedom. 
Action and Statesmanship alone will help us in our for- 
ward march. I believe that you. might still rise to youn 
stature in the service of Our country and make your proper 


contribution towards leading India to contentment and 
happiness.” . 


It is clear, therefore, that all that Jinnah and the Muslim 
League wanted at this time was a constitution which guaranteed 
the rights of self-determination for the Muslims in the Muslim- 
majority areas while retaining the fundamental unity of India. 


CHAPTER XXV 
‘Quit India vis-a-vis Gandhiji’s Life-Mission (1942) 


With Japan’s entry into the World War II, the situation in 
India entered a new phase. Both America and China became 
anxious to have full co-operation of India in the prosecution of 
the war and put great pressure on Britain for the declaration of 
a new policy towards India for the purpose of bringing its whole- 
hearted support to the side of the Allies. In February, 1942, 
Chiang-Kai-Shek and his wife personally visited India and met 
the Viceroy and the Indian leaders. Rangoon fell on the 7th 
March and it seemed that an attack on India was imminent. 
President Roosevelt now became very anxious and renewed his 
pressure for granting Indian Independence, and sent his personal 
representative Col. Louis Johnson to India. Pressed on all sides, 
Winston Churchill consented to send Sir Stafford Cripps with 
some proposals towards Indian Independence. Sir Stafford 
Cripps arrived at Delhi on 22nd March, 1942, armed with a draft 
declaration from the British Government that it is ready to 
grant Independence to India after the termination of the War. 
In a Press Conference held on March 29, he explained why it 
was not possible to transfer power immediately. He said that as 
long as the War continued the British Government could not 
divest itself of the responsibility for the defence of India. When 
Gandhiji met Cripps and saw his proposals he said to him— 
‘Why did you come if this is what you have to offer? If this 
is your entire proposal to India, I would advise you to take 
the next plane home.” It is said that he characterised the Cripps’ 
proposals as ‘ Post-dated cheques on a crashing bank.’ There- 
after, Gandhiji did not take further interest in these proposals. 
Rajgopalachariar, Nehru and Maulana Azad were, however, 
genuinely anxious to reach a workable settlement with Britain. 
But, abruptly, on the 11th April, 1942, Cripps cut short his con- 
versations and left for London. There was no doubt that it was 
Winston Churchill himself who stopped the negotiations bet- 
ween the Congress and Cripps as he did-not trust either Gandhiji 
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or the Congress. He believed that Gandhiji, with his ideas of 
pacifism and non-violence, would hinder all war efforts. 
Churchil| was not prepared to take any risk with Gandhiji. 


Nehru became very despondent after the departure of 
Cripps as he thought that the chances of settlernent with Cripps 
were very bright. Even after sudden break of negotiations with 
Cripps, Nehru was generous enough to say—‘In spite of all 
that has happened, we are not going to embarrass the British war 

' effort... The problem for us is how to organise our own.’ Nehru 
was deeply perturbed by the Japanese advance and he spoke of 
organising independent resistance to the Japanese aggressors by 
means of guerrilla warfare which would be India’s independent 
war-effort. Gandhiji’s comments were—“I am sorry that 
Jawaharlal has developed a fancy for guerrilla warfare. But I 
have no doubt that it will be a nine days’ wonder; it will take 
no effect; it is foreign to Indian soil.” 


Gandhiji, however, did a bit of furious thinking of his own 
after the departure of Cripps. In an article written on the 19th 
April, 1942, which appeared in ‘ Harijan’ of 26th April, Gandhi! 
gave first public expression to the theory which was to erystallize 
into his ‘Quit India’ move, In this article Gandhiji asserted 
that if the British were to leave India to her fate, as they had 
had to leave Singapore, non-violent India would lose nothing and 
Japan would probably leave India alone. In his view, the in- 
terests of both India and England lay in the orderly and timely 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. “I am not intziest- 
ed in independence after the war. I want independence now.” 

Gandhiji has described his autobiography as ‘My Experi- 
ments with Truth.’ ‘ Quit India’ move of Gandhiji was perhaps 
tha most momentous experiment he undertook in the course of 
his unique life. It is the outcome of the same ideas which promp- 
ted him to take a plunge in the Khilafat movement of 1920. There 
has always been a continuity of motive in all activities of 
Gandhiji from the time he took the lead of the Khilafat move- 
ment. In 1942, he felt that his ‘ Quit India° move will give him 
what he failed to achieve through Khilafat movemeni in 1920. 
If ‘Quit India’ movement is properly studied, it will reveal 
Gandhiji as a great crusader combining the strategy of a Napo- 
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leon with the cunning of a Machiavelli. Louis Fischer, the well- 
known American Journalist of the war-period, asked Gandhiji 
how and when the idea of ‘Quit India’ occurred to Gandhiji, 
In reply, Gandhiji said that soon after the departure of Cripps in 
the second: week of April, 1942, the ‘Idea’ possessed him, ‘It 
was during my Monday of silence that the Idea was born in me.’ 

His instincts helped him to choose the psychological 
moment for making his move. At that time in all fronts, the 
Allies were having reverses. In Egypt, Rommel was rushing 
towards Cairo and Suez Canal. In Russia and in China, situa- 
tion was equally bad. So far as South-Eastern Asia was concern- 
ed Field-Marshall Anchinleck’s biographer says as follows: 


“With the Japanese in complete control of the whole 
South-east Asia, with Alexander bringing the remnants 
of a beaten Army out of Burma, with Japanese warships 
and aircrafts ranging out in the Indian Ocean, the general 
situation in April, 1942 seemed profoundly gloomy.” 


On April 23, the House of Commons met in secret session 
and heard the Prime Minister render as full an account as he > 
could of the causes and consequences of the bitter reverses 
which had had to be borne. This dark moment of England 
Gandhiji chose for his ‘ Quit India’ move. According to Maulana 
Azad, “ Gandhiji’s idea seemed to be that since the war was on 
India’s frontier, the British would come to terms with the Con- 
gress aS soon as the movement was launched.” As soon as the 
idea came to his head, Gandhiji sent a draft resolution to be 
considered at the impending meeting of the A.I.C.C. at Allahabad. 


Gandhiji’s draft resolution was as follows: 


Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals spon- 
sored by Sir Stafford Cripps have shown up British Imperi- 
alism in its nakedness as never before, the A.I.C.C. has 
come to the following conclusions: 


“The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable 
of defend‘ng India. It is natural that whatever She does 
is for her own defence. There is an eternal conflict 
between Indian and British interests. 
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“Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring. 
against British Empire...... If India were freed her first 
step would probably be to negotiate with Japan. The Con- 
gress is of opinion that if the British withdrew from India, 
India would be able to defend herself in the event of 
Japanese or any aggressor attacking India. 


“The A.LC.C, is, therefore, of opinion that the 
British should withdraw from India...... 


“The question of majority and minority is a creation 
of the British Government and would disappear on their 
withdrawal. 


“This Committee desires to assure the Japanese 
Government and people that India bears no enmity either 
towards Japan or towards any other nation... Therefore: 
. the Committee hopes that Japan will not have any design 

on India. But if Japan attacks India and Britain makes. 
no response to its appeal, the Committee would expect 
all those who look to Congress for guidance to offer 
complete non-violent non-co-operation to the Japanese 


“The-A.LC.C. is of opinion that it is harmful to 
India’s interests and dangerous to the cause of India’s. 
freedom to introduce foreign soldiers to India......... It 
is a crying shame to bring foreign troops in spite of 
India’s inexhaustible man power...... i. 


There was marked division of opinion among the Congress 


Leaders over the draft. The opposition to the draft was led by 
Pandit Nehru and C. Rajgopalachariar, while Sardar Patel, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Kripalani supported it. Points of 
view of Nehru and Rajgopalachariar were as follows: 


Nehru: “If Bapu’s approach is accepted, we become 
passive partners of the Axis Powers....... The 
whole background of the draft is one which will 
inevitably make the world think that we are 
lining up passively with the Axis Powers. The 
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British are asked to withdraw After the with- 
drawal, we are to negotiate with Japan and 
possibly come to some terms with her.... You 
can’t stop the Japanese by non-violent non-co- 
operation...... The whole thought and back- 
ground of the draft is one of favouring 


? 


Rajgopala- ‘“‘I do not agree that if Britain goes away India 
chariar: will have some scope for organising itself...... 
Japan will fill the vacuum created by the British 
withdrawal...... Do not run into the arms of 


Then began Gandhian propaganda in the Hanjan— 
(Hartjan, 17th May, 1942): 


“TI ask every Briton to support me in my appeal 
to the British at this very hour to retire from every 
Asiatic and African possession, and at least from India. 
That step is essential for the safety of the world...... 


“My people may or may not approve of this loud 
thinking. I have consulted nobody. This appeal is being 
written during my silence day...... 


Haran, 24th May: 


“Hitherto, the rulers have said: ‘We would 
gladly retire if we knew to whom we should have to 
hand over the reins.’ My answer now is: ‘ Leave India 
to God. If that is too much, then leave her to anarchy.’ 


“I have said in plainest terms that in my proposal 
there is no question of entrusting the administration to 
any person or party...... Under my proposal, they have 
to leave India in God’s hands—but in modern parlance 
to anarchy, and that anarchy may lead to internecine war- 
fare for a time or to unrestricted dacoities. From these 
a true India will arise in the place of this false one we 
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Harijan, May 31, 1942: 


“ Withdrawal of the hated Power is the only way to 
rid the land of the debasing hatred. The cause gone, 
hatred must cease...... 


“So far as I can see, the two communities are unable 
to think or see things in their proper perspective so long 
as they are under the influence of the third Power.” 


Harijan, June 14, 1942: 


“T waited and waited until the country should deve- 
lop the non-violent strength necessary to throw off the 
foreign yoke. But my attitude has undergone a change. 
I feel that I cannot afford to wait...... That is why I have 
decided that, even at the risks which are obviously in- 
volved, I must ask the people to resist the slavery.” 


The scene now changes to Wardha where the Working 
Committee met for further deliberation on Gandhiji’s ideas. 
Here also there was opposition from Rajgopalachariar, Nehru 
and Maulana.Azad. Maulana Azad’s description of the discus- 
sion at Wardha is as follows: (India Wins Freedom, p. 75): 


“When the Working Committee began its discus- 
sions...... Jawaharlal supported me and then only up to a 
point...... Apart from Jawaharlal, who often agreed with 
me, the other members were generally content to follow 
Gandhiji’s lead. Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
Acharya Kripalani had no clear idea about the war. They ~ 
rarely tried to judge things on their own, and in any case 
they were accustomed to subordinate their judgment to 
Gandhiji. As such, discussion with them was almost 
useless. After all our discussions, the only thing they 
could say was that we must have faith in Gandhiji. They 
cited the example of the Salt Satyagraha movement in 
1930:” 


“Our discussions started on 5th July and continued 
for several days. 1 had on earlier occasions also differed 
from Gandhiji but never before had our differences been 
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so complete. Things had reached a climax when he sent 
me a letter to the effect that my stand was so different 
from his that we could not work together. If Congress 
wanted Gandhiji to lead the movement, I must resign 
from the Presidentship and also withdraw from the 
Working Committee. Jawaharlal must do the same. I 
immediately sent for Jawaharlal and showed him Gandhi- 
ii’s letter. Sardar Patel also dropped in and he was shock- 
ed when he read the letter. He immediately went to 
Gandhiji and protested strongly against his action. Patel 
pointed out that if I resigned from the Congress Presi- 
dentship and both Jawaharlal and I left the Working 
Committee, the repercussions on the country would be 
disastrous. Not only would tie people be confused, but 
Congress would be shaken to its very foundation. 


“ Gandhiji had sent me this letter early on the morn- 
ing of 7th July. At about inid-day he sent for me. He 
made a long speech whose substance was that. he had 
written in the morning in haste. He had now thought 
further over the matter and wanted to withdraw the 
letter. I could not but yield to his persuasion.” 


“We began to discuss in greater detail the various 
elements of the proposed movement.;. Jawaharlal said 
that what Gandhiji had in view was in fact an open re- 
bellion, even if the rebellion was non-violent. Gandhiji 
liked the phrase and spoke of an Open non-violent revo- 
lution several times.” 


The Working Committee’s cocbiation at Wardha differed 
in Only one fundamental respect from Gandhiji’s Allahabad 
draft—in that the Congress agreed to the stationing of Allied 
troops in India to ward. off Japanese attack. Gandhiji’s change . 
of front on this fundamental issue was perhaps due to two 
reasons: FirStly, the necessity of keeping the entire Working 
Committee united; secondly, the necessity of enlisting American 
sympathy. He was very keen to have American sympathy for 
his “Quit India’ demand. With that end in view, he wrote an 
article with the heading ‘To my American Friends’ for publica- 
tion in the Armerican Press: 
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“ As I am supposed to be the spirit behind the much- 
discussed and equally well-abused resolution of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress on Inde- 
pendence, it has become necessary for me to explain my 
position, for I am not unknown to you...... Moreover, you 
have given me a teacher in Thoreau who furnished me 
through his essay on the Duty of Civil Disobedience, 
scientific confirmation of what I was doing in South 
Africa. Great Britain gave me Ruskin, whose Unto this 
Last transformed me overnight from a lawyer and a City- 
dweller into a rustic living away from Durban on a farm, 
three miles from the nearest railway station, and Russia 
gave me a Tolstoy, a teacher who furnished a reasoned 
basis for my Non-violence. It was he who prophesied 
in his letter to me that I was ieading a movement which 
was destined to bring a message of hope to the down- 
trodden people of.earth: So you will see that I have not 
approached the present task in any spirit of enmity to 
Great Britain and the West. After having imbibed and 
assimilated the message of Unto this Last, I could not be 
guilty of approving of Fascism or Nazism, whose cult is 
suppression of the individual and his liberty. 


“TI invite you to read my formula of withdrawal or 
as it has been popularly called ‘Quit India’ with this 
background, You may not read into it more than the 
context warrants.” (See Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s NOTE 
of the Congress, pp. 355-56, Vol. II), 


One thing should be mentioned here. Gandhiji visualised 
and, it seems, actually desired that there should be a mass-rising 
of the people which would help to unleash a lot of mass-energy. 
He also visualised that the masses may rise not only against 
the British Government but also against the Indian landlords and 
capitalists. To Louis Fischer, the American Journalist, he said. 
—"“ There may be fifteen days of chaos, but I think we would 
soon bring that under control.” 


The Working Committee, after full deliberation lasting for 
more than a week, passed on 14th July, 1942, a resolution which 


13 
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demanded that the British Rule in India must end immediately. 


The Wardha resolution also said that should the appeal 
made to the British to quit India fail, then the Congress 
would be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the non-violent 
strength it might have gathered since 1920, when it adopted 
Non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of political 
rights and liberty. Such a widespread struggle must be under 
the leadership of Gandhiji. 


Jinnah immediately reacted and published the followi.g 
Statement: 


“The latest decision of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee on July 14, 1942, resolving to launch a mass move- 
ment if the British do not withdraw from India: is the 
culminating point in the policy and programme of Mr. 
Gandhi and his Hindu Congress of blackmailing the 
British and coercing them to concede a system of govern- 
ment and transfer power to that government which would 
establish a Hindu Raj immediately thereby throwing the 
Muslims and other minorities and interests at the mercy 
of the Congress Raj.” (Transfer of Power by V. P. 
Menon, p.141). | 


Sir Tej- Bahadur Sapru and Srinivasa Sastri deplored the 
passing of the Working Committee resolution declaring them 
to be against the best interests of the country. Other parties 
fn the country also condemned the Congress resolution. The 
British Government, as was to be expected, also reacted strong- 
ly. Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, declared in the 
House of Commons that the Government would not flinch from 
taking every possible step to meet the Congress challenge. 


Gandhiji became more than a fanatic over his ‘ Quit India’ 
move. It seemed as if he was under a spell. Leading members 
of the Working Committee were sceptic about his ideas and 
tried to argue with him but he was too powerful for them and 
he brushed them aside. At the Working Committee meeting 
at Wardha, Nehru made a supreme effort to dissuade Gandhiji 
from his hazardous course of action. According to Gandhiji 
himself—“ He (Nehru) fought against my position with a pas- 
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sion which I have no words to describe...’’ The dissidents in 
the Working Committee surrendered only at the point of bayo- 
net when the Mahatma threatened to break away from the 
Congress and ‘ out of the sands of India to create a movement 
which would be larger than the Congress itself.’ 

(Nehru, by Michael Brecher, p. 285). 


Then the A.I.C.C. met at Bombay on the 7th August, 1942 
to ratify the Wardha resolution. There Gandhiji said— 


~ “Even if all the world’s nations oppose me, even if 
the whole of India tries to persuade me that I am wrong, 
I will go ahead not for India’s sake alone, but for the 
sake of the whole world.” 


(Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, Vol. I, p. 9). 


With an inner certitude and determination, which stag- 
gered everybody, he overcame all opposition and rallied round 
him his ‘old guards’ for one more fight—the iast, the biggest 
and the best—against alien domination (Mahatma Gandhi— 
The Last Phase by Pyarelal, Vol. I, p. 9). Gandhiji conti- 
nued—"“...... I am not going to be satisfied with anything short 
of complete freedom. Here is a mantra, a short one, that I give 
you. You may imprint it on your hearts and let every breath 
of yours give expression to it. The mantra is—Do or die. We 
shall either see free India or die in the attempt ...... I have 
pledged the Congress and the Congress has pledged herself that 
she will do or die.” 


The All-India Congress Committee in its meetings of 7th 
and 8th August, 1942, at Bombay fully endorsed the Working 
Committee’s resolution of the 14th July. It was Pandit Nehru, 
who had by this time been completely converted to Gandhian 
views, now came forward to move the resolution calling upon 
the British to quit India at once. The resolution fully autho- 
rised the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on 
the widest possible scale under Gandhiji’s leadership, if its 
demand for immediate end of British rule was not conceded. 
The Government was ready for the challenge and in the night 
between 8th and 9th August, Gandhiji, the members of the 
Working Committee and other important Congress leaders were 
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arrested and taken into custody. Gandhiji was detained at 
Aga Khan’s palace at Poona and other leaders: were kept at 
Ahmednagar Fort. Gandhiji was released on medical grounds 
in May, 1944 and other leaders in June, 1945 after the termina- 
tion of war. 


Acharyya Kripalani, in a speech in the Lok Sabha on 
4. 12. 61, said— 


“Many members of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee were against Quit India movement. Then 
Gandhiji said— 

‘You Congress are a respectable and a véry res- 
ponsible organisation. You cannot take this gamble. 
But I have gambled all my life and I will do it alone.’”’ 


Now let us see for what stake the great Gamble played. 
There is no doubt that Gandhiji sincerely believed that if the 
British quitted India, Japan would have no cause to attack India 
and would leave India alone. From that standpoint, his slogan 
‘ Quit, India’ is quite understandable. Undoubtedly, this was a 
factor which acted on his mind but most probably his main 
motive force came from another direction. He bélieved that 
the great moment of his life had come when he would be ablé 
to fulfil his Life’s Mission for which he came to India from 
South Africa. He saw his first chance during the Khilafat 
movement and he saw his second chance now. If the British 
were made to quit India, then there was no force in. India 
which would be able to resist Gandhian ascendency in India. 
The combination of the prophet and the politician in Gandhiji 
made him a formidable force. From 1920, he had triumphed 
all along and all opposition forces had surrendered to him: 
except Jinnah who was the only obstruction in his way. Jinnah 
was now entrenched in a well-fortified position because the 
British Government and the British officials stood solidly be- 
hind him. Once ‘these quitted India, Gandhi would crush 
Jinnah in no time. With the British gone and Jinnah crushed, the 
whole of India would lie at the feet of Gandhi who would then 
be ‘the Master of all I survey’ throughout the length and the 
breadth of the country—the Raj-Chakravarti or the Pope of 
the Holy Gandhian Empire in India. Gandhism will then be 
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fully entrenched in India and everybody shall have to obey all 
Gandhian dictations, Thereafter his preachers would preach 
through the world the message of Gandhism which will then 
reverberate round the world. This was probably the aim of his 
‘Quit India’ gamble. This was the grand idea which inspired 
him and put him in a mood very near frenzy when he launched 
his ‘Quit India’ movement. It was impossible that mere de- 
sire to end foreign domination could have put him in that 
mood. Later on, when Gandhiji sabotaged the Cabinet Mission 
Plan brushing aside the advice of the majority of the Working 
Committee, he was inspired by the same motive. If one scruti- 
nises the courses of action of Gandhiji, right from the day when 
he landed on the Indian soil in 1915, one would find that inspite 
of all his multifarious activities, he never forgot for a moment 
what he considered to be his Life’s Mission—that he had a 
message to the World. 


In this connection, Gandhiji’s reply to the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, when the Poet put in a protest against some of the 
Gandhian tactics during the Non-Co-Operation days of 1921, 
will bear repetition—* My modesty has prevented me 
_ from declaring from the house-top that the message of Non-Co- 
operation, Non-violence...... is a Message to the world, It 
must fall flat, if it does not bear fruit in the soil where -it has 
been delivered.” 


“Quit India’ move of Gandhiji totally misfired and India 
had to pay the penalty for the attempt Gandhiji made to play 
the part of a World-Saviour. The penalty was the Vivisection 
of India. From the moment the Congress accepted the office 
in 1937, it was Gandhiji who was the chief Mentor of the 
Congress regime and he exercised his authority and power 
through the Congress High Command. During this period, for 
every fault committed, the Mentor must bear the ultimate 
responsibility. From the moment of acceptance of office and 
particularly from the moment of declaration of the war, each 
and every step of the Congress was erroneous and lacked wis- 
dom for not taking into consideration the realities and practi- 
cabilities of the situation. Jinnah took full advantage of the 
Congress follies by strengthening and consolidating his posi- 
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tion both with the Muslim masses and the British Government. 
Jinnah and his Muslim League were no longer to be trifled with. 


It is true that India was made a belligerent country without 
the consent of the Indian legislatures but nevertheless the 
Viceroy made every effort to keep the Congress and particularly 
‘ Gandhiji on his side. As a matter of fact, he partially succeed- 
ed at the outset. But, later on, Gandhiji changed his mind and 
his attitude began to harden and he directed the Congress 
Governments to resign their offices. He also threatened the 
resumption of Civil Disobedience movement in the Ramgarh 
session of the Congress in the early part of 1940. Thus, Gandhiji 
created a situation which left no alternative for Lord Linlithgow 
but to woo Jinnah and the Muslim League. In these circums- 
tances, to placate the Muslims, a clear assurance was given by the. 
British Government that in drawing up the future constitution 
of India, full respect shall be paid to the Muslim sentiments 
and aspirations. The Seed of Pakistan was thus sown. 


In his intense desire to fly in the ethereal region and to 
play the part of a Messiah, Gandhiji forgot the mundane inter- 
ests of India. He did not see the red signs in the way. ‘ Quit 
India’ move added fuel to the fire and burnt all obstructions 
in the path of the Muslim League for the creation of a separate 
Sovereign Muslim State. ‘Quit India’ movement cleared the 
way for the birth of Pakistan» Gandhiji’s gamble ended in a 
boomerang against himself and India. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Gandhian Activities after Release From Detention 
(1944-1945) 


I—His attemts to appease the Government 


After his release from detention in May, 1944 Gandhiji 
adopted an attitude which was‘a complete reversal of his earlier 
views and naturally this change of attitude caused a lot of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. His new line of activity was start- 
ed by giving a Press interview to one Mr. Stewart Gelder, a 
correspondent of the London paper ‘News Chronicle.’ Why 
did Gandhiii give this Press interview? His biographer, 
Pyarelal, in ‘ Last Phase,’ Vol. I, p. 28, says: 

“ Having rightly sensed that what was queering the 
pitch of the Indo-British relations was distrust-—distrust 
of the Congress, distrust of the Indian Independence, and 
almost allergic distrust of him, his non-violence and the 
Quit India demand. Gandhiji began to mobilise all the 
resources of fairness and goodwill to overcome the dis- 
trust.” 


Purport of his talk to Mr. Stewart Gelder was that he him- 
self recognised that the world has moved on and changed tre- 
mendously from 1942 to. 1944 and now there could be no ques- 
tion of revival of the Civil Disobedience movement. He also 
expressed his readiness to advise the Congress that full co- 
operation should be given towards war efforts if Indian Inde- | 
pendence was immediately declared and a national Govern- | 
ment formed. He further said that if he could meet the Vice- 
roy he would tell him that it was his purpose to help and not 
to hinder the war efforts of the Allies. As regards the motive 
of this Press interview,—‘it was his (Gandhiji’s) individual 
effort to end the present deadlock. They are ad- 
dressed more to the powers that be than to the people’ (see 
Mahatma and Ism by Mosinee te p. 101). He also wrote 
to the Viceroy as follows: ; 
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“T am prepared to advise the Working Committee 
to declare that, in view of the changed conditions, mass 
Civil Disobedience, envisaged by the resolution of 
August, 1942, cannot be offered and that full co-opera- 
tion in war effort should be given by the Congress, if 
a declaration of immediate Indian Independence is made 
and a national Government responsible tc the Central 
Assembly be formed subject to the proviso that during 
the pendency of the war, the military operations should 
continue as at present, but without involving any financial 
burden on India. If there is a desire on the part of the 
British Government for a settlement, friendly talks should 
take the place of correspondence. But, I am in your 
hands.” : 
7 (Tendulkar, p. 263, Vol. 6). 


Lord Wavell’s reply was dated 15th August, 1944, when the 
victory of the Allies was certain and already in sight. In these 
circumstances it is not difficult to foresee what would be the 
_Viceroy’s reply. Gandhiji’s offer of Congress participation in 
the war was rejected with thanks and his request for an inter- 
view was refused. The gist of the reply was that the British 
were not in need of Congress help in the war nor the Congress 
was in a position to revive the civil disobedience movement. 
Maulana Azad’s comment on the attempt of Gandhiji to appease 
the Viceroy was as follows: 


“ Gandhiji’s step in approaching the Government 
was ill-timed. It will be recalled that when the hostilities 
began, I had tried hard to persuade the Congress to take 
a realistic and positive attitude towards the war. 
Gandhiji at that time had taken the stand that political 
independence of India was no doubt important but ad- 
herence to non-violence was even more important, His 
declared policy was that if the only way of achieving 
Indian Independence was to participate in the war, he 
for one would not adopt it. Now he said that the Con- 
gress would co-operate with the British if India was de- 
clared free. This was a complete reversal of his earlier 
views.” (India Wins Freedom, p. 94). 
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Maulana Azad’s remarks about the hypocrisy of non-vio- 


lence is dlso very interesting (India Wins Freedom, 
pp. 94, 201-02): 


“Now I am writing in 1957 and looking at events 
in retrospect, I cannot refrain saying that there was an 
astonishing transformation in the attitude of some of his 
closest followers on the question of violence versus non- 
violence. Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra: Prasad, Acharyya 
Kripalani and Dr. Prafulla Ghosh had wanted to resign. 
from the Working Committee when the Congress passed 
a resolution that it would support the war effort if the. 
British declared India free. They wrote to me that for 
them non-violence was a creed and even more important 
than Indian Independence. When, however, India did 
become free in 1947 not one of them said that the Indian 
Army should be disbanded. On the contrary they insisted 
that the Indian Army should be partitioned and brought 
under the immediate control of the Government of India. 
This was contrary to the proposal made by the Comman- 
der-in-chief of the time. The Commander-in-chief sug- 
gested that for three years there should be a joint army 
and a joint command but they would not agree...... What 
surprised me most was the opposition of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. He was a pacifist and wedded to non-violence. 
He now took the lead in insisting on a division of the 


“T am convinced that if the Army could have remained 
‘unified we would have avoided the rivers of blood which flowed 
immediately after independence... Army was divided on the 
‘basis of communities...... Till now there had never been an 
communal feelings within the Army...” | 


II—Rajagopalachariar and Gandhiji offer pean to 
Jinnah (1944) 


Rajagopalachariar has always been a man of independent 
thinking. We have seen how he fought his own lonely battle 
over Gandhiji’s ‘Quit India’ move. After the failure of the 
Cripp’s Mission, Rajagopalachariar came to the conclusion that 
time had come to concede Pakistan to the Muslims, Not con- 
tent with merely expressing his views generally, he sponsored 
a resolution in the Madras Congress Legislature Party recom- 
mending to the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge 
the Muslim League’s claim for separation. The reasonings on 
which Mr. Rajagopalachariar based his conclusions are well- 
expressed in the resolution itself which ran as follows: 


ee inasmuch as the Muslim League has insisted 
on the recognition of the right of separation of certain 
areas from United India upon the ascertainment of the 
wishes of the people of such areas as a condition prece- 
dent for a united national action at this moment of grave 
national danger, this party is of opinion and recom- 
mends to the All-India Congress Committee that to 
sacrifice the chances of the formation of a _ national 
Government at this grave crisis for the doubtful advant- 
age of maintaining a controversy over the unity of India 
is a most unwise policy and that it has become necessary 
to choose the lesser evil and acknowledge the Muslim 
League’s claim for separation...... ej 
(India Wins Freedom, pp. 67-68). 


Loud protests were made by Congressmen that a member 
of the Working Committee should associate himself with a 
resolution that was so much against the declared policy of the 
Congress. It was an act of gross breach of discipline on his 
part but no disciplinary’ measures were taken against him. He, 
however, expressed his regret for acting without consulting the 
Working Committee and the President, and resigned from the 
Committee. 
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Rajagopalachariar was not the man to keep quiet whenever 
an idea had taken possession of him. He now attempted to 
interest Gandhiji in his scheme and he was quite successful in 
his attempts. Pyarelal, in his book, Mahatma Gandhi—the Last 
Phase pp. 68-69, Vol. I, has described these attempts in the 
following words: 


“Ever since the arrest of the Congress leaders in 
August, 1942 (Rajaji was not arrested because of his 
known opposition to ‘QUIT INDIA’) Rajaji had been 
striving to bring about a rapproachement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League for the solution of the 
political deadlock. An intellectual child of the Age of 
Reason with unbounded faith in his power of persuasion, 
Rajaji felt that if the Congress and the Muslim League 
could be brought together on a common platform, the 
battle of independence would be won in no time. He had 
further persuaded himself that if the Congress agreed to 
the right of self-determination for the Muslim-majority 
areas, as demanded by the Muslim League, the League 
would join hands with the Congress in demanding Indian 
independence and it would not then be possible for the 
British Power to refuse their joint demand. 


“During Gandhiji’s fast in the Detention Camp, 
therefore, when the jail gates were temporarily forced 
open, Rajaji took the opportunity to put before him a 
formula for bringing about a settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League. The salient features 
of his formula, later known as the Rajaji formula, were: 
(1) The Muslim League should endorse the Indian de- 
mand for independence and co-operate with the Congress 
in the formation of a Provisional Interim Government 
for the transitional period; (2) the Congress would agree 
after the termination of war to the appointment of Com- 
mission for demarcating contiguous districts in the 
North-West and North-East of India, wherein the Mus- 

’ lims were in absolute majority (3) in the areas thus de- 
marcated a plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the 
basis of adult franchise or some equivalent device wou!d 
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decide the issue of separation of India. If the majority 
decided in favour of forming a sovereign State separate 
from India, such decision should be given effect to (4) 
in the event of separation, mutual agreement would be 
entered into for safeguarding defence, commerce, com- 
munications, and other essential matters; and finally (5) 
these terms would be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power and responsibility for the gover- 
nance of India. 


“ Gandhij? did not need a moment’s consideration to 
give his approval to it. Armed with his approval, Rajaji 
approached Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League.” 

On his release from detention on 6th May, 1944, Gandhiji 
himself took initiative in the matter and wrote to Jinnah that 
he wanted to meet him with a view to discuss the Rajaji formula. 
It may be remembered that, in 1937-38, Jinnah wrote letter 
after letter to Gandhiji for personal discussion with him on 
Hindu-Muslim problems, but then Gandhiji took scant notice of 
Jinnah’s request and asked him to contact Maulana Azad in 
the first instance. Now the wheel turned the full circle and 
it was Gandhiji who was suppliant for an interview with Jinnah. 

The reasons which prompted Gandhiji to renew the Rajaji. 
offer of Pakistan to Jinnah are given by his biographer Pyarelal 
in ‘ Last Phase’ Vol. I, page 99: 


“How could Gandhiji give his approval to the Rajaji 
formula and how dared he concede the principle of 
Pakistan? Had he not called the Partition proposal an 
untruth and India’s vivisection a sin? Some critics asked. 
Gandhiji explained that what he had agreed to was not 
different from the self-determination principle to which 
the Congress Working Committee was committed. It 
implied conceding the right to separate to such areas as 
might want it, after ascertaining the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of that area through a properly conducted plebis- 
cite, consistently with the safety, integrity and economic 
progress of the country as a whole... 


“The Rajaji formula conceded the essence of the 
League’s demand, in so far as it was reasonable, said 
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Gandhiji. He did not mind if it was given the name of 
Pakistan...... 


“If the object was to create a unit where there would 
be the fullest scope for the development of Muslim reli- 
gion and culture and for the expression of the talents 
and personality of the leaders of the Muslim community, 
without being overshadowed by more outstanding talent 
which they feared in Undivided India, his formula would 
give full satisfaction... 


“He had the highest regard for Jinnah’s Single- 
mindedness, his great ability and integrity which nothing 
could buy. Surely, Jinnah, the patriot, would not insist 
ou freedom to engage in a fratricidal war... That is why 
he had knocked. at his door, presented his cards to him 
for examination and entreated him to produce his with- 


out any mental reservation...... . 
On the 17th July, Gandhiji wrote in Gujaratithe following 
letter to Jinnah: (Tendulkar, p. 268, Vol. 6). 


“Brother Jinnah, 


There was a time when I was able to induce you to 
speak in mother-tongue. To-day I venture to write to 
you in the mother-tongue. I have already suggested a 
meeting between you and me in my invitation from jail. 
I have not yet written to you since my release. To-day 
I feel prompted to do so. Let us meet whenever you 
wish. Do not regard me as an enemy of Islam or of Indian 
Muslims. I have always been a servant and friend to you 
and mankind. Do not disappoint me. 


Your Brother, 
Gandhi.” 


Prompt came the reply in English from Srinagar, in 
Kashmir, where Jinnah was recuperating his health. The letter 
ran as follows: : 


sé 


soap I shall be glad to receive you at my house in 
Bombay on my return, which will probably be about the 
middle of August. By that time I hope that you will have 
recuperated your health fully and will be returning to 
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Bombay. I would like to say nothing more till we meet. 
I am very pleased to read in the Press that you are mak- 
ing very good progress, and I hoge that you will soon 
be all right.” (Do). 


The preliminary conversation of Rajaji together with the 
formula evolved by him with the approval of Gandhiji raised a 
hope in Jinnah’s mind that Gandhiji was coming to finalise the 
talk about Pakistan. In a Press statement dated 5th August, 
1944, Jinnah used the term ‘Mahatma’ about Gandhiji and 
appealed for calm consideration of the points of dispute between 
the Congress and the League. He said—“It has been the 
universal desire that we should meet. Now that we are going 
to meet, help us. We are coming to grips. Bury the past.” 
The meeting between the two leaders was somewhat delayed 
owing to illness of Jinnah. Ultimately they met on the 9th 
September at Jinnah’s residence in Malabar Hill. Jinnah, being 
_ in optimistic mood, was very pleasant and courteous. He came 
Out into his porch to receive him and at the time of his depar- 
ture he escorted Gandhiji back into his car. Both of them posed 
for a protograph in which Mr. Jinnah appeared to be in a happy 
mood. Conversation between them continued for 18 days. 
Gradually this happy sign disappeared. Both of them became 
cautious and it was arranged that after each meeting their con- 
versations should be confirmed in an exchange of letters. 

After all sorts of evasive and academical talks covering 
days and days, they touched the real problem in a practical 
manner and discussed as to how the cutting and slicing of the 
provinces would be done when the time for actual Partition 
would come. The letter of Gandhiji, dated 24th September, 
Shows that he was ready to recommend to the Congress and 
the Country the acceptance of the claim for Partition of India 
into two sovereign States. Extracts from the said letter of 
Gandhiji are given below (Hector Bolitho’s Jinnah, pp. 148-149): 


1. “I proceed on the assumption that India is not 
to be regarded as two or more nations but as one family 
consisting of many members, of whom the Muslims 
living in the North-West Zones, i.e., Baluchistan, Sind, 
North-West Frontier Provinces, and that part of Punjab 
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where they are in absolute majority over all other ele- 
ments, and in parts of Bengal and Assam where they are 
in absolute majority, desire to live in separation from the 
rest of India. 


2. “The areas should be demarcated by a Com- 
mission approved by the Congress and the League. The 
wishes of the inhabitants of the areas demarcated should 
be ascertained through the votes of the adult population 
of the areas, or through some equivalent method, 


3. “If the vote is in favour of separation it shall 
be agreed that these areas shall form a separate state as 
soon as possible after India is free from foreign domination, 
and can therefore be constituted into two sovereign 
Independent States. 


4. “There shall also be a treaty of separation 
which should also provide for the efficient and satisfac- 
tory administration of foreign affairs, defence, internal 
communications, customs, commerce and the like, which 
must necessarily continue to be the matters of com- 
mon interest between the contracting parties.” 


Jinnah-Gandhi conversations broke down mainly over the 
terms contained in the 3rd paragraph above. Gandhiji main- 
tained that at the first instance they should oust the third party 
with their joint action. When India has thus been made free 
from foreign domination, then by. mutual settlement and agree- 
ment two separate States can be created in accordance with 
the desire expressed by the Muslim League in its Lahore resolu- 
tion of 1940. Jinnah was not prepared to trust the words of 
Gandhiji or the Congress that they would give him Pakistan 
after the British quitted India. He wanted his Pakistan im- 
mediately now, before the foreign rulers left India. He said 
separation must come first and then matters of common jnter- 
est between the two States-would be settled by a treaty. 


On Gandhiji’s attempts to appease Jinnah at this stage, 
Mr. Hiren Mukherjee says as follows: (Gandhiji, p. 160): 


“If comparable attempt was made earlier to wean 
the majority of Muslims away from the separatist tenden- 
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cies that were being sedulously cultivated, serhaps the 
Partition of India would have been prevented. But it 
was too late to stem the tide that the Muslim League 
had, with tacit support from imperialism, let loose. 
Gandhi had now a good word to say about the League’s 
Lahore resolution of 1940; uttered three years 
earlier, it might have made emotional conquest of the 
Muslim mind, and the Jinnah spell, which had grown 
extraordinarily, might conceivably have been broken...... 


“Matters had gone so far and tempers so frayed 
that even this approach, which in 1941-42 might have 
found a tremendous response, fell rather flat...... a 


Maulana Azad was very much against Gandhi-Jinnah con- 
versation. His opinion is. given below: (India Wins Freedom, 
aan Ey is 


“T think Gandhiji’s approach to Jinnah on this occa- 
sion was a great political blunder. It gave a new and. 
added importance to Mr. Jinnah which he later exploited 
to the full...... Mz. Jinnah had lost much of his political. 
importance after he left the Congress in twenties. It was 
largely due to Gandhiji’s acts of commission: and omis- 
sion that Mr. Jinnah regained his importance in Indian 
political life.” 


The long Gandhi-Jinnah conversation. covering eighteen 
days came to an end on the 27th September without achieving 
any fruitful result for the Congress. On the other hand, it was 
a definite victory on the part of Jinnah as he won more than 
half of his Pakistan battle. It enhanced Jinnah’s position and 
prestige, and the cause of the League was immensely strengthen- 
ed. The Sikhs and the Hindus of Punjab became terribly ner- 
vous about the possibility of a division of Punjab. Similarly, 
Hindus of Bengal were scared about another Partition of Bengal. 
The Sikhs and the Hindus of Punjab and Bengal felt that the 
Rajaji-Gandhi scheme was sending them to their doom. Savar- 
kar shouted that the Indian provinces were not the private 
property of Rajaji and Gandhiji that they could make a gift of 
them to any one they liked. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Simla Conference—Jinnah's Intransigence (1945) 


Shortly after the failure of Gandhi-Jinnah talks, another 
attempt was made for an agreed constitutional settlement 
between the Congress and the League. Since 1944, the Congress 
members had begun once more to attend the Central Legis- 
jdture under the leadership of Bhulabhai Desai, At this time, 
the de facto leader of the Muslim League in the same legislature 
was Liaquat Ali Khan. Both of them.were anxious for a settle- 
ment of the communal questton so that two parties might parti- 
cipate in the formation of an Interim Government in the Centre. 
Lord Wavell encouraged both of them to continye their conver- 
sations. It was hoped by him that the formation of an Interim 
Coalition Government in the Centre would create a climate 
for a better and long-term understanding between the parties. 
Both the leaders came to certain tentative conclusions which 
came to be known as Desai-Liaquat Ali Pact. Its broad outlines 
were that the Congress and the League would form a govern- 
ment at the Centre consisting of equal numbers of persons 
nominated by the Congress and the League; representatives off 
the minorities like the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs would 
also be included in the Government. The Interim Govern- 
ment thus formed would work within the framework of the 
present constitution and all the members of the Executive 
Council, except the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief, would be Indians. In the first week of January, 1945. 
Desai went to Sevagram and placed the entire picture before 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji said that though he did not believe that 
Independence could come through parliamentary activity 
nevertheless he blessed the move of Bhulabhai, and encouraged 
him to go on. It was agreed between them that at the proper 
moment Gandhiji would tell the Working Committee that 
Bhulabhai had acted with his approval (see Mahatma Gandhi- 
Last Phase by Pyarelal, pp. 123-124.). 

ifn 
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Desai-Liaquat Ali talks which began so hopefully ended how- 
ever disastrously. Jinnah made a public statement that he 
knew nothing about the talks between Bhulabhai Desai and 
Liaquat Ali and thatthe latter had made his proposals without 
any authority from the League. Liaquat denied that there was 
any “ pact’ between him and Bhulabhai Desai. In a Press state- 
ment, dated the 18th September, 1945, Liaquat said—“ Mr. Desai 
knows full well that there was no ‘ pact’ but mere proposals 
which were only a basis for discussion.” Liaquat, however, es- 
caped with a mere admonition from his leader but for Bhulabhai 
Desai the incident meant political extinction and death from 
a broken heart. The Congress High Command, particularly 
Sardar Patel, took a grave view of the conduct of Bhulabhai 
aiter they were set free from detention. Bhulabhai pointed out 
that he had carried out negotiations with Liaquat Ali with the 
knowledge and consent of Gandhiji given in writing. Really, 
there was no reply to the defence of Bhulabhai who acted with 
all sincerity and with the best of intentions, keeping always the 
whole picture of the negotiations before Gandhiji. He did 
nothing in an underhand manner but nevertheless he was ac- 
cused of entering into a conspiracy with the League and was 
denied a ticket for the next General Election. This was the 
reward given by the Congress High Command to a faithful 
follower who dared exercise independent judgment during 
the detention of the leaders in jail. Bhulabhai could not bear 
his public disgrace and died of heart failure very soon. 


Why was Bhulabhai Desai so terribly punished for his part 
in Desai-Liaquat Pact? Is it for the part he played in the I.N.A. 
trial where in a memorable speech as the Defence Counsel he 
concentrated the nation’s attention on the great role that was 
played by the I.N.A. under the leadership of Subhas Chandra 
Bose? The full-hearted admiration shown by Bhulabhai to- 
wards Subhas for his inspiring leadership of the J].N.A. was 
perhaps not liked by either Gandhiji or Sardar Patel. 


Rajagopalachariar offered Jinnah substance of Pakistan 
without consulting the Congress. Nothing particular happened 
to him. He had merely to resign his seat in the Working Com- 
mittee. In 1920, Gandhiji himself launched his Non-co-operation 
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movement without consulting the Congress. When Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya protested against the course of action 
taken by Gandhiji, he replied (Tendulkar, pp. 2 and 3, Vol. 2): 


“In my humble opinion it is no Congressman’s duty 
to consult the Congress before taking an action in a 
matter in which he has no doubts. To do otherwise may 
mean stagnation...... 


“Every Congressman, every public body has the 
right, it is sometimes their duty, to express their own 
opinion, act upon it even and thus anticipate the verdict 
of the Congress. Indeed, it is the best way of serving 
nation...” 


On this incident, Maulana Azad says as follows: 
(p. 137, India Wins Freedom): 


“This shocked Bhulabhai and affected his health... 
He felt that he has served the Congress faithfully and 
suffered in its cause and his only reward was rejection 
and disgrace...... I visited Bombay this time... His deep 
est regret was that Gandhiji, who knew all the facts, had 
not defended him against his critics... I tried to offer 
him consolation but it was of no avail. Soon after this, 
Bhulabhai died of heart-failure. I cannot but feel a deep 
regret whenever I remember the incident, for Bhulabhai 
had served the Congress well and was condemned with- 
out any justification.” 


Lord Wavell was a disciple, admirer and biographer of Field 
Marshall Lord Allenby, a great war leader of the first World 
War. After the end of the said war, it was Lord Allenby who, 
as High Commissioner for Egypt, persuaded Lloyd George and 
other British political leaders to grant independence to Egypt. 
Lord Wavell was anxious to follow the footstep of his old 
master and to follow his principles in the matter of granting in- 
dependence to India. It was he who encouraged both Bhula- 
bhai Desai and Liaquat Ai us their negotiations. When Desai- 
Liaquat talks ended in ‘ailure, he himself took the field. His 
first step was to make a direct approach to Winston Churchill, 
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the then British Prime Minister, to whom he wrote a personal 
letter. Referring to this letter, Mr. V. P. Menon says as follows 
in his book ‘ Transfer of Power’ at p. 171: 


“TI had the privilege of seeing this remarkable docu- 
ment. It contained a bold and forthright expression of 
his views on the political situation as it existed at the 
time and pressed very strongly for a change of spirit, 
a change which would convince the average educated 
Indian that the British Government was sincere in its 
intentions and was friendly towards India.” 


Lord Wavell’s approach and appraisement of the political 
situation in India was from a military angle. If the Indian 
leaders, both Hindu and Muslim had kept in their view the 
military defence of the country, they would have halted in their 
mad rush towards the vivisection of the country. From the 
point of view of the defence of India, its Partition has been a 
most disastrous event. From the political point of view, defence 
of a country must take precedence over every other considera- 
tion. As a soldier, Lord Wavell felt that the problem of India’s 
defence required that India must remain as a political and ad- 
ministrative unit. 

In a speech before the Central Legislature Lord Wavell 
Said: 

“You cannot alter geography. From the point of 
view of defence, of relations to the outside world, of many 
internal ‘and external economic problems, India is a natural 
unit. That two communities and even two nations can 
make arrangements to live together in spite of differing 
cultures or religions, history provides many examples.” 


“Lord Wavell’s hope was that if he could get the various 
party leaders to work together in an interim Government, he 
might be able to persuade them by patience and tact to come 
to some sort of agreement which would preserve the unity of 
the country. He hoped that problems like successful termina- 
tion of war against Japan and, above all, preparations of plans for 
the post-war agricultural and industrial development of India, 
would one and ail inject into the thinking of political leaders 
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a sense of realism and an awareness of the enormity of prob- 
lems that faced India. Thus, instead of being absorbed. in day- 
to-day personal bickerings, the new administrative problems 
and the result of working together to solve them would infuse 
into them a constructive and tolerant point of view.” 
(Pakistan by Khalid Bin Sayeed, pp. 136-37). Hence 
with the utmost correct and pious wishes, Lord Wavell 
convened a conference of political leaders of India at 
Simla with the previous sanction of Winston Churchill. 
With a view to create good political atmosphere, Lord Wavell 
released on 15th June, 1945 all the members of the Congress 
Working Committee who were kept in detention from the days 
of the ‘Quit India’ movement. The Simla Conference began 
its deliberations on 25th June, 1945. 


It is interesting to note that Maulana Azad, the President 
of the Congress was not included in the first list of invitees 
in this conference, but this mistake was corrected at the ins- 
tance of Gandhiji himself. In his inaugural speech, the Viceroy 
proposed that, as an interim arrangement till the end of the 
Wer, the Viceroy’s Council should be entirely Indianised with 
the exception of the Commander-in-chief and the Viceroy him- 
self, and after the termination of the War, India would be free to 
frame her own constitution. Jinnah’s attitude at this conference 
was most arrogant. He showed extreme discourtesy to Maulana 
Azad and refused, to sit at the same table with him for a dis- 
cussion, Further, he injected virulent communal poison during 
the discussions and took extreme attitude on the communal ques- 
tions. It is not too much to say but for Jinnah, a happy solution 
on the communal question would have been arrived ‘at the Simla 
Conference. Jinnah took an adamantine attitude that the Congress 
must not have any right to nominate any Mussalman for the Vice- 
roy’s Council and that right must be conceded to the Muslim 
League alone, in other words, to Jinnah alone. The Viceroy said 
that it was an unreasonable demand on the part of Jinnah to 
which Jinnah retorted that if that be so then Muslim League 
would not co-operate in the Conference. 


The Congress representatives present at the meeting in 
their desire for conciliation went to the utmost limit of conces- 
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sion by agreeing to a parity of representation between the 
Caste Hindus and the Muslims in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil. Even then Jinnah was not satisfied and did not budge an 
inch from his standpoint and consequently the Conference had 
to be abandoned. It ts not known whether Winston Churchill 
had a hand in torpedoing the Conference as has been suggested 
by some. Whatever may be the true facts Lord Wavell took the 
responsibility of the failure on his own shoulders. By abandoning 
the conference, he showed an infirmity of purpose. If he was 
convinced, as he openly expressed that Jinnah’s demand was an 
unreasonable one, then why did not he follow up his own ini- 
tiative and act accordingly? If he had done that, it was certain 
that ke would have got the support of the entire non-League 
Muslims and also of a _ ceonsiderable body of Leaguers, 
like Liaquat Ali and Hussain Imam among others, who were 
secretly pining for Hindu-Muslim settlement. There was no 
reason whatsoever on the part of Lord Wavell to pay undue 
respect to the sentiments of Jinnah. At this time, Jinnah’s 
leadership was by no means supreme. In Punjab, it was the 
Unionist Party of Khizr Hayat Khan which ruled and not the 
Muslim League; in Bengal, the League Prime Minister, Khwaja 
Nazimuddin had been defeated in the Assembly; in North West 
Frontier Provinces, a Congress ministry under Dr. Khan Sahib 
had been installed; in Sind and in Assam, the League position 
was by no means happy. In these circumstances, where was 
the justification for Lord Wavell to ruin the Conference by up- 
holding the unreasonable demands of Jinnah? It was not the 
communal Mussalmans alone who gave strength to Jinnah’s 
idea of Pakistan, but it was the British also. They encouraged 
Jinnah’s communal intransigence which they found very useful 
to them for their own ends. They wanted to keep it alive for 
their own purpose, so that they might beat the Gandhian Con- 
gress with it. | 


When the World War was declared on 3rd September, 1939, 
the Viceroy immediately asked for co-operation both from 
Gandhiji and Jinnah and called both of them for an interview. 
Referring to this incident, Jinnah said later on (see Menon’s. 

Transfer of Power, p. 59): | 
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“ After the War...... I was treated in the same basis 
as Mr. Gandhi. I was wonderstruck why all of a sudden 
I was promoted and given a place side by side with Mr. 
Gandhi.” 


With the declaration of the War and the intransigence of 
the Congress and Gandhi, Jinnah became a need for the British, 
both official and non-official, and they were determined 
to raise him up politically, Unfortunately unwise tactics on the 
part of the Congress under Jinnah’s inspiration went also a long 
way to help Jinnah in his rise to power. 


The failure of Simla Conference was a great ttiumph for 
Jinnah with an immense enhancement of his prestige. The 
undue respect shown to the unreasonable demands of Jinnah 
by the Viceroy against the moderate and middle of the path 
Muslim politicians was a clear directive to the Muslims 
in general that it is Jinnah and Jinnah alone who is able 
to deliver goods to them. The consequence was that the 
ranks of communally-minded Muslims increased and the posi- 
tion of the non-League Muslims was much weakened. Its 
effect on Punjab Muslim politics was disastrous in as much as it 
undermined the leadership of Khizr Hayat Khan and increased 
the power of the League. Jinnah now for the first time be- 
came supreme in the Punjab politics as well. Thus his ‘ intran- 
sigence’ in the Simla Conference paid him high dividends. 
With all his pious wishes for an undivided India, Lord Wavell’s 


infirmity of purpose lent strength to those who wanted to 
divide India. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The.Cabinet Mission (1946) 


On the 8th May, 1945, the War in Europe ended officially. 
On that day the representatives of the German Military Com- 
mand signed the document of surrender. Immediately, the, 
Labour Party in England demanded the end of the Coalition 
_ Ministry headed by Winston Churchill. In July, the General 
Election was held and the Labour Government came into power 
with Mr. Attlee as the Prime Minister. On August 15, Japan 
surrendered unconditionally to the Allies after the destruction 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki by the use of atom-bombs. 


As soon as the Labour Government came into power, it 
decided to face the Indian problem. Less than a month after it 
took office, the Viceroy was summoned to London for a fresh 
examination of the whole problem of India. After returning to 
India, Lord Wavell made a policy statement on behalf of the 
British Government on the 19th September which read as 
follows: 


sefehle e's His Majesty’s Government are determined to. 
do their utmost to promote in conjunction with the 
leaders of Indian opinion the early realisation of full 
self-government in India...... 


“It is the intention of his Majesty’s Government to 
convene as soon as possible a constitution making body... 


“His Majesty’s Government are proceeding to the 
consideration of the content of the treaty which will 
require to be concluded between Great Britain and 
India.” 


_ In making the aforesaid announcement, Lord Wavell em- 
phasised the fact that, in spite of its having innumerable urgent 
post-war problems in England itself, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had given top priority to the question of early realisation 
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of full self-government in India, and that this itself showed 
their earnestness towards meeting the Indian aspirations. 


Lord Pethwick-Lawrence, the Secretary of State for India, 
in a New Year’s broadcast message to the Indian people said 
that there was no longer any need for denunciations or organis- 
ed pressure to secure.recognition of India’s due position in the 
world. He wanted Indian people to realise that the British 
people earnestly desired that India should attain the status of 
an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. He further 
said: “The problem now is a practical one. It is to work 
out a rational and acceptabie plan of action. It must be a plan 
under which authority can be transferred to Indian control 
under forms of government which will willingly be accepted by 
the broad mass of India’s people—so that the New India will 
not be torn and rent by internal strife and dissensions.” 

Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, made the following signi- 
ficant speech in the House of Commons by the middle of March, 
1946: 


“India herself must choose what will be her future 
constitution; what will be her position in the world, I 
hope that the Indian people may elect to remain within 
the British Commonwealth. I am certain that they will 
find great advantages in doing so. In these days the 
demand for complete, isolated nationhood apart from 
the rest of the world, is really outdated. Unity may 
come through United Nations, or through the Common- 
wealth, but no great nation can stand alone without 
sharing what is happening in the world. But if India 
does so elect, it must be by her own free will. The 
British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound to- 
gether by chains of external compulsion. It is a free 
association of free peoples. If, on the other hand, she 
elects for independence, in our view she has a right 
to do so. It will be for us to help to make the transi- 
tion as smooth and easy as possible.” 


Mr. Attlee was particularly anxious to expedite the matter 
and with that end in view he decided to send out a Cabinet 
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Mission, consisting of Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Pethwick- 
Lawrence and Mr. A. V. Alexander. The Cabinet Mission ar- 
rived at Delhi on the 24th March, 1946. 


Now let us pause to look at the realities of the politico- 
communal situation which faced the Cabinet Mission.on their 
arrival in India. Elections to the Central Legislative Assembly 
and to the various Provincial Legislatures had been held some- 
times before the arrival of the Mission. Muslim League’s victory 
was astounding in every field. The results of the elections 
showed that almost the entire Muslim electorate of India were 
ranged against the Congress. Jinnah’s threat to Nehru in 
1937 becamé a fact to be reckotied with in 1946. We might 
remember that flushed with pride at the overwhelming success. 
of the Congress in 1937 elections, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
declared that there are only two parties—the British and the 
Congress—that count in the political evolution of the country 
and Jinnah’s bold reply—‘ There is a third party—the Muslims 
whom the Congress will ignore at its own risk and peril.’ A 
question arises in one’s mind how far the success of the Muslim 
League in 1946 elections was due to the short-sightedness of 
the Congress High Command in refusing the proffered 
hand of the League in forming the Provincial Ministries in 1937 
and to the so-called persecutions that the Muslims were alleged 
to have suffered during the Congtess regimes of 1937-39. There 
is no doubt that these things created an adverse impression in 
the minds of the Muslim masses owing to the persistent League 
propaganda. But that; does not supply the full answer to ques- 
tion. The true explanation is that in the meantime a momentous 
force had come into existence to give impetus to the forward 
march of the Muslim League towards separations, and it was the 
emergence of a new idea—the idea of ‘Pakistan.’ This new idea 
gave to the Muslim classes and masses of something to be proud 
of—creation of a separate Muslim State in which the Muslims 
will be supreme and where there would be an Islamic form off 
Government based on the laws of Quran and Shariat. In this 
way, the Muslim masses also became the camp-followers of the 
Muslim League which now gathered such strength that the 
Congress could no longer afford to ignore it, 
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The overwhelming and colossal victory of the Muslim League 
in these post-war elections made Jinnah a formidable force in 
Indian politics and almost an arbiter of India’s destiny. On the 
eve of the Cabinet Mission’s arrival in India, he called for a con- 
vention of all the elected members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures elected under the Muslim League ticket. The 
Convention made an unequivocal demand for a Sovereign 
Pakistan. It also warned the Cabinet Mission which had just 
then arrived in India that any attempt on its part to impose a 
Constitution contrary to the Muslim demand will be resisted 
with all the forces that the League might command. This was 
the situation which the Cabinet Mission found on its arrival 
in India and it was impossible for them to ignore it. 


Though the Cabinet Mission realised the strength of the 
League position they were not prepared to go the full length of 
creating an independent Pakistan forthwith. They were anxious 
to find a via media wherewith after maintaining the funda- 
mental unity of India full autonomy to the Muslim-majority 
provinces might be guaranteed. In other words, substance of 
Pakistan was to be granted to the League within the framework 
of a Federal India. They felt at first that it would not be 
difficult to come to an agreed solution as the Rajagopalachariar- 
Gandhi plan was already in the field. But it soon became clear 
that an agreed solution was impossible. In these circumstances, 
on the 16th May, 1946, the Mission propounded their own 
scheme, which was basically the Rajagopalachariar-Gandhi 
scheme with certain modification. The scheme had two parts— 
a long-term plan which dealt with constitution-making and a 
short-term plan dealing with the formation of an interim Gov- 
ernment to carry out the administration of the country. The 
basic form of the long-term plan was a three-tiered scheme 
which was as follows: 


Bes dias At the top there is to be a Union of India, 
embracing both British India and the States, 
which will deal with Foreign affairs, Defence 
and Communications; | 
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States;: all subjects other than Union subjects 
and all residuary powers will vest in them; 


1) Rae ae Substance of Pakistan is to be given to the 
League by means of ‘ Grouping’ of the provinces 
in three sections which were to be as follows: 


Section A......... Madras, Bombay, United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar, Central Provinces 


and Orissa; 


Section B......... Punjab, North West Frontier 
Provinces, Sind and Baluchi- 


stan; 
Section C......... Bengal and Assam. 


Cabinet Mission’s Plan was favourably received by the 
Press throughout India. Sincerity of the purpose of the Cabinet 
Mission was not questioned anywhere and its strenuous efforts 
to maintain the unity of India were also appreciated on all sides. 
To the Congress-minded Indians it offered a Common Union 
Centre and to the Muslim League it offered Muslim Zones in 
the North-west and North-east of India with full provincial auto- 
nomy. But the part of the plan relating to the initial grouping 
of the provinces was, however, bound to raise controversy. 
Trying to avoid the division of India on one hand, and confront- 
ed by the Muslim League’s inflexible demand for a sovereign 
Pakistan on the other, the Mission evolved this part of the 
scheme. We shall later on see that the entire Cabinet Mission 
Plan ultimately foundered on this unfortunate part of the scheme. 


Jinnah’s criticism came out on the 22nd May. It was a 
cautious statement expressing some dissatisfaction but he did 
mot recommend its outright rejection. The Council of the 
Muslim League met in New Delhi on June 6. Under Jinnah’s 
direction, it accepted the plan propounded by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion inasmuch as the basis and foundation of Pakistan were 
inherent in the said plan by virtue of the compulsory grouping 
of the Muslim majority provinces. It expressed its willingness 
to join the Constituent Assembly, keeping in view the opportunity 
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and the right of secession of provinces or groups from the Union 
which had been provided in the Mission’s plan by implication. 
It finally declared that though a separate sovereign Pakistan 
was still its aim, it has accepted the Plan prompted by an 
earnest desire for a peaceful solution of the Indian Constitu- 
tional problem. 


The Congress Working Committee held a preliminary meet- 
ing on the 24th May but they refrained from giving any final 
opinion on the statement. They pointed out certain inconsist- 
encies in it on the subject of grouping of the provinces. In their 
opinion, the provision for ‘initial grouping’ was inconsistent 
with the freedom promised to the provinces in the matter of 
' choice of the group in which it may want to join. Prompt came 
the reply from the Cabinet Mission. They said— 


“The interpretation put by the Congress resolution 
on paragraph 15 of the statement to the effect that the 
provinces can in the first instance make the choice whether 
or not to belong to the section in which they are placed 

. does not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. The 
reasons for the grouping of the provinces are well-known 
and this is an essential feature of the scheme and can 
only be modified by agreement between the parties. The 
right to opt out of the groups after the constitution- 
making has been completed will be exercised by the people 
themselves, since at the first election under the new pro- 
vincial constitution this question of opting out will obvi- 
ously be a major issue and all those entitled to vote under 
the new franchise will be able to take their share in a 
truly democratic decision...” 


The Congress Working Committee finally met on June 25, 
1946 to deliberate on the Cabinet Mission Plan. Gandhiji reveal- 
ed an unexpected change in his attitude in this meeting and 
advised wholesale rejection of the Plan with its short-term and 
the long-term parts. On the other hand, Maulana Azad, Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel were for a compromise. Maulana Azad, 
in his autobiography at page 150, says—‘In our discussions in 
the Working Committee, I pointed out that the Cabinet Mission 
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Plan was basically the same as the scheme Congress had accept- 
ed. As such the Working Committee did not have much diffi- 
culty in accepting the main political solution contained in the 
plan.’ In the end, the Committee only partially agreed with 
Gandhiji. It rejected the proposal for the formation of an 
Interim Government at the Centre but accepted the long-term 
proposal of Constitution-making with its own interpretation of 
disputed clauses. 


How fundamentally Gandhiji and his colleagues differed 
with each other as to the course to be followed with regard 
to the Cabinet Mission Plan will be apparent from the following 
description given by Sri Pyare Lal as to the happenings on the 
morning of the 25th June when the Working Committee met 
to give their final decision: 


“At 8 A.M. Bapu went to attend the Working 
Committee meeting. He asked me to read out the note 
which he had written to Cripps last night. He then ad- 
dressed them very briefly: ‘I admit defeat. You area 
not bound to act upon my unsupported suspicion, You 
should follow my intuition if it appeals to your reason. 
Otherwise ycu should take an independent course. I 
shall now leave with your permission. You should fol- 
low the dictates of your reason.” 


“ A hush fell over the gathering. Nobody spoke for 
sometime. The Maulana Saheb with his unfailing alert- 
ness at once took in the situation. ‘ What do you desire? 
Is there any need to detain Bapu any further?’ he asked. 
Everybody was silent. Everybody understood. In that 
hour of decision they had no use for Bapu. T hey decided 
to drop the pilot. Bapu returned to his residence. 


“The Working Committee again met at noon and 
addressed a letter to the Cabinet Mission, rejecting the 
proposal for the formation of the Interim Governmeat 
at the Centre and accepting the long-term plan with its 
Own interpretation of the disputed clauses...... At noon, 
the Cabinet Mission invited the members of the Work- 
ing Committee to meet them. Bapu not being a member 
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was not sent for and did not go. On their return nobody 
told Bapu a word about what happened at the meeting.” 
(Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, p. 239, Vol. I). 


The Working Committee’s decision of the 25th June was 
communicated to the Cabinet Mission on the same day. It 
treated the Congress decision as an acceptance of their plan of 
16th May. Being fully satisfied with the apparent success of its 
labours, the Mission left for London. 


The All-India Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 
6th July, 1946, to ratify the Working Committee’s decision of 
the 25th June. In this meeting, Gandhiji adopted new tactics. 
He was not the man who will take any, defeat as final. On the 
other hand, he would snatch victory even out of defeat. He 
now professed to show agreement with the Working Committee’s 
decision of the 25th June which was arrived at against his 
specific advice. 

When the orthodox followers of Gandhiji made a show of 
protest against the change of attitude on his part and expressed 
a fear that the Constituent Assembly might prove a trap and 
snare, Gandhiji retorted—‘ A Satyagrahi knows no defeat... 
I am willing to admit that the proposed Constituent Assembly... 
... has many defects. But...... if there are any shortcomings 
in the proposed Constituent Assembly, it is for you to get them 
removed... I regard the Constitution Assembly as the substitute 
of Satyagraha, It-+is constructive Satyagraha.” 


(Pyare Lal, Last Phase, p, 245, Vol. J). 


Nobody understood the inner meanings of the aforesaid 
ominous words of Gandhiji who knew his own mind and he was 
determined as ever to sabotage the Cabinet Mission scheme, 
in spite of its apparent acceptance by the Congress. 


“The final phase of negotiations with the Cabinet Mission 
marked the beginning of that cleavage between Gandhiji ana 
some of his closest colleagues which in the final phase of the 
Transfer of Power left them facing different ways...... PP Tne 
most noteworthy fact to be noticed was his open difference with 
his devoted follower and trusted lieutenant Sardar Patel. After 
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Working Committee’s decision of the 25th June Gandhiji 
wrote a letter to Sardar Patel on the Ist July in which he said— 
“T see, we are drifting in different diréctions.” 


(Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, pp. 239, 240). 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Pandit Nehru becomes the Congress President and 
Throws a Bomb-shell at the League 
League Retorts by Direct Action (1946) 

- The All India Congress Committee, which met at Bombay 
on the 6th July, 1946, installed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
President of the Congress. Maulana Azad had been continuing» 
as President since: 1939 and it-was now 1946; and, therefore, in 
ordinary course a change was overdue. In the light of what 
happened immediately after, within the course of a week, it 
was quite clear that the change of pilot in the mid-stream, 
while the finalisation of the Cabinet Mission Plan was still to 
be achieved, was a major disaster. Here a word of tribute 
must be paid to Maulana Azad. He showed masterly quali- 
ties of head and heart during the negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the Cabinet Mission. He always advocated counsel 
of moderation on Gandhiji and on the Working Committee. 
It was through his persistent efforts that the Congress Working 
Committee accepted the long-term proposals of the Cabinet 
Mission against the express advice of Gandhiji. He never 
_agreed to be a mere rubber-stamp of Gandhiji and on many 
critical occasions opposed Gandhiji’s views. He was inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to bring to a successful end the Vice- 
roy’s attempts to form an Interirn Government. For the sake 
of establishing harmony between the Congress and the League, 
he was prepared to stand out of the Interim Government at 
first. For the sake of the Congress and communal harmony 
he tolerated insult after insult at the hands of Jinnah. 

Maulana Azad stepped down from the Presidentship of the 
Congress with a deep feeling of se]f-satisfaction, (fully unjusti- 
fed by the subsequert events) which he has described in the, 
following words (India Wins Freedom, p. 151): 


“The acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan by 
both the Congress and the League was a glorious event 
in the history cf the Freedom Movement in India. It 
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meant that the difficult question of Indian freedom had 
‘been settled by negotiation and agreement and not by 
methods of violence and conflict. It also seemed that 
communal difficulties had been finally left behind. 
Throughout the country there was a sense of jubilation 
and all the people were united in their demand of free- 


Installation of Pandit Nehru as the President of the Con- 
gress in 1946 was due to the personal intervention of Gandhiji 
himself against the considered opinion of almost all the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees who recammended Sardar Patel for 

the honour. Maulana Azad had been continuing 4s the Presi- 

dent of the Congress since 1939, Gandhiji had, however, his own 
reasons, both sentimental and tactical, for making a change 
now. By this time it was clear to everybody that the British 
were quitting and that an independent India is coming inta 
-existence and, in the usual course of things, the President of 
the Congress would be the Prime Minister of India. Gandhiji 
was keen that this exalted position should be held by Pandit 
Nehru. In a speech at the Wardha meeting of the A.LC.C. in 
January, 1942, Gandhiji said (See Michael Brecher on Nehru, 
p. 275): 


“TI have said for years and say now that not Rajaji 
but Jawaharlal will be my successor. He says that he 
does not understand my language, and that he speaks a 
language foreign to me. But language is no bar to a 
union of hearts. And, I know this when I am gone he 

« Will speak my language.” 


The assumption of the Congress Presidentship by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in 1946 was an ill-fated day in the annals of 
_ the Indian History, badly affecting the destiny of India. As 
soon as he assumed. his office he made a most indiscreet and 
provocative speech which brought immense miseries to the 
country and changed the whole course of Indian history. The 
Said speech of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru may well be described 
as a match of Fate which set all India ablaze. Maulana 
Azad and Sardar Patel were amazed at the indiscretion of 
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Pandit Nehru and tried to nullify the effects of the speech but 
their efforts proved fruitless. 


_ In the speech winding up the proceedings of the A.L.C.C., 
the new Congress President Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
usual impetuous and unthinking way, made an ominous utterance: 
“We are not hound by a single thing except that we have de- 
cided for the moment to go to the Constituent Assembly.” 
Later on, he made a deliberate statement at a Press Conference 
on the 10th July at Bombay. He declared that the Constituent 
Assembly would be a sovereign body, despite any policy state- 
ment ‘that might be issued by the British Government. It would 
be absolutely Free to do anything it likes. It would not be 
bound by any condition and there was a big probability that 
there would be no ‘ grouping’ when Union of India was form- 
ed. His exact words were as follows V. P: Menon’ s Transfer of 
Power, p: 281): 


“The big probability is, from any approach to the 
question, there will be no grouping. Obviously, section 
A will decide against grouping. Speaking in betting lan- 

guage, there is a four to one chance of the North West 
Frontier Province deciding against grouping. Then 
Group B collapses. It is highly likely that Bengal and 
Assam will decide against grouping, although I would not 
like to say what the initial decision may be since it is 
evenly balanced. But I can say with every assurance and 
conviction that there is going to be finally no grouping 
there, because Assam will not tolerate it under any 
circumstances whatever. Thus you see this grouping 
business, approached from any point of view, does not 
get us on at all.” 


Pandit Nehru’s speech may be, read -along with what 
Gandhiji himself said at this meeting. The words used by 
Gandhiji, were—“I regard the Constituent Assembly as the. 
substitute of Satyagraha. It is constructive Satyagraha.” There 
is not the slightest doubt that Pandit Nehru blurted out what 
was actually in Gandhiji’s mind. They both meant that they 
have entered into the Constituent Assembly to fight the battle 
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of ‘Grouping’ and in that Assembly they would wrest victory 
which they could not get from the Cabinet Mission. 


| _ The aforesaid Press Statement of Pandit Nehru produced 
consternation in the Muslim League camp. It apprehended 
that the rights and benefits that have been promised to them 
-under the Cabinet Mission Plan were in jeopardy. Jinnah’s. 
‘anger knew’ no bounds. He said that after this act of bad 
faith, Congress words could no longer be trusted. He accused. 
the ‘Cabinet Mission of having played into the hands of the 
Congress which got a Constituent Assembly under a false pre- 
tence. He felt sure that the Congress would utilise their brute 
majority in the Constituent Assembly to annul all the advant- 
ages’ that the Muslim ie had got under the Cabinet 
Mission. 


_° This statement of Pandit Nehru was perhaps the worst 
_of all indiscreet statements that were ever made by any politi- 
‘cian. ‘It was a moment in history when circumspection should 
have been the order of the day. There was much to be gained. 
by silence. The fortunes of India were in the balance, and one 
false move could upset them. Nehru chose this moment to 
launch into what his biographer, Michael Brecher, has described | 
as ‘one of the most fiery and provocative statements in his 
forty years of public life’... Did Nehru realise what he was say- 
ing? He was telling the world that once in power, Congress 
_ would use its strength at the Centre to’ alter the Cabinet 
Mission Plan as it thought fit. The Muslim League (as had 
Congress) had accepted the Plan as a cut and dried scheme...... 
It was a compromise plan which obviously could not afterwards 
be altered in favour of one side or another (Mosley, The Last 
Days of the British Raj, p. 28.)’ 


Maulana Azad writes in his autobiography as follows 
(India Wins Freedom, p. 156): | 


_“T was extremely perturbed by this new develop- 
ment. I saw that the scheme for which I worked so. 
hard was being destroyed through our own action. I felt 
that a meeting of the Working Committee must be held 
immediately to review the situation. The Working Com- 
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mittee accordingly met on August 8. I pointed out if we 
wanted to save thd situation, we must make it clear that 
the view of the Congress was expressed by the resolu- 
tion passed by the A.LC.C., and that no individual, not 
even the Congress President, could change it. 


“The Working Committee felt that it faced a dilem- 
ma. On-the one side, the prestige of the Congress Presi- 
dent was at stake. On the other, the statement which we 
had so painfully achieved ‘was in danger. To repudiate 
the President’s statement would weaken the organisa- 
tion, but to give up the Cabinet Mission Plan would ruin 
the country. 


“I must place on record that Jawaharlal’s statement 
was wrong. It is not correct to say that Congress was 
free to modify the Plan as it pleased...... Sj 


The Congress was taken aback by the vehemence of Muslim 
Opposition. In these circumstunces with a view to appease the 
League, the Working Committee of the Congress met on the 
8th August and passed a resolution expressing its genuine re- 
gret that the League had decided not to participate in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The resolution, which was really addressed 
to the League, pointed out that neither the Working Committee 
nor the All India Congress Committee ever objected to the 
principle of grouping, their objection being confined to the 
short point—whether a province can be forced to a particular 
group against its will? Jinnah did not, however, feel re-assured 
by the Congress Working Committee’s resolution. He stuck 
to his view that Pandit Nehru’s statement, call it irresponsible 
if you like, represented the concealed intention of Gandhi and 
the Congress. He could not trust the Congress and he believed 
that the moment the British left the country, the Hindu-domi- 
nated Constituent Assembly would do away with the half-way 
house to Pakistan built by the Cabinet Mission by means of 
‘grouping’ of the provinces. 


Jinnah made an emphatic protest to His Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment. On July 18, Lord Pethwick Lawrence, the Secretary 
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of State for India, made the following statement in the House 
of Lords: (Transfer of Power by V. P. Menon, p. 282): 


“Before I leave this matter of Constituent Assembly, 
I should perhaps say a few words regarding some recent 
reports from India as to the intentions of the parties in. 
joining the Constituent Assembly. We saw both parties 
shortly before we left. India and they said to us quite. 
categorically that it was their intention to go into the 
Assembly with the object of making it work. But having 
agreed to the statement of May, 16, and the Constituent 
Assembly elected in accordance with that statement, they 
cannot, of course, go outside the terms of what has been 
agreed. To do so would not be fair to other parties who 
come in and it is on the basis of that agreed procedure 
that His Majesty’s Government have said that they will 
accept the decisions of the Constituent Assembly.” 


‘ 


Jinnah did not feel consoled by the speeches made in the 
British Parliament. He said that it was no use looking to any 
other source for help or assistance, and he felt that there was 
no Tribunal from whom the Muslims could seek for any re- 
dress except the Muslim Nation itself, and to it he would go. 
He then called for a meeting of the Council of the Muslim 
League on the 28th July at Bombay. In that meeting he said 
that in his anxiety to come to a peaceful settlement with the 
Congress, he advised the League to accept the Cabinet Mission 
plan which was far short of his full-fledged demand of Pakistan. 
He did so because he was sincerely moved by a desire not to 
allow the situation to develop into bloodshed and civil war. 
He felt that after getting a Constituent Assembly elected under 
false pretences, the Congress was now attempting to cheat the 
League out of the rights that have been given to the Muslims by 
the *‘ Grouping’ of the Muslim-majority areas under the Cabinet 
Mission: Plan. . 


Jinnah concluded by saying that in view of the true inten- 
tions of the Congress as expressed in Nehru’s speech, it was 
no. longer possible to work in co-operation with the Congress. 
and that therefore the League had no alternative but to adhere. 
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once more to the national goal of Pakistan. In a passionate 
voice he gave the marching call “ we have ‘learnt a bitter lesson 
—the bitterest, I think, so far. Now there is no room left for 
compromise. Let us march on to our cherished goal of a sove- 
«reign Pakistan.” (Jinnah by Hector Bolitho, p. 165). 


Resolutions were passed in the meeting withdrawing the 
acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan and sanctioning ‘ Direct 
Action’ for forcing the goal of Pakistan. 16th August was fixed 
as the Day for Direct Action. When these Resolutions were 
passed amidst acclamations and enthusiasm, Jinnah declared: 


“What we have done to-day is the most historic 
act in our history. Never have we in the whole history 
of the League done anything except by constitutional 
methods and by constitutionalism. But now we are 
obliged and forced into this position. To-day we bid 

_ goodbye to constitutional methods... To-day, we have 
forged a pistol and are in a position to use it...... , 
(Transfer of Power, by V. P. Menon, p. 284). 


Did Jinnah realise what he was doing on that day? All his 
past good acts for which we have given him perhaps more than 
due praise were obliterated by this criminal action of open en- 
couragement of mob-violence. If he could have visualised the 
future, he could have seen that rivers of blood, both of Hindus 
and Muslims, would flow as a result of ‘Direct Action.’ The 


day the ‘ Direct Action’ was started law and order disappeared 
from India. 


Minor League leaders were not-to be left behind in the use 
of violent language (Pyarelal, Vol. I, p. 252). Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan said to the Associated Press of America—‘ Direct 
Action means action against law, resort to non-constitutional 
methods.’ Sardar Abdur Rab Nistar said that the Muslims 
were not believers in Ahimsa. Khwaja Nazimuddin said: 
‘... We are not restricted to non-violence. The Muslim popu- 
lation of Bengal knows very well what ‘ Direct Action’ would 
mean and we need not bother to give them any lead.” 


The preparation now .began for giving effect to the policy 
of ‘Direct Action.’ The preparations that were made in 
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‘Calcutta are described as follows at page 258 of Mahatma 
Gandhi—Last Phase by Pyare Lal: 


“Elaborate preparations were made in Calcutta for 
Direct Action in advance. As Minister-in-charge of 
the portfolio of Law and Order, Suhrawardy began trans- 
ferring systematically Hindu Police Officers from key- 
posts. On the 16th August, twenty-two Police stations 
out of twenty-four in Calcutta were in charge of Muslim 
officers and the remaining two were controlled by Anglo- 
Indians. The 16th August was declared to be 
public holiday throughout the province by — the 
Bengal Government in spite of the warnings and protests - 
by the opposition in the Provincial Assembly. 
Regulation lathis, spears, hatchets, daggers and 
other lethal weapons including firearms were distri- 
buted in large numbers beforehand to the Muslims. 
Transport for League volunteers and Muslim hooligans 
was arranged. Rationing difficulties were overcome by 
issuing supplementary petrol coupons to the extent of 
several hundred gallons to the Ministers, and by the’ 
Chief Minister ‘to himself, just before the Direct Action 
Day.” 


“Direct Action programme reached its culmination 
in the Great Calcutta Killing on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
August. From the mid-night of the 15th August, orga- 
nised bands of Muslims variously armed were seen 
moving about the streets rending the silence of the 
night by their militant cries and the slogans. The dawn: 
of the 16th August broke on a cloudy and threatening 
sky but the rain held off till evening. Muslim hooligans 
got busy from early morning on the 16th...... 


“The conflagration became general towards evening 
and pandemonium prevailed all over the city when the 
swelling, unruly mobs returning from the Maidan after 
the grand rally, presided over by Suhrawardy, began to 
interfere with those who did not join the hartal. Their 
shops were looted, and contents of the shop thrown into 
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the streets; private cars and trams were burnt; stray 
pedestrians were assaulted and stabbed.” — 


. General Sir Francis Tuker who was the General Officer 
Commanding the Calcutta area at the time has given a vivid 
description of the Great Calcutta Killing in his book While 
Memory Serves.’ 


“The Great Calcutta Killing began on Direct Action 
Day, August 16, a warm, sticky, familiar day in the mon- 
soon, when big :iumbers of Muslims congregated to listen 
to the explanations of their leaders. Hindus and Mus- 
lims soon turned on each other with their vicious knives. 
The underworld of Calcutta was taking charge of the 
city...... The Market itself was strewn with bodies.:.... 
one room contained fifteen corpses and another twelve... 
we rescued two live children, both wounded and one 
already gangrenous. As might be expected, they were 
dazed and half-witted... Most of the dead in the Market 
h2d not had the remotest idea of what was happening 


The description given in pyate Lal’s Last Phase, Vol. I, 
p. 255: 


“The looting and killing went on for forty hours in 
some localities. The streets were. strewn with dead 
bodies and the foul odour of the decayed and decaying 
corpses, which lay unattended for days, filled the air. 
Dead bodies had been pushed down the manholes with 
the result that the drains were choked, Dead bodies lay 
in heaps in the bye-lanes, providing a gruesome feast to 
Street dogs, jackals and vultures; they were seen floating 
down the rivers; there were stories of children being 
hurled down from the roofs of the houses or burnt alive; 
of women being raped, mutilated and then killed.” 


An article of the Statesman, dated 20th August, 1946 said 
as follows: 


“The origin of the appaling carnage and loss in the 
capital of a great Province—we believe the worst com- 
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munal riot in India’s history—was a political demonstra-’ 
tion by the Muslim League... The bloody shambles to 
which this country’s largest city has been reduced is an 
abounding disgrace, which, owing to the Bengal Ministry’s 
pre-eminence as a League. Ministry, has inevitably tar- 
nished seriously the all-India reputation of the League 
itself.” 


Another article in the Statesman : 


‘What befell India’s largest city last week was no 
- mere communal riot, as we have hitherto understood the 
Sanguinary term. For three days, the city concen- 
trated on unrestrained civil war. Upon whom the main 
guilt for it rests is manifest. Where the primary blame 
lies is where we have squarely put it—upon the Provin- 
cial Muslim League Cabinet which carries responsibility 
for law and order in Bengal.” 


_ The Direct Action programme of the Muslim League did 
not produce the desired result in Calcutta, as there was consi- 
derable loss of life among the Muslims as well. _The dock lab- 
ourers in the port of Calcutta were mostly Eastern Bengal Maho- 
mmedans coming from Noakhali and other adjoining districts. 
A cry was raised in Noakhali by the League members there 
that “Calcutta must be avenged.” In Noakhali, the Hindus 
were ina helpless minority and their lives and property were at 
the mercy of the lawless section of the Mussalmans. Murder 
and arson prevailed all around. The Calcutta Statesman of the 
26th October commented—“ Arson, looting, murder, abduction 
of women, forced conversions and forced marriages are every- 
where.” What incensed public opinion even more than the 
Slaughter and carnage was the crimes perpetrated against women.. 
The anger over these spread far beyond Bengal. 


Happenings in Noakhali resulted in reprisals by the Hindus 
in several parts of India. The repercussions in Bihar were how- 
ever dreadful. Several thousand Muslims were killed there. The 
Viceroy and Nehru came to Patna immediately and employed 
all the forces, civil and military, to control the situation. In 
this way normal situation was restored there within a week. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Battle Royal Over Interpretation of Grouping 
Clauses Gandhiji Succeeds in Sabotaging 
Cabinet Mission Plan (1946) 


We may remember that the Cabinet Mission Plan pro- 
pounded on the 16th May intended to give to the Muslims subs- 
tance of Pakistan within the framework of a Federal India. 
The substance of Pakistan was to be given by means of ‘ Group- 
ing’ of the provinces in three sections—two Muslim-majority 
of the sections in the East and West and one Hindu-majority 
section in the middle. The section in which a particular pro- 
vince wag to be groyped was also specified in the Statement of 
the Mission. 


In view of the trouble that arose later on over the inter- 
pretation of the grouping clauses in the Cabinet Mission Plan, 
it is necessary to state the clauses here. 


Para 19(5) of the Statement...... These sections shall proceed 
to settle provincial constitutions for the provinces inclu- 
ded in each section and shall also decide whether any 
group constitution shall be set up for these provinces 
and if so with what provincial subjects the group shall 
deal. Provinces should have power to opt out of the 
groups in accordance with the provtsions of sub-clause 
(8) below; 


Para 19(8) of the same...... As soon as the new constitutional 
agreements have come into operation, it shall be open to 
any province to elect to come out of any group in which 
it has been placed. Such a decision shall be taken by 
the legislature of the province after the first general elec- 
tion under the new Constituent Assembly. 


Another important paragraph in the Statement, namely, 
para 15 (5), however, laid down that ‘ Provinces should be free 
to form groups with Executives and Legislatures...... 


On the next day, namely, 17th May, the Cabinet Mission 
held a Press Conference in which one Press correspondent asked! 
the specific question that in view of para 15(5) of the State- 
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ment whether at the initial stage a province is free to stay out. 
‘The categorical answer of the Mission was as follows (Transfer 
of Power by V. P. Menon, Appendix VIII, p. 491): 


‘ “Provinces automatically come into sections A, B 
or C which are set out in the Statement, and initially they 
are in the particular sections to which they are elected 
in the Statement, and that particular section will decide 
whether a group shall be formed and what should be the 
constitution of the provinces in the section and the group. 
The right to opt out of the group formed by that section 
arises after the constitution has been framed and the first 
election to the Legislature has taken place under that 
constitution. It does noi arise before that.” 


Gandhiji’s reactions about ‘Grouping’ was given out in his 
prayer-speech of the evening of 19th May in which he said that 
the people must understand that the scheme was merely a re- 
commendation and not an award, and hence it was open to the 
Constituent Assembly to vary the recommendations, reject them 
or improve upon them. He further elucidated his ideas on this 
subject in an article in the Haritjan of the 26th May: 


“After four days of searching examination of the 
State Paper issued by the Cabinet Mission and the Vice- 
roy on behalf of the British Government my conviction 
abides that it is the best document the British Govern- 
ment could have produced in the circumstances. 


This is perfect so far. But what about the Units? 
Are the Sikhs, for whom the Punjab is the only home in 
India, to consider themselves against their will, as part 
of the Section which takes in Sind; Baluchistan and the 
Frontier Province? In my opinion, the voluntary charac- 
ter of the Statement demands that the liberty of the 
individual Unit should be unimpaired. Any member or 
Section is free to join it. The freedom to opt out is an 
additional safeguard. It can never be a substitute for the 
freedom retained in para 15 (5).” 


Very soon fierce controversy arose over the Grouping 
Question. Cor gress Leaders of Assam objected to enter Group 
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C where Assam’s partner would have been Bengal—a Muslim- 
majority province. According to Maulana Azad’s autobiography, 
Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru were not at first much inclined 
to pay any attention to Assam’s objections but the objectors 
soon found a formidable supporter in the person of Gandhiji 
himself who issued statement after statement supporting the 
standpoint which the Assam Congress Leaders had taken. 
Now the question of interpretation of the Statement of the 
Cabinet Mission, dated 16th May, 1946, on the pcint of 
‘Grouping’ became of primary importance. The Congress asked 
for an interpretation from the Court. But both the Cabinet 
Mission and the Muslim League said that the Statement was 2 
State Paper which is not required to be interpreted by a Court. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Attlee, aiming at reconciliation, 
invited both the parties to London for a conference. In response 
to the invitation, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, Nehru and Sardar Baldev 
Singh went there accompanied by Lord Wavell. But nothing. 
came out of it. On December 6, the British Cabinet issued a 
statement which rejected the Congress interpretation of the 
disputed clauses about ‘ Grouping’ in the Cabinet Mission State- 
ment of the 16th May. It was also given out that in giving the 
interpretation, the British Cabinet had taken the opinion of its 
Law Officers. 


Gandhiji’s reactions on the British Government’s interpre- 
tation of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan are described below by 


Pyare Lal in his book, Mahatma Gandhi—Last -Phase Vol. I, 
p. 477: 


“The British Government’s decision of 6th Decem- 
ber, raised a life and death issue for Assam and in a 
measure for North Western Frontier Province. If the 
Congress accepted the Mission's interpretation of the. 
grouping clauses, Assam, where the Hindus and the Con- 
gress constituted the majority, would pass under the 
control of the Muslim League Government of Bengal 
which was wedded to Pakistan....... _ Should Assam im- 
molate itself then so as not to block the progress of the 
rest of India? ...... 
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hinders But Assam must not lose its soul. It should 

not join the Section. ‘No one can force Assam to de 

what it does not want to do.’ It should lodge its protest, 

retire from the Constituent Assembly, and frame its own 

constitution as an autonomous unit. ‘Not only a Pro- 

vince but even a single individual can rebel against the 

Congress and by doing so serve it, assuming that the 

Province or the individual is in the right. I have done 

- so myself. That would be a kind of Satyagraha against 
the Congress for the good of the Congress...... a 


_ What was the psychology behind Gandhiji’s mind when 
he adopted such a stern attitude in support of the so-called 
refusal of Assam to go into the same group with Bengal. It 
should not be forgotten that Assam is a multi-racial 
and multi-lingual province, consisting of Assamese Hindus, 
well-educated hill-people, primitive aboriginals, and Bengali- 
speaking Hindus and Muslims. Of these, Bengali-speaking 
Hindus and Muslims who formed about one-third of the total 
population of Assam would certainly have preferred to go into 
the same group with Bengal; the preference of the Assamese- 
speaking Muslims would have been the same; hill-people and the 
aboriginals were indifferent in the matter. Only the Assamese- 
speaking Hindus led by Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi and his Congress 
Associates, who formed not more than twenty-five per cent of 
the total population of Assam, were not ready to go into the 
same group with Bengal. In view of the above facts, it must 
be said that Gandhiji’s attitude on the question of grouping 
Assam with Bengal was, to say the least, altogether deplorable, 
and was fraught with the greatest possible danger. Language 
used by Gandhiji in giving out his reactions was also, very un- 
happy. Its worst feature was, however, that he openly incited % 
the Assamese Congress-men to rebel against the Congress 
and to offer Satyagraha. He was ready to go to the farthest 
limit to sabotage the Cabinet Mission Plan of ‘Grouping.’ 


In view of this atititude of Gandhiji, it is perhaps per- 
missible to speculate on his psychology which prompted him 
to adopt it. Creation of Pakistan or a half-way house to 
Pakistan as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission Plan meant an 
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end of Gandhiji’s dream of Gandhian hegemony in India. 
Therefore he prepared himself to give a last-ditch fight. Inter- 
pretation of grouping clauses involving Assam afforded him a 
Suitable battle ground. He felt that through the Constituent 
Assembly he will be able to achieve his end and therefore he 
was not ready to budge an inch from his own interpretation of 
the grouping clauses. His adamantine attitude in this respect 
was shown at the interview he and Nehru had with Wavell on 
the 27th August, 1946, after the latter’s return from Calcutta. 
When the Great Calcutta Killing started on the 16th August, 
the ‘Direct Action’ day of the Muslim League, the casualty 
in the course of three days amounted over 6000 (six thousand) 
killed and over 30,000 (thirty thousand) maimed. Gandhi, 
Nehru and Jinnah remained unconcerned over this catastrophe 
and did nothing else except issuing Press Statements. It was 
Lord Wavell alone who rushed to the spot. 


What Lord Wavell saw at Calcutta appaled him. He felt 
that there were two alternative to prevent further blood-shed 
—one was to persuade the Congress and the League to come 
together and form a Coalition Government in the Centre and 
‘the other was a ruthless suppression of disorders by employing 
British troops. But he was very much loth to employ the 
second step, and decided to try the first alternative. With that 
end in view, he contacted Khwaja Nazimuddin, an influential 
League leader, who had the ear of Jinnah, Nazimuddin took 
a very reasonable. attitude and said that he would try to per- 
Suade Jinnah towards the formation of a Coalition Ministry, if 
the Congress made an unequivocal declaration that it had 
accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan with ‘the Mission’s inter- 
pretation. Khwaja Nazimuddin said that he only wanted that 
the Cabinet Mission Plan should not be left to the tender mer- 
cies of the Congress leaders but should have a fair chance 
of being worked in accordance with the declared intentions of 
the Mission itself. After returning from Calcutta, Lord Wavell 
called Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru for an interview on 27th 
August and placed before them the Nazimuddin proposal. 
Both the leaders categorically refused to give any declaration 
and said that they would stick to their own interpretation of 
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the plan. The ‘Surrender-not’ attitude of Gandhiji at this. 
juncture stands in terrible contrast to the ideas he himself ex- 
pressed in his ‘ Letter to Every Briton,’ written during the dark 
days of the War, in which he asked the British people to 
surrender their beautiful homes and all their possessions to the 
German Nazis and Itzlian Fascists with a view to avoid further 
bloodshed. 


‘An interesting account of the conversation which Lord. 
Wavell had with the two leaders has been given in “ The Last 
Days of the British Raj” by Leonard Mosley. The following 
is taken from the said book: 7 


Wavell: Give me the simple guarantee that you accept the 
7 Cabinet Mission Plan. 


_ Gandhiji: = We have already said that we accept it but we are 
not prepared to guarantee that we accept it in the. 
way that the Cabinet Mission set it out. We have 
our own interpretations of what they propose. 


Wavell: Even if those interpretation differ from what the 
Cabinet Mission intended? 


Gandhiji: | But of course, in any case, what the Cabinet Mis- 
‘sion Plan really means is not what the Cabinet Mis- 
sion thinks but what the Interim Government 
(Pandit Nehru’s Government) thinks it means. 


Wavell: .Can’t you see that the necessity of this moment is 

3 to satisfy the Muslim League that you are not try- 
ing to let them down? It is a moment—possibly 
the last we have—-to bring the League and the Con- 
gress together. And all I ask is a guarantee. Will 
the Congress commit itself to a declaration, a decla- 
ration which will satisfy the Muslim League and 
assure the continuation of a stable and unitary 
government? . 


Wavell then reached into his drawer and pulled out a 
paper. ‘This is what I have in mind.’ The declaration ran 
thus: “The, Congress are prepared in the interests of com- 
snunal harmony to accept the intention of the Statement of 
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16th May (the Cabinet Mission statement) that provinces can- 
not exercise any option affecting their membership of the sec- 
tions or of the groups if formed, until the decision contem- 
plated in paragraph 19 (vii) of the Statement of 16th May is 
taken by the new legislature after the new constitutional arrange- © 
ments have come into operation and the first general elections 


held.’ 


Gandhiji handed it over to Nehru, who read it through 
and said: 


“To accept this is tantamount to asking Congress 
to put itself in fetters.” 


Wayvell: So far as the Cabinet Mission Plan is concerned 
that is what I feel you should do. When the 
Congress accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan in the 
first place, I cannot believe that you did so not 
knowing its implications. If so, why did you 
accept it at all? The plan to divide the country 
into groups was implicit. You cannot now turn 
round and say that you did not realise that is 
what was intended. 


Gandhiji: What the Cabinet Mission intended and the way 
we interpret what they intended may not neces- 
sarily be the same. 


Wavell: This is lawyer’s talk. Talk to me in plain Eng- 
lish. I am a simple soldier and you confuse me 
with those legalistic arguments. 


Nehru: We cannot help it if we are lawyers. 


Wavell: No, but you can talk to me like honest men who 
are interested in India’s tuture and welfare. The 
Cabinet Mission made its intentions as clear as 
daylight. Surely we don’t need to go to law 
about that or split legal hairs, either. As a plain 
man, the situation seems to me simple. If the 
Congress will give me the guarantee for which I 
ask, I think I can persuade Mr. Jinnah and the 
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Gandhiji: 


Wavell: 


Nehru: 


Wavell: 
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Muslim League to reconsider their refusal to join 
the Interim Government. We need them in the 
Government; India needs them, and, if you are 
seriously concerned over the dangers of civil 
war—you must know as well as I that the danger 
is great—then you need them too. In the circums- 
tances, I feel that it would be unwise, even peri- 
lous, if I allowed Congress to form an interim 
Government on its own. 


But you have already announced that the Gov- 
ernment will come into being. You cannot go 
back on your word now. 


The situation has changed. As a result of the 
Killing in Calcutta, India is on the verge of civil 
war, It is my duty to prevent it. I will not pre- 
vent it if I allow the Congress to form a Govern- 
ment which excludes the Muslims; they will then 
decide that Direct Action is the only way, and 
we shall have the massacre of Bengal all over 
again. 


In other words, you are willing to surrender to 
the Muslim League’s blackmail. 


(with great heat} For God’s sake, man, who are 
you to talk of blackmail? 


After the Wavell-Gandhi-Nehru meeting of the 27th 
August, course of events took a new turn. That very night 
Gandhiji sent a telegram to Mr. Attlee in England that the 
Calcutta Killing has unnerved the Viceroy and he required an 
abler and legal mind to assist him. This telegram had some 
effect on Mr. Attlee and henceforth he was in search of a suit- 
able man to replace Lord Wavell. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


The Interim Government is Formed and the War of 
Succession Begins 


Lord Wavell is Dismissed (1946-47) 


What happened at the Wavell-Gandhi-Nehru interview of 
the 27th August convinced Wavell that no Interim Government 
should be formed untii the Congress and the League agreed 
to form a Coalition Government. Mr. Attlee, however, did not 
agree with him and wanted an Interim Government immediately. 
Lord Wavell then proceeded towards the formation of a Coali- 
tion, Interim Government at the Centre, Jinnah was at his old 
game again and demanded on behalf of the League the right 
to nominate all the Muslim members of the Cabinet. Congress 
refused to yield. In these circumstancés, Lord Wavell reluc- 
tantly formed an Interim Government without the League. In 
this Government, Pandit Nehru occupied the position of the 
Vice-President. Later on, the Muslim League changed its mind 
and expressed a desire to enter the Government. In his letter, 
dated 13th October, 1946, Jinnah made it clear that the League 
had decided to join the Government because it felt that it 
would be fatal to the interests of the Muslims to leave the 
entire field of administration in the hands of the Congress. 
After entering the Government, the League, however, adopted 
a very obtuse attitude. Though Pandit Nehru as the Vice- 
President of the Council practically occupied the position as 
de facto Prime Minister, the League members were not prepared 
to recognise him as such. Liaquat Ali said that Interim Gov- 
ernment consisted of two blocks under two different leaders. 
According to the Leaguers, the Constitution gave no special 
position of pre-eminence to the Vice-President beyond that of 
presiding over meetings of the Council when the Viceroy was 
absent. They ridiculed the idea of joint Cabinet responsibility. 
Jinnah said in a caustic vein: ‘If Nehru can only come down 
to earth and think coolly and calmly, he must understand that 
he is neither the Prime Minister nor is it a Nehru Government; 
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he is only the member for External affairs and Commonwealtt 
Department.’ When Nehru insisted on calling the Government 
a Cabinet instead of Viceroy’s Executive Council, Jinnah re- 
marked sarcastically: ‘Little things please little minds and 
you cannot turn a donkey into an elephant by calling it an 
elephant,’ In such circumstances, the Coalition Ministry was 
doomed from the very beginning. The Council-Chamber 
now became the battle ground of the War of Succession. 
Within a week of his entry into the Interim Government, 
Ghaznafar Ali “han made fiery speech to the students of 
Lahore. He said: 


“We are going to the Interim Government to get a 
foothold to fight for our cherished goal of Pakistan. The 
Interim Government is one of the fronts of the ‘ Direct 
Action’ Campaign (p. 283, Last Phase by Pyarelal.) ” 


Ispahani, who calied himself a personal envoy of Jinnah in 
America made a broadcast there: 


“ The League has come into the Government.... prin- 
cipally to retrieve the machinery of Government, at least 
partially, from the monopolist control of its political 
opponents. The League’s participation in the new Gov- 
ernment...... only means that the struggle for Pakistan 
will now be carried on within as well as without the 
Government. (p. 289, Last Phase by Pyarelal).” 


There was also a complaint from the Congress side, that 
as part of the ‘Direct Action’ within the Government, the 
Muslims were put in all key positions in the Departments 
under the Muslim League Members, 


In the meantime, another crisis arose. The Finance Minis- 
ter, Liaquat Ali had framed his budget which imposed heavy 
taxation on ‘those who had business income of more than one 
lakh of rupees. He made a further proposal to appoint an 
Incometax Investigation Commission to enquire into the alle- 
gations about the evasion of taxes on the huge profits made by 
the businessmen and industrialists out of war-contracts. 
Liaquat Ali explained that his budget and other proposals had 
been based on the principles declared by responsible Congress-- 
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men, particularly by the head of the Congress, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. Unfortunately these tax-evaders happened to be 
the main patrons and financiers of the Congress. The right 
wing of the Congress led by Sardar Patel and Mr. Rajagopala- 
chariar violently opposed these budget proposals. They said 
that these proposals were based on communal considerations 
and were intended to harm the Hindu capitalists. They would 
not hear the argument that these proposals were in full confor- 
amity with the declared Congress objectives. 


In this way crisis after crisis was brewing in the Cabinet 
itself. In the meanwhile on the 29th January, 1947, the Council 
of the League passed a militant resolution at its Karachi session. 
That resolution called upon the British Government to declare 
that the plan of May l6th had failed and also demanded that 
the Constituent Assembly should be dissolved forthwith. 
Thereupon nine members of the Interim Government, including 
the members of the minority community, pointed out to Lord 
Wavell that the resolution of the Muslim League was not merely 
for dissolution of the Constituent Assembly but for total rejec- 
tion of the Cabinet Mission scheme and that there was also 
refusal to withdraw the ‘Direct Action’ resolution of 1946. 
In these circumstances, they pointed out, the continuation of 
the Muslim League members in the Interim Government could 
Serve no useful purpose. Nehru and Sardar Patel declared 
that if the League members were allowed to continue in the 
Cabinet, Congress members would resign. The League must 
leave the Government if they did not rescind the Karachi reso- 
lution. Lord Wavell was thus placed in a very unenviable posi- 
tion. Owing to the fact that the Centrel Government was a 
house divided against itself, the communal atmosphere as well 
as the law and order situation became alarming. It seemed 
that India was on the verge of a civil war. Scene now changes 
to Whitehall, London. | 


LORD WAVELL IS DISMISSED 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, became very much 
concerned with the progressive deterioration of the situation 
in India and he was determined to take drastic steps to end the 
suspense. Gn 20th February, 1947, he made an epoch-making 
statement in the floor of the House of Commons and declared 
the intention of the British Government unequivocally. By this 
statement the British Government announced its ‘definite in- 
tention to take the necessary steps to effect transfer of power 
into responsible Indian hands by a date not later than June 
1948.’ Paragraph 10 of the said statement was very significant 
and it ran as follows: 


“ After months of hard work by the Cabinet Mission, 
a great measure of agreement was obtained as to the 
method by which a constitution should be worked out. 
This was embodied in their statements of May last. His 
Majesty’s Government there agreed to recommend to 
Parliament a constitution worked out in accordance with 
the proposals made therein by a fully representative Cons- 
tituent Assembly. But if it should appear that such 2 
constitution will not have been worked out by a fully 
representative Assembly before the time mentioned...... 
His Majesty’s Government will have to consider to whom 
the powers of the Central Government in British India 
should be handed over, on due date, whether as a whole 
to some form of Central Governnient for British India, 
or in some areas to the existing provincial Governments, 
Or in-such other way as may seem most reasonable and 
in the best interests of the Indian people.” 


After making the aforesaid statement of high policy, Mr. 
Attlee announced in ‘the House that Lord Wavell’s ‘ war-time 
appointment.’ would be terminated and in his place Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten would be appointed as Viceroy in order ta 
effect the transfer of power. 
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This is perhaps the proper place to have a general review 
of the Viceroyalty of Lord Wavell. Maulana Azad, in his capa- 
city as the President of the Congress, came into personal con- 
tact with him. His tribute to Lord Wavell was as follows: 


“TI found him a rugged, straightforward soldier void 
of verbiage, and direct both in approach and statement. 
He was not devious like the politician but came straight 
to the point and created in the mind an impression of 
great Sincerity which touched my heart. After the failure 
of the Cripp’s Mission, Churchill Government had made 
up their mind to put the Indian question in cold storage 
for the duration of the war... To Lord Wavell must be- 
long the credit for opening the closed door... The result 
was the Simla Conference...” 


Lord Wavell assumed his high office on the 18th October, 
1943. At that very moment there occurred a terrible famine in 
Bengal. There was no natural cause for the occurrence neither 
there was any scarcity of foodstuff in the country. An acute 
famine in the fertile land of Bengal with its net-work of railways 
and steamers on all sides is unthinkable, but nevertheless, there 
was a famine—a man-made famine caused by rapacious rice- 
traders who hoarded and held back rice from the market. 
Through the incompetency of the Muslim League Government 
of Bengal and the rapacity of the rice-traders three millions of 
people died of starvation. The communal politics of the Mus- 
jim League Ministry also played its due part in this catastrophe. 
The Calcutta ‘ Statesman’ did a great service to the people by 
publishing photographs of people, dead ‘and dying, in the streets 
of Calcutta. When Lord Wavell came to know about the 
terrible condition there, he immediately rushed to Calcutta on 
the 24th October and forthwith ordered that all army-foodstocks 
must be made available to the famine-stricken people, and prio- 
rity must be given by the railways to the movement of food-stock 
towards Bengal. Bengal can never forget the services rendered 
to her by Lord Wavell in her great distress. 


He must also be given great credit for his indefatigable 
efforts to avoid partition of the country. As we have said 
before, he used to say—‘ You cannot alter geography...... India 
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is a natural unit.’ ‘ As a student of war, he believed that parti 
tion would dangerously weaken India’s defence and lay her 
open to attack from Russia in the north and China in the east. 
And, as a soldier, he realised that partition would mean break- 
up of that magnificent instrument of war and defence, the 
Indian Army.’ (Last days of British Raj, by L. Mosley, p. 18). 


Lord Wavell felt sure that the quarrel between the Con- 
gress and the League would ultimately lead to a division of 
India. Wavell, the Soldier, could never think of future India 
in terms of Partition and so he was anxious to bring the two 
opposite sides together in some sort of government, ‘so that 
they may fight out their difference in the debating chamber 
rather than the back alleys.’ Wavell pointed out that if the 
present state of affairs continue there would be further mas- 
sacres which could be prevented only by the use of British 
troops— a step which he was desperately anxious to avoid. 
Gandhiji’s reply was—‘ If the Viceroy was really worried about 
having to use British forces to preserve order...... the solution. 
was simple. Withdraw them. Leave the matter of keeping the 
peace to the Congress.’ Wavell felt exasperated. ‘To suggest 
that the British should withdraw their armies at this moment, 
when Hindu-Muslim relations were wider apart than ever 
before, was a counsel no Viceroy could possibly have accepted.’ 


It is funny to note that while Congress called Wavell pro- 
Muslim, Jinnah sarcastically called him ‘the latest exponent of 
geographical unity.” Lord Wavell once lamented that it has 
always been his lot ‘to get the dirty end of the stick.’ 


L. Mosley, in his Last Days of the British Raj at p. 50, says— 


“ Wavell became firmer than ever in, one thing; that 
though the problems of India’s political future now seemed 
insuperable, he himself would never be responsible for 
Splitting the land, its people, its Army into two.” 

With the Great Calcutta Killing of August, 1946, before his 
mind, towards the end of the year he drew up a plan of his own 
for the gradual withdrawal of the British Power from India, pro- 
vince by province. He believed that precipitate withdrawal 
would bring in chaos, anarchy in the couritry and would cause 
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much bloodshed. He also felt that his plan would, at least, have 
the merit of avoiding the partition of India. Mr. Attlee did not 
like this plan and called it a plan of military retreat. One may 
differ about the practicability of his scheme but no one can doubt 
about the sincerity of purpose lying behind it. His insistence on 
Gandhiji to accept the Cabinet Mission’s own interpretation of 
the ‘Grouping clauses’ in its plan, in their interview of the 
27th August, 1946, was due to his desire to avoid partition and 
possibility of any large scale massacre. | 


But at the same time it must be admitted that he was a 
Square peg in a round hole. Situation in India at the time was 
extremely difficult and delicate and it required handling by a 
politician and diplomat rather than by a soldier. Wavell’s great 
drawback was that he was not cast for the role of a diplomat. 
From that point of view Mr. Attlee was undoubtedly right in 
replacing him. For the role of the last Viceroy in India, Lord 
Mountbatten was eminently fitted as with his soldierly qualities 
he combined those of a first rate politician and diplomat. 


Lord Wavell did not live long after relinquishing the Vice- 
royalty of India. It was the characteristic of the man that he 
took upon his own shoulders all the blames for the failure of the 
Simla Conference, though it was well-known that the cause for 
the failure lay elsewhere. He was not a politician but a straight 
soldier. By nature, he was silent and taciturn. He never ex- 
plained, never defended himself. History requires, Justice re- 
quires that due tributes should be paid to this Great Soldier 
who tried his utmost up to the last to maintain the fundamental 
Unity of India. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Lord Mountbatten Arrives 
Nehru and Patel Transfer Allegiance to Mountbatten 
Eclipse of Gandhiji as a Political Force 
India is Partitioned 


Lord Mountbatten was specially selected to be the last 
Viceroy of India. For this selection, Attlee alone was responsible. 
In this connection, King’s diary of the 17th December, 1946, is 
very interesting: 


“* Attlee told me that Lord Wavell’s plan for our leav- 

ing India savours too much of a military retreat and 

does not realise it is a political problem and not a military 

one. Wavell has done very good work up to now but 

Attlee doubts whether he has the finesse to negotiate the 

next step when we must keep the two Indian parties 
friendly to us all the time.” 


Poor Lord Wavell was a straight soldier but no politician. 
By nature, he was a silent man. When he had occasion to talk, 
he talked straight and expected straight answers. He disliked 
Gandhiji and his legalistic quibbles. His complaint against 
Gandhiji was that he could never pin him down to straightfor- 
ward statement of fact and intention. At the end of an interview 
with Gandhiji, Wavell said. “He spoke to me for half an hour: 
and I am not still sure what he meant to tell me. Every sentence 
he spoke could be interpreted in at least two different ways.” 
“There came a time when the prospect of another talk with 
Gandhiji filled him with so much mental discomfort that he 
could not sleep the night before.’ (The Last Phase of the British 
Raj, by L. Mosley, p. 19). | 


This drawback in the temperament of Lord Wavell was one 
of the reasons why Mr. Attlee was anxious to replace him imme- 
diately. According to him, the need of the hour was how to 
establish close personal contact with the Indian Leaders. ‘“ Mr. 
Attlee had chosen Lord Mountbatten as the new Viceroy because 


: 
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he was an extremely lively, exciting personality. He had an 
extraordinary faculty for getting on with all kinds of people, as 
he had shown when he was Supreme in South East Asia He 
was also blessed with a very unusual wife.” Lord Mountbatten 
was given specific directions to establish closest personal contact 
with the Indian leaders. 


Lord Mountbatten arrived in Delhi on March 22, 1947 and 
was installed as Viceroy on the 24th. He was accompanied by a 
formidable personal staff in the persons of Lord Ismay and Sir 
Eric Mieville who had considerable Indian experience. There 
were four other members of the staff among whom was Alan 
Campbell-Johnson who was in charge of Press and Public Rela- 
tions affairs. 


Mountbatten was so keen to establish personal contact with 
the Indian leaders that he wrote to Gandhiji, Jinnah and Nehru 
to come and see him even before he was sworn in as Viceroy. 
Lord ismay was given the difficult job of selling the good inten- 
tions of the Viceroy among the Muslim League leaders while’ 
his wife and daughter Pamela were also given specific assign-- 
ments to breathe friendship and goodwill to everyone. How suc-. 
cessful Lady Mountbatten and Pamela were in their assigned. 
tasks will be apparent from the heart-felt tribute paid to them 
by Pandit Nehru at the time of their departure from India. 
About Lady Mountbatten Nehru said—‘ Wherever you have gone, 
you have brought solace, you have brought hope and encourage- 
ment. Is it surprising therefore that the people of India should 
love you and look up to you as one of themselves and should. 
grieve that you are going?’ About young Pamela Mountbatten 
he said—... ‘who, coming straight from school, and possessing 
all the charm she does, did grown-up person’s work in this 
troubled scene of India.’ 


Charm of Mountbatten was shown by his first interview 
with Pandit Nehru. At the end of the interview, Mountbatten. 
said: ‘Mr. Nehru, I want you to regard me not as the last: 
Viceroy winding up the British Raj, but as the first to lead the 
way to the new-India.”” Nehru, who had already come under 
the spell of Mountbatten replied: ‘“ Now I know what they 
mean when they speak of your charm being so dangerous.” 
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Sardar Patel was extremely bitter after his experience of 
working with the Muslim League Members inside the Cabinet. 
He was now ready to accept any drastic step which Lord Mount- 
batten would undertake. So there was no difficulty on the 
part of Mountbatten to tackle the Sardar who was ready to 
accept the partition if thereby he could get rid of the League. 


So at once,, Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel became Mount- 
batten’s men. From this moment began the decline of Gandhian 
influence in Indian politics. 


Even before Lord Mountbatten had arrived in India Sardar 
Pate] had made up his. mind in favour of Partition. A few 
month’s experience of working in the same Cabinet with the 
Muslim League members was sufficient to convince him that it 
was impossible to work with them. By the middle of February, 
1947, in a Press interview, he declared that the Congress would 
withdraw from the interim Goyernment if the representatives of 
the Muslim League were allowed to remain in it. Therefore, it is 
no wonder that at his first interview with Mountbatten he made 
it clear that, if necessary, he was ready for a ruthless surgical 
operation, if thereby the Muslim League could be got rid of. 
The line into which Sardar Patel’s mind was working will be 
apparent from a letter written by him to Kanji Dwarkadas on 
4th March, 1947 (Last Phase by Pyarelal, Vol. II, p. 83): 


“ If the League insists on Pakistan, the only alternative 
is the division of the Punjab and Bengal. They cannot 
have the Punjab as a whole or Bengal...... I do not think 
that the British Government will agree to division. In the 
end, they will see the wisdom of handing over the reins of 
government to the strongest party. Even if they do not... 
a strong Centre with the whole of India—except East- 
ern Bengal and a part of the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan | 
—enjoying full autonomy under the Centre will be so 
powerful that the remaining portions will eventually come 
in.” 

Later on, in several speeches, Sardar Patel explained how he 
was converted to tha idea of partition. In the Interim Cabinet 
b= was holding the charge of States Ministry, he found that the 


— 
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officers of the Political Department were working in a manner 
wholly injurious to the interests of India. Describing his experi- 
ence in the States Ministry, he said (Last Phase by Pyarelal, 
Vol. Il, p. 537; 


“Tt was then that I was made fully conscious of the 
extent to which our interests were being prejudiced in 
every way by the machinations of the Political Depart- 
ment, and came to the conclusion that the sooner we were 
rid of these, the better for us. I came to the conclusion 
that the best course was to hasten the departure of these 
foreigners even at the cost of the partition of the country. 
It was also then that I felt that there was one way to make 
the country safe and strong, and that was the unification 
of the rest of India.” 


In this connection, the following passage from Maulana 
Azad’s book “India Wins Freedom” is very relevant (pp. 
187-188): 


“ Patel openly said that there was no way out except 
partition. Experience had shown that it was impossible to 
work with the Muslim League. Another consideration 
probably weighed with Sardar Patel. Lord Mountbatten. 
had argued that the Congress had agreed to a weak centre 
only in order to meet the objection of the League. Pro- 
vinces were therefore given full provincial autonomy, but 
in a country so divided by language, community and cul- 
ture, a weak centre was bound to encourage fissiparous 
tendencies. If the Muslim League were not there, we 
could plan for a strong Central Government and frame a 
constitution desirable from the point of view of Indian 
unity. Lord Mountbatten advised that it would be better 
to give up a few small pieces in the north-west and the 
north-east and then build up a strong and consolidated 
India. Sardar Patel was impressed by the argument that 
co-operation with the Muslim League would jeopardise 
Indian unity and strength.” 


Much against his will, Jawaharlal also came to favour parti- 
tion under forces of circumstances. Maulana Azad has alsc 
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thrown much light as to the working of Jawaharlal’s mind. In 
the same book (p. 185) Maulana Azad says as follows: 


Jawaharlal...... “ did not speak in favour of partition 
in the way Patel did. In fact, he admitted that partition 
was by nature wrong. He had however lost all hopes of 
joint action after his experience of the conduct of the 
League members of the Executive Council...... They could 
not see eye to eye on any question. Every day they 
quarrelled. Jawaharlal asked me in despair what other 
alternative there was to accepting partition. Jawaharlal 
spoke to me in sorrow but left no doubt in my mind as 
to how his mind was working. It was clear that in spite 
of his repugnance to the idea of partition, he was coming 
to the conclusion day by day that there was no other 
alternative. He recognised that partition was an evil but 
he held that circumstances were inevitably leading in that 
direction.” ° 


When Mountbatten arrived in India, Gandhiji was at Patna 
in the province of Bihar. On receipt of an invitation from the 
new Viceroy, Gandhiji arrived at Delhi on 31st March. Imme- 
diately on his arrival Maulana Azad went to see him. How 
gradually Gandhiji changed his attitude with respect to partition 
is described below in the words of Maulana Azad as stated in his 
book ‘India Wins Freedom’ (pp. 186-187): 


“We expected that he would come to Delhi to meet 
Lord Mountbatten and he actually arrived on 31st March. 
I went to see him at cnce and his very first remark was— 
* Partition has now become a threat. It seems Vallabhbhai 
and even Jawaharlal have surrendered. What will you 
do now? Will you stand by me or have you also changed? ” 


“I replied—‘I have been and am against partition. 
Never has my opposition to partition been so strong as 
today. I am, however distressed to find that even 
Jawaharlal and Sardar Patel have accepted defeat and in 
your words, surrendered their arms. My only hope now 
is in you. If you stand against partition, we may yet save 
the situation. If you however acquiesce, I am afraid 
India is lost.’ 
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‘Gandhiji said, ‘What a question to ask? If the 
Congress wishes to accept partition, it will be over my 
dead body. So long as I am alive, I will never agree 
to the partition of India. Nor will I, if I can help it, 
allow Congress to accept it.’ 


“Later that day Gandhiji met Lord Mountbatten. 
He saw him again the next day and stil] again on 2nd 
April. Sardar Patel came to him soon after he returned 
from his: first meeting with Lord Mountbatten, and was 
closeted with him for over two hours. What happened 
during this meeting I do not know, But when I met 
Gandhiji again, I received the greatest shock of my life, 
for I found that he too had changed. He was still not 
openly in favour of partition but he no longer spoke so 
vehemently against it. What surprised and shocked me 
even more was that he began to repeat the arguments 
which Sardar Patel had already used. For over two 
hours I pleaded with him but could make no impression 
on him.” | 


“In despondency I said at last, ‘If even you have 
now adopted these views, I see no hope of saving India 
from catastrophe.” 


The first interview between Gandhiji and Lord Mountbatten 
took place in the afternoon of 3lst March, 1947. Gandhiji re- 
turned from the meeting greatly impressed by the sincerity, 
gentlemanliness and nobility of character of the Viceroy. 
Another interview took place on the next day. At the end of 
the second day’s conversation, Gandhiji placed before the Vice- 
roy his solution of the deadlock, namely, the invitation to Mr. 
Jinnah by the Viceroy to form a Government. The Viceroy 
said that solution proposed by him seemed to be attractive and 
suggested to Gandhiji that he should discuss his plan with 
Ismay. The Viceroy’s staff, headed by Ismay, did not however 
at all like the idea. They dubbed it ‘an old kite flown without 
disguise.’ Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel also did not like the 
idea of Gandhiji. Thereafter Gandhiji returned to Patna, after 
writing a very interesting letter to Lord Mountbatten: 
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“T had several short talks with Pandit Nehru and 
others and an hour’s talk with him alone; and then with 
several members of the Working Committee...... I am 
sorry to say that I had failed to carry any of them with 
BIOs sn. except Badshah Khan...... Thus I have to ask 
you to omit me from your consideration, Congressmen 
who are in the interim Government ‘are stalwarts, season- 
ed servants of the nation, and therefore as far as the 
Congress point of view is concerned, they will be com- 
plete advisers...... In the circumstances mentioned above, 
subject to your consent, I propose, if possible, to leave 
tomorrow for Patna.” 


Henceforth for all practical purposes, Gandhiji was elimi- 


nated from all negotiations about the Indian Independence and 
the duumvirate of Nehru and Patel began. They now hitched 
their wagon to Lord Mountbatten’s star, 


At the time when Lord Mountbatten arrived, the condition 


of the country was chaotic. His Chief of Staff, Lord Ismay, 
has described the situation in the following words (at pp. 417-18. 
in his Memoirs): 


“T had thought before I left England that a period 


of fifteen months was far too short a time in which to com- 


plete arrangements for the transfer of power. But I had 
not been three weeks in India before I was convinced 
that so far from being too short, it was too long, The 
principal reason for this change of mind was the realisa- 
tion that communal bitterness had grown to incredible 
proportion since I was last in India. 


“A second reason for my conviction that we could 
not continue to bear responsibility until June, 1948, was 
that the administration of the country was going to the 
dogs. Up to 1946, the Viceroy had looked for advice to 
an Executive Council of wise, experienced men, both 
Britis . and Indian. But this has now ceased to exist, and 
in its place there had been set up the Interim Coalition 
Government, over which the Viceroy presided with Mr 
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Nehru as Deputy Prime Minister. Nine of the members 
belonged to the Congress Party and five to the Muslim 
League. The latter was always referred to by Mr. Jinnah 
as ‘sentinels’ looking after Moslem interests, I doubt 
whether there has even been a coalition whose members 
were so determined not to co-operate with each other. 
The only point on which there was agreement was that 
the British should quit India as soon as possible. Every: 
other problem was regarded exclusively from communal. 
angle. Whenever, for example, there was a vacancy for 
an appointment, the Minister-in-charge of the Depart- 
‘ment concerned unashamedly nominated ‘one of his own. 
co-religionssts to fill it, irrespective of his eam 
for the post.” 


The position being as described above, Lord Mountbatten 
came to the conclusion that steps for transfer of power should 
be taken immediately. | As regards the Cabinet Mission Plan, he 
felt that it had already collapsed even before his arrival in India 
and attempt to reSurrect it was useless. So he formulated a 
fresh plan of his own, under which power was to be transferred, 
to the provinces or to such consolidation of provinces as the 
latter might decide to form. On the 2nd May, he sent his plan 
to London with Lord Ismay and Mr. George Abell. Thereafter 
he went to Simla for a short rest. 


Next week, Lord Mountbatten had with him as his guests at 
Simla—Pandit Nehru, Mr. Krishna Menon and Mr. V. P. Menon. 
Here he showed his plan to Pandit Nehru whose reactions were. 
rather violent. Pandit Nehru pointed out to Mountbatten that 
his plan would Balkanise India and the Congress would never 
accept it. At this stage Mr. V. P. Menon took. the field and 
Suggested to the Viceroy that perhaps both the Congress and 
the League would be prepared to accept Dominion Status, if by 
so doing power could be transferred at a much earlier date than 
June, 1948. Some people say it was Mr. Krishna Menon whose 
brain conceived this idea first. Whatever the grue facts may be, 
Mr. VY. P. Menon gave a shape to a new plan which envis- 
aged the partition of India and creatien of two new Dominions, 
india and Pakistan Pandit Nehru approved of it immediately 
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and, later on, consent of Jinnah was also taken. With this new. 

Plan, Lord Mountbatten started for London, accompanied by 

V. P. Menon. Lord Mountbatten arrived in London on May, 19. 

The break-neck speed with which matter was dealt with in. 

London is described by Lord Ismay as follows in his Memoirs: 
(pp. 421-22): | 

“We attended a meeting of the Indo-Burma Com- 

- mittee (of the Cabinet) that same afternoon. The Com- 

mittee fund no difficulty in approving the latest version 

of 'the plan without the alteration of a comma, and Mount- 

batten then turned to the question of the Dominion Status. 

He was confident that Congress would agree to it, and was. 

fairly sure that the Muslim League would do likewise, 

_ provided that it would result in a considerably earlier 

transfer of power. The crux of the matiter was the speed . 

with which the necessary legislation could be drafted 

and passed through Parliament. Could this be done in 

a matter of weeks? The problem was referred to the- 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Jowitt, and the Law Officers of 

the Crown. Lord Jowitt reported to the Committee 

the next day that an amending Bill to the 1935 Act 

could, by supreme efforts, be prepared within six or 

seven weeks once a final decision had been taken on 

exactly what was required...... The Prime Minister tcok 

the leaders of the Opposition into his confidence, and 

Mr. Churchill stated on behalf of the Tories that if 

there were an effective acceptance of the plan by beth — 

Congress and the Muslim League,.they would do all in 

their power to ‘expedite the passage of the necessary. 

legislation. Thanks to the whole hearted support from 

all parties in England, Mountbatten got all that he needed, 

and he proposed that 15th August should be the appoint- 

ed day for the transfer of power. The Cabinet agreed.” 

After getting full and complete consent of the British 

Cabinet in favour of his plan and after making all preliminary 

arrangements for the Parliamentary sanction and necessary 

legislation for the execution of the pian within a short space of 

twelve days, Mountbatten returned to India on the 31st May. 

Now there were to be no more consultation, discussion or con- 
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ference over the Plan which was now given an irrecovable form 
and had only to be announced formally. 


During this period of absence of Lord Mountbatten from 
India, Jinnah made a fantastic demand of a eight-hundred mile 
eorridor to link West and East Pakistan, This demand was 
carefully timed and was well-advertised in the Press of the 
West and was intended to exert maximum pressure on London 
to exact favourable terms for Pakistan in the belief that the 
British people would go to any length to give him a mighty 
Pakistan. DAWN, the leading Muslim League paper of India 
wrote : | 


“If Pakistan is to be real and strong, the creation 
of a corridor linking up its Eastern and Northern areas 
is an indispensible adjunct. Be that as it may, we have 
no doubt, however, that if Muslims can win Pakistan— 
as indeed they have already won it—they can just as 
well build a corridor somewhere for the linking up of 
the two segments of Pakistan.” 


This demand. had, however, an effect in England opposite 
to what Jinnah intended, Mountbatten became careful and arm- 
ed himself with a letter from Churchill to Jinnah intimating to 
the latter that such fantastic demand would, on the other hand, 
prevent the creation of coe Thereafter, nothing more- 
was heard about-it. 


Alan Camsbelt ante writes: 


“Nehru and Vallabhbhai Patel, the two big Con- 
gressmen in the Interim Government, accept partition on 
the understanding that by conceding Pakistan to Jinnah 
they will have no more of him and eliminate his nuisance 
value, or, as Nehru put it privately, that by. cutting off- 
the head we shall get rid of headache.” (p. 98 Mission 
with Mountbatten). 


The Partition plan was formally presented to the Indian. 
leaders in a conference held at the Viceroy’s House on the 
2nd June. The Congress and the League accepted the plan 
without much equivocation, Consent for a ‘truncated and 
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moth-eaten Pakistan’ was also Virtually wrung out from Jinnah- 
Then came the Mahatma. 


What happened at this momentous Mountbatten-Gandhi 
interview is described by Alan Campbell-Johnson as follows: 
{at p.. 101, Mission with Mountbatten), 


“Then at 12-30, the Mahatma arrived. In one sense: 
he has been present throughout the whole proceedings, 
and uncertainty as to his- ultimate reaction to the formal 
presentation of a Partition Plan undoubtedly had an inhi-- 
biting effect on the Congress leaders earlier in the morn- 
ing. They were only too well aware of Gandhi’s unpre- 
dictable response to the promptings of his inner voice. 
There have been widespread fears that he will at. the 
bidding of his complex conscience, go to extreme lengths: 
to wreck the Pian in one final effort to prevent the vivi- 
section of India. Mountbatten faced this interview wit. 
considerable trepidation. Imagine his amazement and 
relief when the Mahatma blandly indicated on the backs 
of various used envelopes and other scraps of paper 

_that he was observing a day of silence. 


“When the interview was over, Mountbatten picked 
up the various bits of paper, which he thinks will be 
among his more historic relics. On them the Mahatma 
had written: ‘I am sorry, I can’t speak; when I toox 
the decision about the Monday silence I did make two 
exceptions 1t.e., about speaking to high functionaries on 
urgent matters or attending upon sick people. But ! 
know you don’t want me to break my silence. Have } 
said one word against you during my speeches? If you 
admit that I have not, your warning is superfluous. There 
are one or two things I must talk about, but not today. 
But if we meet each other again I shall speak.” 


As stated above Gandhiji did not raise any protest, either 
by word or sign, against the acceptance of the partition plan 
by the Congress leaders during his meeting with Mountbatten 
on 2nd June. But next day there were indications that Gandhiii 
was in a rebeHious mood. In the 3rd evening, just before the 
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Viceroy and the leaders were due to broadcast, Gandhiji made 
a highly critical comment on the Mountbatten plan of partition 
and singled out Nehru as his target of attack. After referring 
to him as our ‘King,’ he commented: (p. 110, Mission with 
Mountbatten by Campbell-Johnson). 


“We should not be impressed by everything the 
King does or does not do. If he has devised something 
good for us, we should praise him. If he has not, them 
we shall say so.” 


Mountbatten was somewhat perturbed when he heard the 
report of the speech Gandhiji made at the Prayer meeting. 
Jinnah and Liaquat Ali also complained that Gandhiji was 
making disturbing statements in his Prayer meetings and was 
inciting people to do as they liked and look to other leaders 
than those who accepted partition. Mountbatten calmly 
thought over the matter and what steps he took is described by 
Alan Campbell-Johnson as follows (Do, p. 110): 


““Mountbatten wisely decided that the time had 
come to clear the air with Gandhi and to prevent 
his apparent misgivings taking firmer and more danger- 
ous.shape. So just before the Prayer Meeting he invited 
him to come round to Viceroy’s House. Gandhi was 
clearly in a state of some distress, feeling under the first 
impact of the Plan that his life-long efforts: for the unity 
of the Hindus and the Muslims had fallen about him. 
But, Mountbatten summoning all his powers of persua- 
sion, urged him to consider the announcement not as a 
Mountbatten but as a Gandhi Plan; in all sincerity he 
had tried to incorporate Gandhi’s major concepts of non- 
coercion, self-determination, the earliest possible date of 
British departure, and. even his geal Sica views about 
Dominion Status.” 


Pyarelal describes -Mountbatten-Gandhi meeting in the 
following words (Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 217): 


“The Viceroy sent for Gandhiji on the Ath June, 
and was at pains to explain to him why the partition plan 
did not merit his opposition. He put his case with a 
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skill, persuasiveness and flair for salesmanship, which 
the author of ‘How to Win Friends and Influence 
People’ might well:have envied.” 


From Viceroy’s House, Gandhiji went directly to the Prayer- 
meeting.. How.Mountbatten succeeded in completely winning 
over Gandhiji is described by Alan Campbell-Johnson in the 
following words: 

“Once again Mountbatten carried the day; just how 
decisively can be seen by what Gandhi said to-night. 
“The British Government is not responsible for Parti- 
tion,’ he told the Prayer Meeting! ‘The Viceroy has no 
hand in it. In fact, he is as opposed to division as Con- 
gress itself, but if both of us—Hindus and Moslems— 
cannot agree on anything else, then the Viceroy is left. 
with no choice.’” (Mission with Mountbatten p. 110.) 


It seems that he could be portrayed now as the setting Sun, 
shorn of all dazzling light, a feeble, ineffective, frustrated and 
neglected old man, very different from the dynamic, powerful 
and vigorous personality we have seen before. 


According to Tendulkar (Vol, 8, p. 4); what Gandhiji said 
at the Prayer-meeting was as follows: 


“He could not blame Lord Mountbatten for what 
had happened. It was the Act of the Congress and the 
Muslim League. The Viceroy had openly declared that 
he wanted a unified India but he was powerless in face 
of the Congress acceptance, however reluctantly, of the 
Muslim position.” 

To a correspondent Gandhiji said (Mahatma Gandhi—Last 
Phase, Vol. II, p. 244): * 


“ Probably no one is more distressed than I am over 

the impending division of India. But I have no 

- desire to launch any struggle against what promises to be 

an accomplished fact... Nor can I endorse your attack 

upon the British. They have not in any way promoted 
or encouraged this step.” | 


b Lord Wavell who tried his level best to keep the geogra- 
phical unity of India was disgraced and dismissed summarily 
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for his efforts. Sir Cyril Radcliffe who was appointed to divide 
the Punjab saw the folly of the division of its great Irrigation 
system as the sources of the rivers which supplied the water 
were all in the East while the lands which were irrigated were 
in the West. When Sir Cyril pointed out the harms that would 
ensue to the Irrigation system by the division of the Punjab, 
he was told by the leaders of the Congress and the League not 
to indulge in politics but to mind his own business and to get 
on with his task of dividing Punjab. Neither the Indian leaders 
nor the Sikh leaders had the vision to foresee the disastrous 
results that would ensue after the division of the Irrigation 
system. When ultimately the line of division between the two 
Punjabs was announced on the 17th August, it was found that 
most of the canal systems which the Sikhs have financed and 
built, together with their fertile wheatlands have gone to Paki- 
_ stan. Arson, loot, rape and murder started on a scale which 
was unprecedented in history. 


The All India Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 
14th June, 1947. At the meeting, Gandhiji told the members 
that they would be ill-advised to oppose the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution on partition. He added: “The members 
must remember that the Working Committee, as their repre- 
sentative, had accepted the Plan (Mountbatten Plan) and it 
was their duty to stand by the Working Committee, His own 
views are well-known’? (Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, Vol. II, 
p. 251). To those who were in a rebellious mood against the 
Working Committee’s acceptance of Partition, Gandhiji said: 
“T have not got the strength today or else I would declare rebel- 
lion single-handed.” Pandit Nehru’s speech at the meeting 
showed weariness end a tired feeling but Sardar Patel made a 
frank and vigorous speech, in which he explained why he could 
not fully follow tne Gandhian line any longer. “The conclud- 
ing portion of the Sardar’s speech laid bare the root of differ- 
ence that in the crucial hour had made the Congress High 
Command part company with Gandhiji. Freedom was coming, 
he said. They must build up industries. They must build up 
the Army and make it efficient and strong” (Mahatma Gandhi 
—Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 255). In the end, Gandhiji was left 
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without any friend or follower in the Working Committee. 
“Even Dr. Rajendra Prasad, whose loyalty to Gandhiji was un- 
surpassed, found himself unable to go all the way with him. 
“If there is to be a division of India,’ he declared in a Press 
interview, ‘then it should be as thorough as possible, including 
the division of Punjab and Bengal, so that there might not be 
left any room for contention or conflict.’ And again: ‘If that 
requires division of armed forces, that should also be brought 
about, and the sooner the better.” (Mahatma Gandhi—Last 
Phase, Vol. II, p. 165). Thus unceremonious burial was given 
to the cult of Ahimsa and Non-violence of Gandhiji by his 
trusted lieutenants, Sardar Patel and Dr, Rajendra Prasad. 
Gandhiji’s position at this time is described by Pyarelal in the 
following words (Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 33): 


“The impossible old man was put on the pedestal, 
admired for his genius and unerring hunch, consulted, 
listened to with respectful attention and bypassed.” 


As a matter of fact, Gandhiji had no longer his old infiu- 
ence on the Congress leaders. His influence on, them began to 
wane after the dismal] failure of his ‘Quit India’ movement 
which he started against their advice. Pyarelal, the author of 
‘Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase,’ at p. 32 of his book (Vol. ID 
says: “It was well-known that some of the tallest in the Con 
gress had actually cried ‘ Never again’ during their last deten- 
tion in 1942, when the full brunt of Government repression had 
descended upon the Congress organisation...” His influence 
further declined when Nehru, Patel and other top leaders en- 
tered the Interim Government in 1946. Formerly, Gandhiji’s 
word was law to them. “ But, after the formation of the Interim 
Government at the centre in September, 1946, the picture 
changed,” Gandhiji himself felt that his immediate lieutenants 
on whom he had so long relied were no longer fully loyal to 
him. He bemoaned that— His Old Guards functioning in a 
different milieu, surrounded by different faces and working 
through different instruments had come. to think differently, 
to form new ties and new affiliations which sometimes carried 
‘ with them new loyalties... Gandhiji noted the change with 
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painful interest.” (Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, Vol. I, 
p. 33-34), 2 


One may be tempted to ask how is it that in the most 
crucial period of the history of the country the Indian leaders 
developed a defeatist and surrendering mentality to agree to 
the vivisection of Mother India. Nehru’s own confession to 
_his biographer Michael Brecher was as follows: 


“Well, I suppose it was the compulsion of events 
and the feeling that we could not get out of that dead- 
lock or morass by pursuing the way we had done; it be- 
came worse. Further, a feeling that even if we got free- 
dom for India with that background, it would be a very 
weak India, that is, a Federal India with far too much 
power in the federating units.” 


The truth is that all the Indian leaders, including Gandhiji, 
‘were now tired old men, no longer capable of fighting. In 
Nehru’s own words. (Last Days of the British Raj, L. Mosley, 
p. 248)—“ We were tired men, and we were getting on in years 
too. The plan for partition offered a way out and we took it.” 
Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, in his book ‘ Guilty Men of Partition’ 
(p. 56-57) says that_there is not the slightest doubt that a decay- 
‘ing leadership operating in a riotous situation produced parti- 
tion whereas a purposive and more youthful people might: have 
-averted it. Even Gandhiji said—‘ Prospect of power has demo- 
‘ralised us” (Mahatma Gandhi—Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 209). 
Many people believed that a little more patience and statesman- 
‘ship on the part of the Indian leaders would have gone a long 
‘way to avert the partition. The author of ‘The Last Days of 
the British Raj’ irreverently says (p. 247)—“ But for Nehru and 
Patel and all the Congressmen yearning for the fruits of power, 
the carrot Mountbatten dangled before their noses’ were too 
‘delectable to be refused. They gobbled it down.” Two years 
after the Partition, on the 16th October, 1949, Pandit Nehru 
‘declared before an audience in New York that if they had 
known the terrible consequences of Partition in the shape of 
killings, .etc., they would have resisted the division of India.. 
As for Acharya Kripalani, his choicest syayj1de in later years 
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were reserved for those in the Congress High Command on 
whom he put the entire responsibility for partition...’ (Mahatma. 
Gandhi—Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 256). The Partition of India is 
a great event not only in the history of India but in the history 
of the world. It was like a Nature’s’ catastrophe 
reversing the course of history. It has been a crime 
against India’s safety. For its inability to calculate the 
costs and consequences of Partition, the Indian leadership will 
certainly be arraigned at the Ear of History. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Tragedy of the Partition of Bengal 


The Cabinet Mission plan ensured the unity of India aS well as 

unity of Bengal. But under the said plan, the Eastern section 
consisting of Bengal and Assam was to have full provincial 
autonomy except Foreign Affairs and Defence. If the plan 
had been given effect to, then the Writ of Gandhi and the 
Congress High Command would have no longer run either in 
Bengal or Assam. It was impossible for Gandhiji to accept 
that plan and he put his foot down to suppress it successfully. 
The complication that arose out of their action on the part 
of Gandhiji were responsible for the replacement of Lord Wavell 
by Lord Mountbatten. With Lord Mountbatten’s advent on 
the Indian scene, it became clear that the pace of the Transfer 
of Power to India would be accelerated and, if necessary, Bengal 
would be partitioned. 


At the sight of Pakistan and of the Partition of Bengal as a 
consequence, loomed large before the country, the Bengalee 
Mussalmans took fright. They now became conscious that 
they might perhaps be ruled by the Punjabis and the Pathans 
with whom they had absolutely no bond except common reli- 
gion. Common language is a great bond which is much more 
effective than common religion. The Bengalee Mussalman has 
much more affinity with the Bengalee Hindus than with the 
Mussalmans of Upper India and Western India, from whom 
they differ in many respects. Almost the entire Muslim popu- 
lation of Bengal are converts from Hinduism, Hindus and Mus- 
lims of Bengal speak the same language, they have the same 
culture and the same literature. The Hindus and the Muslims 
are equally proud of Bengali language and literature. They used 
to participate with each other in their joys and sorrows and 
mix with each other even during their respective religious festi- 
vals. The impending calamity of Partition again brought them 
together. 
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Seeds of separation had been sown in the early part of the 
twentieth century by two Governmental actions: Partition of 
Bengal by Lord Curzon in 1905 and the introduction of separate 
electorates by the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1908. Hence- 
forward, the politico-communal relationship between the 
Hindus and the Muslims were not so happy as before. But the 
emergence of C. R. Das as a political leader of Bengal helped 
to improve matters. So long as C. R. Das was alive, Hindus 
and Muslims alike followed his political lead both in the Coun- 
cil and the Calcutta Corporation. When C. R. Das became the 
Mayor of Calcutta, he offered the Deputy Mayorship to Shaheed 
Suhrawardy and he also gave ‘due share in the appointments of 
the Calcutta Corporation. In this respect, C. R. Das was ably 
assisted by Subhas Bose who was appointed the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Corporation. The position was however not 
so happy after the death of C. R. Das. For the deterioration 
of the communal amity between the Hindus and Muslims of 
‘Calcutta, the blame lies more with the Non-Bengalee Muslims 
than with anybody else. Owing to the machinations of these 
outside elements, occasionally there were minor communal 
riots. The feelings of the Bengalee Mussalmans near about 1940 
against the Musltm exploiters from other part of India were 
voiced in a speech made in the Bengal Legislative Assembly by 
a Bengalee Mussalman Mr. Abu Hussein Sarkar (who after- 
wards became Chief Minister of East Pakistan). Speaking on 
the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill of 1939, which 
sought to introduce separate electorates in the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal elections, he said: 


“Under the false cry of representing Muslim inter- 
ests in the Calcutta Corporation, the non-Bengalee ele- 
ments are trying to perpetuate their hold in Calcutta, 
and that also in the premier self-governing institution in 
Bengal. Unfortunately, Sir, the Urdu-speaking non-Ben- 
galees, the Iranis, the Suhrawardys, the Siddiques, the 
Adamijis and the Currimbhoys are in majority in Muslim 
Calcutta.” | 


Bengalee Mussalmans were never much enamoured of the 
idea of Pakistan but it was the tactics of the Congress High 
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Command which kept them away from the Congress, Bengalee 
Mussalman leaders now became afraid that if Jinnah’s dream of 
Pakistan becomes a reality, then they would be ruled by the 
Punjabees and the Pathans. in these circumstances, when the 
threat of impending partition became a certainty, a section of 
the Hindu political leaders led by Sarat Bose and Kiran Sankar 
Roy joined the leading Muslim politicians of Bengal to form a 
Front against the impending Partition, The leading Muslims 
who took part in this joint Front were Shaheed Suhrawardy 
(Chief Minister of Bengal), late Mahammad Ali of Bogra. 
(sometime ‘Prime Minister of Pakistan) Fazlur Rahaman and 
AbulHashem, the Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Muslim 
League. After much deliberation they evolved a plan of ‘ Sove- 
reign Beagal’ independent of India and Pakistan. Then ty 
approached both Jinnah and Gandhi. Jinnah said that if the 
Congress and the Muslim League in Bengal could come to an. 
agreement with segard to‘ Sovereign Befigal’ outside India and 
Pakistan, he would not ‘stand in their way. But, he added, that 
in that case he must have entire Punjab for his Pakistan without 
dividing it in any way. 


Gandhiji’s attitude was, however, very cautious. When 
Sarat Bose and Abul Hashem, the Secretary of the Bengal 
Muslim League, had a joint interview with Gandhiji, Abul 
Hashem based the case of United Sovereign Bengai on the 
ground of common language, common culture and common.-his- 
tory that united the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal alike. ‘ Whe- 
ther, Hindu or Muslim, Bengalee was a Bengalee; both had equal 
abhorrence of being ruled by Pakistanis from over a thousand 
miles away’! (Pyarelal’s Last Phase, Vol. II, p. 180). Taking 
the thread of Abul Hashem’s argument, Gandhiji said—‘ Since 
Bengal’s common culture as embodied in Tagore, to which the 
League Secretary has referred, had its roots in the philosophy 
of the Upanisads, which was the common heritage not only of 
Bengal but of the whole of India, would sovereign Bengal con- 
template entering into a voluntary association with the rest of 
India?’ Naturally, it was impossible for the League Secretary 
to answer this question and he kept silent. Reply was, how- 
ever. furnished by the Bengal Premier Shaheed Suhrawardy at 
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a Press Conference at Delhi on the 15th May. Suhrawardy 
said that on all matters affecting Bengal and the Indian Union 
in common, it should be possible to come to some understand- 
ing or arrangement, call it Treaty or whatever you will. 


It is a mistake to think that the Bengalee culture is 
a pure Hindu culture based solely on the Upanisads. 
Undoubtedly, it has its roots in the ancient Indian cul- 
ure. But in course of time, it has imbibed many as- 
pects of other cultures. Bengalee culture has a cosmo- 
politan aspect with a touch of humanism. That ex- 
plains why rigours of caste-system and untouchability do 
not find a congenial soil in Bengal. Islam’s influence on 
Bengal has been profound. 


Kiron Sankar Roy, one of the leaders of the Congress 
Party in the Bengal Assembly, had an interview with Lord 
Mountbatten who showed sympathy with the idea of Sovereign 
Bengal. He was of opinion that if the Muslim League offered 
joint electorate and the constitution of a composite Cabinet 
and recruitment in the services upon a 50:50 basis, Bengal 
Congress should accept the offer even if it meant setting up 4 
sovereign State of Bengal which would stand out of the Indian 
Union as well as Pakistan. 


Sarat Bose was most enthusiastic about the proposal and 
took a leading part in bringing Bengalee Hindu and Muslim 
leaders together. His letter, dated 23rd May, 1947, to Gandhiji 
showed the extent of agreement between the parties (Vol, JI, 
p. 185, Last Phase by Pyarelal): 


“Last Tuesday evening (20th instant) there was a 
conference at my house which w4s attended by Suhra- 
wardy, Fazlur Rahaman (Minister), Mahammad Ali 
(Minister), Abul Hashem (Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Muslim League, now on leave), Abdul Malek (Member, 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, representing Labour), 
Kiron Sankar Roy and Satya Babu (Satya Ranjan Bakshi). 
We arrived at a tentative agreement, a copy of which is 
enclosed herewith for your consideration 
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“T still feel that if with your help, advice and gui- 
dance, the two organisations can arrive at a final agree- 
ment on the lines of the tentative agreement, we shall 
solve Bengal’s problems and, at the same time, Assam’s. 
It may also have a healthy reaction on the rest of India.” 


Gandhiji’s reply, dated 8th June, 1947, was as follows (ibid, 
p. 188): 


“T have gone through your draft. I have now dis- 
cussed the scheme roughly with Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
Patel. Both of them are dead against the proposal and 
they are of opinion that it is merely a trick for dividing 
Hindus and Scheduled Caste leaders. With them it is 
not merely a suspicion but almost a conviction, They 
feel also that money is being lavishly expended in order 
to secure Scheduled Caste votes. If such is the case you 
should give up the struggle at least at present. For the 
unity purchased by corrupt practices would be worse 
than a frank partition...... 


“You should give up the struggle for unity of Bengal 
and cease to disturb the atmosphere that has been 
created for the partition of Bengal.” 


It is tq be noted that the above letter of Gandhiji to Sarat 
Bose mentioned that Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel were of 
opinion that Bengal’s agitation against the partition was being 
maintained by bribery and corrupt practices and that Gandhiji 
considered Sarat Bose as nothing better than a disturbing ele- 
ment. The allegation of Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel was 
repeated by Gandhiji in his Prayer meeting, This attitude of 
Gandhiji brought forth angry and vehement protests from 
Sarat Bose as well as from Shaheed Suhrawardy. 


Sarat Bose wrote: 


ieages Even after the raging and tearing campaign 
that has been carried on in favour of partition, I have 
not the slightest doubt that if a referendum were taken, 
the Hindus of Bengal by a large majority would vote 
against partition. The voice of Bengal has been stifled 
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for the moment, but have every hope that it will assert 
itself.” ees : 
Shaheeu Suhrawardy’s letter was in stronger terms: 


“J am sorry that by this statement of yours the. 
issues have also been confused. Newspapers have been 
only too glad to jump on the statement that the United 
Bengal Plan is dishonest. I do not expect...... that this 
letter will have the slightest effect upon you but I con- 
sider it my duty to convey to you my reactions in view 
of the irreparable-pardon me, Mr. Gandhi, for using this. 
expression—mischief that your statement might cause. 
Not being able to specify whom you mean, you have 

-slandered all persons who believed in’ a United 
Bengal.” 


- About this time Gandhiji made an astounding offer to. 
Suhrawardy (Vol. II, p. 183, Last Phase by Pyarelal): 


“IT recognise the seriousness of the position in Bengal. 
in the matter of partition. If you are absolutely sincere: 
in your professions and would disabuse me of all the- 
suspicion against you and if you would always retain 
Bengal for the Bengalees—Hindus and Mussalmans—in-- 
fact by non-violent means, I am quite willing to act as 
your honorary private secretary and live under your roof,. 
till the Hindus and the Muslims begin to live as brothers 
that they are.” . } 


Suhrawardy exclaimed: ‘“ What a mad offer! I shall have- 
to think ten times before I can fathom its implications.” 


Suhrawardy need not have been astonished. Gandhiji’s: 
offer was nothing but the old kite in new disguise. 


'. It may seem strange to many that while Sarat Bose and’ 
the Bengalee Muslim leaders were trying to sink their commu- 
nal differences by mutual agreement, Gandhiji was not only not! 
lending a helping hand towards them but, on the other hand, was. 
thwarting their efforts by saying that ‘unity purchased by cér- 
rupt practices would be worse than a frank partition.’ Gandhiji’s: 
letter to Sarat Bose made it clear that if certain contigencies 
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arose, then not only Nehru and Patel but Gandhiji as well would 
not shrink from throwing Eastern Bengal to the wolves. Nehru Ss 
callous feelings towards Eastern Bengal have been described 
by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia in his book ‘ Guilty Men of India’s 
Partition’ at p. 17: 


“T may be permitted to refer to a private conyer- 
sation with Mr. Nehru in Noakhali around the end of 
1946, to which I had more or less .been forced by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Nehru spoke of the water, slime, 
bush and tree he found everywhere in East Bengal. He 
said that that was not India he or I knew and wanted 
with some vehemerice to cut East Bengal away from the 
main land of India. That was an extraordinary observ- 
ation. The man was obviously speaking under an emo- 
tional strain. He had set his heart on something ? 


The reasons behind the peculiar attitude on the part of 
non-Bengalee Congress Leaders are not far to seek. The pillars 
of the Congress were the capitalists of Rajasthan and Western 
India. It is these people who had the greatest voice in shaping 
the policy of the Congress and their interest always reigned, 
supreme in the Congress. These capitalists owned rich iron 
and coal-fields in the Western belt of Bengal and in the Chota- 
nagpur area of Bihar. The control of these regions and of the 
port of Calcutta was essential in their interest. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the Congress Leaders, who were their spokes- 
men, were determined that if the worst were to happen and if 
the partition of India was ultimately decided on, then Bengal 
was to be partitioned in such a way that the Calcutta Port and 
the Western belt of Bengal must fall within the territories of 
the Union of India. The organic unity of the Eastern and the 
Western Bengal was of no concern to the Congress leaders nor 
did they care about the sentiments of the Bengalees or the 
question as to how the common people of Bengal would be 
politically and economically affected, by the partition of Bengal. 
Fortunately for them.and unfortunately for Bengal, the Western 
belt of Bengal was a Hirdu-majority area. The shrewd non- 
Bengalee capitalists of the Congress now manoeuvred to take 
full advantage of this position. They contrived to create a 
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panic and public feeling among the Bengalee Hindus, particularly 
of Western Bengal, that their only salvation lay in the constitu- 
tion of the Hindu-majority areas of West Bengal into a separate 
province. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and his Hindu 
Mahasabha fell into their trap. As early as the 19th March, 
1947; in a statement to the Press (p. 183, Vol. II, Last Phase by 
Pyarelal) he demanded division of Bengal even in an undivided 
India. By the deplorable action of Dr. Shyama Prasad and of 
those who thought alike him, the life-work of the great fighters 
like Surendra !} ith Banerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose, Aswini 
Kumar Datta, Krishna Kumar Mitra and others who fought a 
mighty battle against Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal in 1905, 
was undone. It was a tragedy that these misguided people could 
not foresee the fate of the Hindu minority in East Bengal. 


The agony of the spirit of Eastern Bengal caused by the 
part played by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and his follow- 
ers was described in a letter to Gandhiji by one of the old fight- 
ers of Lord Curzon’s days, namely, Sri Akhil Chandra Datta 
(Pyarelal’s Last Phase, p. 178, Vol. II): 


“A movement has been set on foot for partition of 
Bengal and thus ‘secure a home-land for the Hindus.’ 
‘This appears to be the result of a defeatist mentality. 
In fact, this movement seems to me be a communal one. 
Communalism must no doubt be fought, but not by a 
counter-communal movement for a Home-land for the 
Hindus. This movement is practically a concession to 
the principle on which the demand for Pakistan is 
based. This will not be a solution of the communal 
problem but will aggravate and perpetuate it. It ignores 
the fundamental position that communalism is a passing 
phase and is bound at no distant date to be replaced by 
political division on economic grounds............ Partition 
will inevitably lead a section of well-to-do Hindus to 
migrate to West Bengal, leaving the poorer caste Hindus 
and scheduled-caste Hindus (who are mostly poor) to 
Save their life, property and honour by conversion to 
Islam. Partition will be a wrong step politically, econo- 
mically, socially, linguistically and culturally 
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“It was my lot in the prime of life to fight against 
the partition of Bengal, proposed by Lord Curzon. By an 
irony of fate, I have to fight now in the evening of my 
life against partition sponsored by my own people......” 


Appendix B 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE PARTITION OF THE PUNJAS 


Though the Punjab is a Muslim-majority Province, gene- 
rally speaking ,communal relationship between the Muslims 
the Sikhs and the Hindus had run a normal course there. 
From 1920, when the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms were inau- 
gurated, till 1942 when Sir Sikander Hayat Khan was the Chief 
Minister of Punjab, the Muslim League had no effective voice 
either with the public or with the Government. The generai 
consensus of opinion among the Muslims in the Punjab was 
that a United Punjab under a Government representing Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs was the right solution for all political prob- 
lems of the Punjab. 


Let us begin with the political history of the Punjab. from 
1935 onwards. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was a powerful figure in 
Punjab politics in those days. After retiring from the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, he returned to Punjab politics and began to 
consolidate his Unionist Party, consisting of Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs, with Muslims as its major partner. This was quite 2 
proper arrangement because Punjab was a Muslim-majority 
‘province. His object in creating the Unionist Party was to 
create an atmosphere of cormmunal harmony in Punjab. He 
was. not much enamoured of the Muslim League and when 
Jinnah reqyested him to preside over the Muslim. League Ses- 
sion of 1935, he declined. Neither did he like intrusion of 
Jinnah in Punjab politics. He used to say that Punjab politics 
was for the Punjabees alone. Fazl-i-Hussain had a very able 
lieutenant in the person of Sikander Hayat Khan. In a letter 
to the latter, Fazl-i-Hussain said—I have also asked Ahmad 
Yar (Daulatana’s father) to strongly press on him (Jinnah) the 
advisibility of keeping his finger out of the Punjab pie (Pakistan 
by Khalid Bin Sayeed, p. 122). 


In the 1937 Punjab elections, the Unionist Party captured 
the majority of seats. As by this time Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was 
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dead, the new leader of the Party Sir Sikander Hayat Khar 
became the Premier of the Province. He gave to the Hindus 
and the Sikhs their due share in the Ministry. He continued to 
be the Premier till his sudden death in 1942. So long as Si 
Sikander lived he did not allow the communal dragon to raise 
its head in Punjab. Jinnah or the Muslim League could not 
make much headway there in their communal and separatist 
activities. He did not like the Two-nation theory of Jinnah 
nor did he encouarge the' establishment of a separate Sovereign 
State for the Muslims. He advocated the idea of a Federal 
Constitution for India with autonomy for the provinces so that 
each province might grow in its own peculiar lines without 
interference from the Centre. He said that thereby the Muslim 
majority of Punjab and Bengal would secure a controlling voice 
in their respective provincial administrations and the fear of 
Hindu domination from the Centre would be minimised. He 
explained his ideas in this respect in his speech in the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly on ilth March, 1941: 


““My hon’ble friends have asked me to state my 
position regarding the future destiny of India. I will do 
so with pleasure but in my individual capacity...... As I 
have repeatedly declared, it is my fixed conviction that 
the future destiny of India lies in accepting a position of 
freedom within the British Commonwealth...... 


“As for the principles on which the new constitu- 
tion should be based, there again my views are well- 
known. Under my scheme every unit will enjoy complete 
autonomy in its internal affairs...... The Muslims fear that 
if the provinces are not free and autonomous there will 
‘always be a danger of undue and unwarranted interference 
from the Centre, which will be dominated by the Hindus 
a Sind These doubts and misgivings may be unfounded...... 
but the fact remains that the suspicion and mistrust 
does exist and I do not see how it is to be removed ex- 
‘cept by some such device as I have suggested. 


“Once the idea of domination and interference is 
abandoned the problem becomes quite simple. Then the 
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Muslims would not be justified in asking for a complete 
severance from the rest of India...... If they still persist, 
then I think they would be worthy of being sent to a 
lunatic asylum......” 


His statesmanlike approach to the communal question and 
his desire to do justice to all communities of Punjab kept the 
province singularly free from all communal troubles. He used 
to say that though the Muslims were in a majority in Punjab 
yet it belonged equally to the Hindus and the Sikhs. In the 
same speech he said: 


“Let us show to the rest of India that we in the 
Punjab stand united and will not brook any interference 
‘from whatever quarter it may be attempted. Then and 
then willl we be able to tell meddling busy-bodies from 
outside: ‘Hands off the Punjab.’” 


This was his thrust to Jinnah who tried to penetrate into 
and influence the Muslim politics in Punjab. Sir Sikander’s 
intense desire to keep Punjab free from the evils of communa- 
lism was shown from the following words in his said speech— 


“So far as we in the Punjab are concerned, let me 
assure you that we will not countenance or accept any 
proposal which does not secure freedom for all. We doa 
not desire that the Muslims should domineer here, just 

as we do not want the Hindus to domineer where the 
Muslims are in minority. Nor would we allow anybody 
or section to thwart us because the Muslims happen to 
be in a majority in this province 


“If Pakistan means unalloyed Muslim Raj in the 
Punjab then I will have nothing to do with it. I have 
said so before and I repeat it once again here, on the floor 
of this House. If you want real freedom for Punjab, that 
is to say a Punjab in which every community will have 
its due shares in the economic and administrative fields 
as partners in a common concern, then that Punjab will 
not be Pakistan, but just Punjab, land of five rivers: 
Punjab is Punjab and will always remain Punjab what- 
ever anybody might say. This then, briefly is the poli- 
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tical future I visualise for my province and for my 
country under any new constitution.” 


The noble words uttered by Sir Sikander Hayat Khan in 
the aforesaid paragraphs deserve to be written in letters of 
gold in the annals of Indian history. No more sagacious words 
ever fell from the lips of any other Statesman. By his words 
and actions he showed the true path to the Muslims, Hindus 
and the Sikhs. If the policy laid down by him had been follow- 
ed, unity of India would not have been disturbed. 


With the death of Sir Sikander Hayat Khan in 1942, the 
serene atmosphere of Punjab was completely changed. The field 
was now open to Jinnah to inject the communal poison in the 
body-pclitics of Punjab, According to him, Punjab was the 
key-stone of the edifice of Pakistan he was dreaming to build. 
Unless Punjab was wedded to the ‘ idea’ of ‘ Pakistan,’ Jinnah’s 
Pakistan could not be born. 


Battles first begin in the minds of men before they take 
place actually. For a war, it is necessary to make a preparation 
for war-mentality. During 1945-47, Jinnah devoted himself to 
create war conditions in Punjab. He now began his all-out 
effort to destroy the Unionist Party and to bring all the Punjabee 
Mussalmans under the banner of the Muslim League and to 
imbue them with the ‘ Pakistan’ idea. It may be pertinent td 
observe here that the name ‘ Pakistan’ came to Jinnah as a gift 
from the Hindu, the British and the Sikh Press in a curioug 
way. As to how the word ‘ Pakistan’ came to be used, Jinnah 
said as follows: 


“You know perfectly well that Pakistan is a word 
which is really foisted upon us and fathered on us by 
some section of the Hindu Press and also by the British 
Press. Now our resolution was known for a long time 
as the Lahore resolution. But how long are we to have 
this long phrase? Now I say to my Hindu and British 
friends: We thank you for giving us one word. (Paki- 
stan by Khalid Bin Sayeed, p. 126.)” 
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Sir Sikander Hayat Khan said: 


“The word ‘ Pakistan’ was not used at the League 
meeting and this term was not ap;lied to the League 
resolution by anybody until the Hindu Press had a brain- 
wave and dubbed it Pakistan. They have sown the 
wind and must now reap the whirlwind Gpeech in Punjab 
Leg, on 11.3.41).” 

Sir Sikander visualised the mischief that this word ‘ Paki- 
stan’ was capable of doing and admonished the Hindu and 
Sikh Press as follows (Speech in Punjab Leg. on 11.3.41): 


“The ignorant masses have now adopted the slogan 
provided by the short-sighted bigotry of the Hindu and 
Sikh Press. If I may venture a word of protest and ad- 
vice, I consider it a fatal mistake on the part of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs to raise this hare. They probably 
wanted to create an atmosphere among the Hindu and 
Sikh masses against the resolution. That was their 
object...... but they have overlooked the fact that the 
word ‘Pakistan’ might have an appeal—a strong appeal 
—for the Muslim masses. It is a catching phrase and it 
has caught popular imagination and has thus made 
confusion worse confounded...... The result is that 
political adventurers have been provided with vast 
opportunities of exploiting the ignorant, each according 
to his own inclination and convenience.” 


It may be mentioned here in the passing that the idea of 
Pakistan was first conceived in 1933 in the brain of a young 
Muslim student, Chaudhury Rahamat Ali, in London. At that 
time he was only thinking of Muslims of North-West India. 
The initial letters of Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind etc. 
supplied the name of Pakistan. At the time when the idea was 
conceived and the name was first coined, even the Muslims. 
took him to be a crank, and it is an irony of fate that the 
name was revived by the folly of the Hindu and Sikh Press at a 
very crucial period of communal conflicts. 


Facts turned out as Sir Sikander feared. The name * Paki- 


stan’ gave a new impetus to separation. This name and the 
idea behind it gave the Muslim classes and masses something 
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to be proud of—to make and have a sovereign land of their 
own. The new idea raised the Muslim League to a higher pedes- 
tal in the emotions of the Muslims. From a mere political 
party the League was converted into a vehicle of a religio-poli- 
tical movement enshrining the suppressed hopes and urges of 
the Muslims. It-was given out that any Muslim who opposed 
the Muslim League was an enemy of Islam. Muslims had been 
rulers of India and they again dreamt of a land where they 
would have supreme power. Jinnah gradually became the sym- 
bol of Muslim regeneration. 


Educated Muslims wanted political power and a share in 
the government of the country. Not much propaganda was 
necessary for them. They were Pakistanis from the very be- 
ginning. But the masses also, thanks to the unscrupulous me- 
thods of Jinnah’s propaganda became more ardent about Paki- 
stan as their religious emotions and sentiments were appealed 
to. They were made to believe that they would be better 
Mussalmans after a Muslim State was established as they would . 
be free fr@ém the influence of idolatrous Hindu customs and 
traditions. They were assured that an Islamic form of govern- 
ment based on the laws of the Quran and Shariat would be 
established in their Pakistan. Services of Pirs, Ulamas and 
Maulanas were requisitioned. Jinnah who had already been 
raised to the high pedestal of a Quaid-i-Azam discarded his 
Western dress and appeared in public meetings in sherwani 
and encouraged his followers to do so. He knew that the ulti- 
mate focus of loyalty of an overwhelming majority of the rural 
masses was Islam and therefore Islam with its symbols and 
slogans figured very prominently in all his speeches before the 
Muslim masses. The Muslim student community particularly 
those from Aligarh University, were not slow to react. Jinnah 
formed the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation. The 
students belonging to this Federation were very active in 
Punjab. They penetrated into the remote corners of 
Punjab villages to do propaganda work among the Muslim 
masses. Muslims were now ready for the battle of Pakistan in 
Punjab. Gradually, the happy days of Sir Sikander’s rule were 
forgotten and the League Muslims of Punjab now clamoured 
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for undiluted Muslim rule for Punjab and a new class of leaders 
arose among the Muslims who throve on communai hatred. 
This unhappy tendency got further impetus when Lord Wavell 
bowed to the ‘ intransigence’ of Jinnah at the Simla Conference 
of June, 1945. In that Conference Lord Wavell’s conduct made. 
it abundantly clear to the Muslims that it was Jinnah and Jinnah 
alone who would be recognised as the leader of the Muslims in 
India. The result was that in Punjab, the Unionist Khizi 
Hayat’s position was undermined and the Muslim League be- 
came invincible. In the general elections of 1946, the League 
captured the majority of Muslim seats, but as it was not in abso 
lute majority in the Legislature, it could not form a League 
Ministry. It was Khizir Hayat Khanof the UnionistParty who 
formed a Coalition ministry of Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus. 
Having failed to form a ministry, the Muslim League became 
very sore and concentrated its energies towards over- 
throwing the Coalition ministry of Khizir Hayat Khan. 
As its battle tactics, the League adopted the Gandhian 
methods of non-co-operation and _ civil disobedience. 
At first, agitation proceeded on the familiar lines of defence of 
orders prohibiting meetings and processions; crowds, including 
women and students, making demonstrations before all Gov- 
ernment offices and Government institutions and hoisting League 
flags on them. But soon after the League’s Direct Action Reso- 
lution, the agitation took a sinister form: Muslim League Na- 
tional Guards were organised and they were provided with hel- 
mets purchased from military disposals and were taught mili- 
tary drill; Muslim women were called upon to learn first aid; 
parades of Muslim National Guards in military formation began 
to be very much in evidence in the streets of Lahore, Khizir 
Hayat Government became alarmed at these developments and 
declared Muslim National Guards as an unlawful organisation. 
Next day, Liaquat Ali Khan, the General Secretary of the Mus- 
lim League, declared that the Muslim‘ National Guards were an 
integral part of the Muslim League and an attack on them was 
an attack on the League. Thereafter, the League so much in- 
tensified its illegal activities that the Government had to calt 
the aid of the military and to make numerous arrests including 
some of the top League leaders. This was, however, a very 
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uncomfortable position for Khizir Hayat Khan and he ordered 
the release of the League leaders. Hindu and Sikh supporters 
of the Minstry did not like this step and the position of Khizir 
Hayat Khan became further weakened and he resigned on the 
2nd March, 1947. Thereafter, Sir Evan Jenkins, the Governor 
of Punjab, summoned the Leader of the Muslim League Party, 
the Khan of Mamdot, to form the ministry. But as he could 
not muster the requisite majority for the formation of a minis- 
try, the Governor applied section 93 of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and personally assumed the responsibility of 
Government. It must be regretfully admitted that the Sikh 
and Hindu leaders of Punjab did not show sufficient guts at this 
juncture. Instead of- giving their unstinted support to Khizir 
Hayat Khan and courageously facing the battle, they began to 
fee] that their safety lay in a separate homeland for them. Cow- 
ardice and defeatism seized them. It was a confession on their 
part that they, who constituted 45 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, could not hold their own in the struggle for political 
power and they would be content to withdraw to a safe corner 
specially reserved for them. 


Assumption of the Government by the Governor did not 
improve matters. There were murder and arson everywhere on 
a large scale. Deterioration of the law and order position was. 
due to the fact that the British officers had no longer their. 
heart in their jobs and were indifferent to the sufferings of the 
people. By the mid-day of the 19th March, 1947, accordng to a 
statement by Mr. Macdonald, the Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, the campaign launched by the Muslim League 
had cost in casualities 2049 Hindus and Sikhs killed and 11030 
seriously wounded (Pyarelal p. 11, Vol. II). This was the condi- 
tion Sir Sikander Hayat Khan’s Punjab was reduced to by Quaid- 
i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah. Pandit Nehru visited some of 
the riot-affzcted areas and his remarks were as follows: 


“TIT have seen ghastly sights and I have heard of 
behavious by human beings which would degrade brutes. 
fees If politics are to be conducted in this way, then 
they cease to be politics and become some kind of jungle 
wartare...... i 
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Appalled by the communal warfare of Punjab, the Con- 
gress Working Committee passed the following resolution on 
the 8th March, 1947: 


“During the past seven months India has witnessed 
many horrors and tragedies which have been enacted in 
the attempt to gain political ends by brutal violence, 
murder and coercion...... 


“The tragic events have demonstrated that there 
can be no settlement of the problem in the Punjab by 
violence and coercion, and that no arrangement based on 
coercion can last. Therefore, it is necessary to find a 
way out which involves the least amount of compulsion. - 
This would necessitate a division of the Punjab into two 
provinces, so that the predominantly Muslim part may be 
separated from the predominantly non-Muslim part.” 


It is interesting to enquire as to how the ideas of dividing 
Punjab and Bengal got its root in the Congress camp. Liaquat 
Ali’s budget proposals gave a fright to the Congress financiers. 
Their chief spokesman in the Congress Working Committee was 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. He was also the organizer and con- 
troller of the party-machine. He came to the conclusion that 
in order to create a strong India, its Government must be made 
monolithic and fully Congressite. He felt that it was impos-. 
‘sible to work with the Muslim League in Coalition and nor was 
it desirable to give the League an opportunity to form the main. 
‘Opposition in Indian body-politics because it would then thwart . 
all Congress plans and Congress legislations besides encourag- 
ing communal hatred. He was now determined to get rid of 
the Muslim League once and for all. The Working Committee 
Resolution of the 8th March suggesting division of the Punjab 
and Bengal was the outcome of these thoughts of Sardar Patel. 
He was the main architect of the said resolution. Gandhiji was 
not at all consulted about this all-important resolution which 
wanted to change the geography of the land. At that time 
Gandhiji was in Bihar and wrote to both Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Pate] to explain the Resolution. Sardar Patel’s reply 
was: 
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“Tt has been difficult to explain to you the resolution 
about Punjab. It was adopted after deepest deliberation. 
Nothing has been done in a hurry or without full thought. 
That you had expressed your views against it, we learn- 
ed only from the papers...... 


Pandit Nehru’s reply was as follows: 


“ About our proposal to divide Punjab, this flows 
naturally from our previous decisions. These were nega- 
tive previously, but now the time for a decision has 
Come..: i: I feel convinced, and so did most of the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee that we must press for 
this immediate division so that reality might be brought 
into the picture. Indeed, this is the only answer to 
partition demanded by Jinnah! ” : 


Undivided Punjab had a total population of 28 millions at 
the time,—16 millions Muslims, 7.5 millions Hindus and 4.5 
millions of Sikhs. Though the Sikhs were in a minority, they 
were a very important section of the people. They were spread 
all over the Punjab. There were big farmers among them who 
owned and tilled the land. The great system of canals spreading 
out from the five rivers forming a great irrigation net-work 
‘were built by them. Most of these canals were in West Punjab 
irrigated from rivers whose sources were in East Punjab. Several 
important Sikh shrines also lay in Western Punjab. In these 
circumstances, it was clear that if division of the Punjab was 
effected, no matter where the boundary line was drawn, the 
entire Sikh community was bound to suffer. But unfortunately 
there were no wise leaders among the Sikhs. Without wise 
leadership the Sikhs could not realise the dangers of the impend- 
ing partition. When ultimately it was decided that the Punjab 
would be divided, a distinguished British lawyer, Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe (late Lord Radcliffe) was appointed to do the job 
with the assistance of some Indian Judges. 


When Sir Cyril faced his task, he found that the great 
irrigation system of the Punjab, built largely by Sikh money, 
which had turned a desert into a granary of whole India, would 
be very adversely affected by the Partition. The main channels 
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of the rivers which supplied the water were all in the East and 
these were therefore bound to come under India whereas most 
of the canals and the irrigated lands were in the West and these 
would naturally fall in Pakistan. This peculiar situation was 
fraught with great danger. Faced with this situation, Sir Cyril 
conveyed, in all good will and sincerity, a suggestion to Jinnah 
and Nehru that wherever the line of demarcation between the 
two Punjabs may lie, the entire irrigation system should be 
kept under joint control. Both the leaders were furious at the 
suggestion. After this rebuff, Sir Cyril kept himself confined 
to his alloted task. It is a tragedy that the Indian leaders, both 
Hindu and Moslem, refused to see red signal to which Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe drew their attention (The Last Days of the 
British Raj by L. Mosley, pp. 198-99). | 


The Boundary. Commission over which Sir Cyril, Radcliff 
presided was given the following instruction: 


“The Boundary Commission is instructed to demar- 
cate the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the 
basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of 
Muslims and non-Muslims. In doing so it will take into 
account other factors.” 


But how was the phrase ‘ other factors’ to be interpreted? 
In this connection, a letter from Sir Evan Jenkins, the Governor 
of Punjab, to Lord Mountbatten giving a report of the conversa- 
tion which the former had had with a noted Sikh leader, Giani 
Kartar Singh, throws important light on the hopes and aspirations 
of the Sikhs from the Radcliffe Award: 


“ Giani then said that they had not viewed partition 
as being based on the population alone. The Sikhs were 
entitled to their own land just as much as the Hindus or 
the Muslims. They must have their shrine at Nankana 
Sahib, at least one canal system, and finally arrangements, 
must be made so as to bring at least three-quarters of 
the Sikh population from West to East Punjab. Property 
must be taken into account as well as population in the 
exchange, as the Sikhs on the whole were better off 
than the Muslims. Giani said that unless it was recog- 
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nised by His Majesty’s Government the Viceroy and the 
party leaders that the fate of the Sikhs was a vital issue, 
there would be trouble...... they would be obliged to fight 
” (Last Days of British Raj, by L. Mosley, p. 206). 


eee ee 


When ultimately the Radcliffe Award was made public on, 
the 17th August, it was found that he had cut a line of demar- 
‘cation in such a way that most of the canal systems, which the 
Sikhs had financed and built, their fertile wheatlands and their 
reat shrine at Nankana Sahib had gone to Pakistan. 


With the publication of the Radcliffe Award, began the 
Sikh-Muslim battle. It is futile to speculate on the point as td 
who fired the first shot. The Sikhs saw that the Boundary 
Award was worse even than what they had feared. Their lands, 
their canals, their homes in the rich and fertile West fell within 
the boundary of Pakistan. They became mad with rage. The 
Muslims, on the other hand, with their eyes gleefully cast upon 
the rich Sikh farm lands were determined to drive out not only 
the Sikhs but the Hindus as well. British officers who were in 
charge of their districts had no longer their heart in their work 
and were not interested in the maintenance of law and order. 
‘Over and above, they were all terribly anti-Congress and pro- 
Muslim. At the height of Punjab disorders, on September 5, 
1947, Sir Francis. Mudie, the then Governor of West Punjab, 
wrote to Jinnah: “I am telling everyone that I don’t care how 
the Sikhs get across the border; the great thing is to get rid of 
them as soon as possible. There is still sign of three lakh 
Sikhs in Lyallpur moving, but in the end they too will have to 
go” (Stern Reckoning by G. D. Khosla). 


Maulana Azad foresaw the dangers of the proposed parti- 
tion and gave his warnings but they were ignored. Maulana 
Azad writes (India Wins Freedom, p. 190): 


“I also asked Lord Mountbatten to take into consi- 
deration the likely consequences of partition of the 
country. Even without partition of the country, there had 
been riots in Calcutta, Noakhali, Bihar, Bombay 
and the Punjab. Hindus attacked Muslims and 
Muslims had attacked Hindus. If the country was divid- 
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ed in such an atmosphere, there would be rivers of blood 
flowing in different parts of the country a:.j the British 
‘vould be responsible for the carnage. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation Lord Mountbatten 
replied, ‘ At least on this question I shall give you com- 
plete assurance. I shall see to it that there is no blood- 
shed and riot. I am a soldier and not a civilian. Oncé 
partition is accepted on principle, I shall issue orders to 
see that there are no communal disturbances anywhere 
in the country. If there should be the slightest agitation, 
I shall adopt the sternest measures to nip the trouble 
in the bud. I shall not use even the armed police. I 
will order the Army and, the Air Force to act and I will 
use tanks and aeroplanes to suppress anybody who wants 
to create trouble. 


“The whole world knows what was the sequel to- 
Lord Mountbatten’s brave declaration. When partition 
actually took place, rivers of blood flowed in large parts 
of the country. Innocent men, women aad children were 
massacred. The Indian Army was divided and nothing 
effective was done to stop the murder of innocent Hindus 
and Muslims.’ 


On the 17th August, the day on which the Radcliffe Award 
was made public, Gandhiji received the following wire at 
Calcutta: 


“Since Monday, a terrible massacre of the Hindus 
has been in progress in Lahore City, surpassing Rawal- 
pindi. Hundreds of dead are lying strewn on the roads. 
Anarkali bazar and other business quarters have been 
burnt down. The greater part ofthe city is in flames. 
Water-supply in Hindu residential quarters has been cut 
off. The trapped Hindus, who tried to escape, were shot 
down by the military and police...... Do something imme- 
diately. Your presence in Lahore is necessary.” 


(Mahatma Gandhi, Last Phase, Vol. 2, p. 383). 


Gandhiji forwarded this telegram to Sardar Patel aSking him 
for full information. His remarks were that these were terrible 
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informations, if true. But worse was to follow... A massacre on 
unprecedented scale took place at a Other districts 
also did not escape murders and destruction property. The 
holocaust of Western Pakistan had its repercussions in East 
Punjab. The streams of fleeing refugees with their tales of woe 
and suffering made a dreadful impression on the people. The 
spirit of revenge was in the air, and there ensued a wholesale 
attack on the Muslims. “ Communal frenzy gripped the people 
on-both sides of the border taking a heavy toll of lives’ and 
creating an exodus of population between the two Dominions, 
the like of which has never been known in history.” Trouble 
broke out in Delhi when the refugees from’ West Pakistan 
began to pour in Delhi with tales of their manifold miseries, the 
tales of murder, arson and rape. What happened in Western © 
Punjab were now repeated in Delhi and neighbouring districts. 
Women, children and aged were not spared, proving that only 
a thin line divides the man from the beast. Trains were arriv- - 
ing in Lahore station packed with passengers, all of them dead, 
with massages scribbled on the sides of the carriages reading: 

“A present from India.” - So, of course, the Muslims sent back 
train loads of butchered Sikhs and Hindus with the message: 

“A present from Pakistan.” ‘In a land which, under Gandhi, 
had adopted as a national religion the cult of Ahimsa and non- 
violence, there took place murder, arson looting, burning and 
raping such as the world has not seen since the days of Chengiz 
Khan!’ (L. Mosley, p. 243). 


_ Altogether in both the Punjabs, the number cf dead were 
600,000, 140,00,000 driven from their homes and 100,000 
girls kidnapped or abducted. This was the pre paid for the 
division of Punjab. 





Appendix C 
NETAJI SUBHAS BOSE 


A book on tI x “ India’s Quest for Freedom” is incomplete 
without any reference to Netaji Subhas Bose. But as this book 
has concentrated on the activities of Jinnah and Gandhi, it has 
dealt with Netaji’s activities rather scantily. Netaji’s life is so 
eventful that it requires a separate book. Netaji was a born 
rebel, he rebelled not only against British Imperialism but also 
_ against Gandhian authoritarianism and Gandhian obscurantism. 

He paid full penalty for his rebellious attitude. British Imperia- 
lism put him in jail and Gandhian autocracy expelled him 
from the Congress. : 

Subhas entered the Indian Civil Service after passing the 
competitive examination in England in 1920. But, in response 
to an inner call, he resigned the Service in May, 1921, and rush- 
ed to India to place himself at Gandhiji’s service, He saw 
Gandhiji on the very day he reached Bombay. He was, how- 
ever, very much “ depressed and disappointed” (to use Subhas’s 
own words) by his interview with Gandhiji as he found that 
there was no ideological common ground between them. He 

‘then went straight to Calcutta to meet Deshbandhu C. R. Das. 
A conversation with Deshbandhu stilled his restless heart—‘ I 
felt that I had found a leader and I meant to follow him.” 

When at the Gaya Congress of 1922, C. R. Das quarrelled 
with Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajagopalachari, Rajendra Prasad and 
others who ‘were orthodox followers of Gandhiji, and resigned 
from the Congress Presidentship, Subhas followed his leader. 
Later on, when C. R. Das fornied the Swarajya Party to follow 
the Parliamentary programme against Gandhiji’e wishes, Subhas 
gave valuable support to him. Subhas was to C. R. Das what 
Vallabhbhai Patel was to Gandhiji, In every vhase of C, R. 
Das’s activities Subhas was his trusty Lieutenant, When C. R. 
Das became the Mayor of Calcutta, Subhas became its Chief 
Executive Officer. While he was acting as such, he + as arrest- 
ed in October, 1924, under Regulation III of 1818 and kept in 
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detention in Burma jail. C. R. Das and Subhas were not des- 
tined to meet each other again as C. R. Das died only after a 
few months in June, 1925, C. R. Das was in indifferent health 
at the time. There is no doubt that snatching away of Subhas 
from his side was a cruel blow to Deshbandhu C. R. Das and 
hastened his death. Subhas mourned the death of C. R. Das 
in the following words: 


“TI gave him my heart’s deep adhesion and reverent 
love not so much because I happened to be his follower 
in the arena of politics, as because I happened to know 
hint: ise in his private life...... Once we lived together 
in jail for eight months; for two months in the same 
cell. for six months in adjacent ones. I took refuge 
under his feet because I came to know him thus...... § 


Subhas was released from his detention in Burma jail in 
1927, and nearabout the same time Jawaharlal Nehru returned 
from a Russian trip full of advanced socialistic ideas. They 
joined hands together and ‘formed a Leftist group within the 
Congress under the name “Independence League.” Subhas- 
Jawahar leadership caught the imagination of the youth of the 
country and they flocked under its banner. ‘The formation of 
the Independence League... with Jawaharlal Nehru was .his 
(Subhas’s) first challenge to Gandhiji’ (The Springing Tiger by : 
Hugh Toye, p. 44). The Independence League rapidly became 
a powerful force to reckon with and the old Gandhian Guards 
of the Congress took fright that the Congress might perhaps 
be converted into a Leftist body, if care be not taken to des- 
troy the Independence League at its birth. By this time, the 
Congress had already been brought under the influence of the 
capitalists, thanks to Gandhiji and they were determined to 
keep the Congress as their political organ and mouthpiece. 
Subhas made an open anti-Gandhi speech in the All-India 
Youth Conference in Calcutta decrying Gandhian philosophy: 


“.. A feeling and impression that modernism is bad, 
large scale production is an evil, wants should not be 
increased and the standard of living should not be rais- 
edscAs; _that the soul is so important that physical cul- 
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ture and military training can be ignored.” (Springing 
Tiger, p. 44). : 
He further said: 
‘““Mystics would always hold an honoured piace in 
India but it is not their lead we shall have to follow 
if we are to create a New India, at once free, happy 
and great...... we have to live in the present.” (Spring- 
ing Tiger by Hugh Toye, pp. 44-45). 


Gandhiji was at this time living in retirement from active 
politics but he also took a serious note of the new trend 
towards socialism. The Old Guards and the capitalists now 
sought Gandhiji’s help and brought him out of retirement to 
check the formation of a Sod¢ialist.group within ‘the Congress. 
Subhas-Jawahar group representing the Leftists and the Old 
Guards representing the Rightists, measured their strength at 
the annual session of the Congress in 1928. Gandhiji personally 
moved the main resolution of the Congress but it was opposed 
both by Subhas and Jawaharlal. When division was called for 
it was found that Subhas-Jawaharlal amendment secured 45% of 
the votes. The voting showed how strong and influential the 
Left Wing of the Congress had become. 


Gandhiji now began to think about means to weaken the 
Leftist Wing inside the Congress and the best way to arrive 
at the desired end was to break the Jawahar-Subhas combi- 
nation. Gandhiji never forgot the services that Pandit Motilal 
rendered to him in the early days of the Non-co-operation moyve- 
ment and that was a factor which made Gandhiji always lean 
in favour of young Jawaharlal. Gandhiji: now proposed that 
Jawaharlal should be chosen to be the President of the next 
session of the Congress at Lahore in 1929, It must be remem- 
bered that at this time Jawaharlal had played only a minor role 
in the Congress hierarchy as he was a mere General Secretary 
to the All-India Congress Committee. His nomination was, 
therefore, not liked by the leading members of the Working 
Committee, But as Gandhiji stuck to his choice, the others 
did not carry their objection any further. 


Jawaharlal entered into the office of the President of the 
Indian National Congress with a great deal of enthusiasm, ful] 
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of communistic and Marxian ideas. But his socialistic and 
communistic ideas could not bear much fruit “as on the other 
side there was Gandhi with his following of ten members in 
the Working Committee thinking and acting as a Solid block.” 
The President was thus out of tune with the majority of the 
Working Committee. In his predicament Jawaharlal. offered | 
his resignation but he was persuaded, to remain and continue. — 
Gandhiji said about him—‘‘ Who can excel him in the love of 
the country? He is rash and impetuous, some say. This qua- 
lity is an additional qualification at the present moment...... He 
is undoubtedly an extremist, thinking far ahead of his surround- — 
ings but he is humble enough and practical enough not to force 
the pace to the breaking point.” The official historian of the 
Congress said—‘ While ‘he has fought Gandhi sincerely and | 
strenuously, he has made a point of agreeing with his con- 
clusion.” | | | : 

In the circumstances, it is no wonder that Jawaharlal was 
again made President of the Congress for the second time in 
1935 December, when the Congress held its session at Lucknow. 
Thereafter he was given another term as President for the Faiz- 
pur session in December, 1936. He continued in his post till 
1938 when for the Haripura session of the Congress Subhas Bose 
was nominated. Perhaps Gandhiji thought that therebv he would 
- be able to tame Subhas as he had done in the case of Jawahar. 


But from the moment Subhas Bose took office as President, 
he made it clear that he would like to have an effective hand 
in shaping and moulding the policy of the Congress. His oppo- 
sition to the Gandhian philosophy of village-life, bullock-cart 
and hand-spinning was pronounced. In his view, adoption of 
bullock-cart politics and negation of scientific methods of pro- 
duction would only help to perpetuate the conditions of servi- 
tude of the people. In a speech made before the Indian Science 
News Association, Calcutta, on the 21st August, 4938. Subhas 
Bose said that national reconstruction will be possible onlv 
with the aid of science and scientists and that far-reaching 
co-operation between science and politics was absolutely neces- 
sary, if India was to take its place with the advanced countries 
of the world. He proceeded as follows: 
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“The movement for Indian emancipation has reach- 
ed a stage when Swaraj is no longer a dream... we are 
within sight of power... We want first and foremost aid 


“Though I do not rule out cottage industries and 
though I hold that every attempt should be made to pre- 
serve and also revive*cottage industries wherever possible, 
I maintain that economic planning for India should mean 
largely planning for industrialisation of India.” (See p. 51, 
52. Cross-roads). 


This was almost an open defiance of Gandhian philosophy 
and Gandhian politics. 


Along with above speech made before the Sience News 
Congress, we may read the Presidential speech delivered by ~ 
Subhas at the Haripura Congress in February,. 1938: 


“The Congress stands for the political and economic 
rights of the people as a whole. If it succeeds in éxe- 
cuting its programme, the minority communities would 
be benefited a& much as any other section of the Indian 


population. 


“Moreover, if after the capture of political power, 
national reconstruction takes place on socialistic lines— 
as I have no doubt it will—it is the ‘have-nots’ who 
will benefit at the expense of the ‘haves’ and the Indian 
masses have to be classified among the ‘have-nots.’” 
(p. 10, do). 

In the opinion of Subhas Bose, socialism and equitable 
distribution of wealth would be the best panacea for commu- 
nalism. 


He further proceeded— 


“ Agriculture will have to be put on a scientific 
basis with a view to increasing the yield from the land. 
To solve the economic problem, agricultural improve- 
ment will not be enough. A comprehensive scheme of 
industrial development under state-ownership and state- 
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control will be indispensable. Last but not the least, 
the State will have. to adopt a comprehensive scheme for 
gradually socialising. our agricultural and industrial sys- 
tem in the spheres of both production and appropriation.” 


It was courageous, almost audacious, for Subhas Bose -to 
proclaim such pronounced socialistic views in the open session 
of the Congress whose guiding stars were Ultra-Rightists like 
Gandhiji, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Rajagopalachari 
and others who were never overfriendly ‘towards him. Subhas 
was not interested in the capitalists but his heart was with the 
‘have-nots.’ He was fired with the zeal of a crusader to make 
the Congress change its course from capitalism to socialism. 
In these circumstances it was impossible that the Old Guards 
could tolerate him. There was no possibility of ‘taming 
‘Subhas as was done in the case of Jawaharlal as Subhas was, 
built in a different-metal.” It is therefore.no wonder that for 
the next year’s €ongress they were no longer willing to keep 
Subhas in the Gaddi. Of course, the Old Guards have various 
reasons for their decision to change the President but the real 
reason is that Subhas ventured to extricate the Congress from 
the grips of the Gandhian Old Guards, of Gandhian obscuran- 
tism and authoritarianism and from capitalism and to lead it 
towards socialism. Naturally it was impossible for them to 
surrender the lead to Subhas Bose. 


In the old days, the Indian National Congress was a demo- 
cratic body and there was no supreme controlling.authority over 
the Congress and the President of the Congress was selected 
in a democratic manner by the majority of the votes of the 
various Provincial Congress Committees. But since the Con- 
gress came under the authoritarian control of Gandhiji, posi- 
tion changed and it was Gandhiji’s will that alone counted. 
When Subhas Bose’s presidential term. was about to expire, 
Gandhiji’s nomination fell upon Maulana Azad. But as at 
‘that time the country was full of communal wranglings, Maulana 
Sahib did not think it politik to accept the post. Thereupon 
Gandhiji’s choice fell upon Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a very.in- 
rocent gentleman, better known as the official historian of the 
Congress. Subhas Bose was, however, not prepared to obey 
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the dictate of Gandhiji and stood on his democratic right to 
contest the election, and he gave the following reasons for his 
actions: 


| “In discussing the question, all sense of false| modes ty 
/ will have to be}, put aside for the issue is not a personal 
one... People. are yeering round the opinion that, as in 
other free countries, the Presidential election in India 
should be fought on the basis of definite problems and 
programmes so that the contest may help the clarifi- 
cation of issues and give a clear indication of the work- 
ing of the public mind. An election contest in these 
circumstances may not be an undesirable thing. 


“Uptill now I have not received any suggestion or 
advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest. On the contrary I have been nomi- 
nated as a candidate from several provinces without my 
knowledge or. consent and I have been receiving pressing 
requests from Socialists as well as non-Socialists in diff- 
erent parts of the country urging me not to retire. Over 
and above this, there seems to be a general feeling that 
I should be allowed to serve in office for another term. 
It is possible that this impression of mine is not correct 
and that my election is not desired by the majority of 
delegates. But this could be verified only when voting 
takes place on the 29th January and not earlier.” (p, 87, 
Cross-roads), Sere 


On the 28th January, just on the eve of the Presidential 
election which was to take place on the next day, Subhas 
uttered a spirited protest against the actions of the Rightist 
group within the Congress led by Sardar Patel and definitely 
declined to withdraw his candidature (p. 102, Cross-roads): 


“When my name was formally proposed as a candi- 
date from several provinces, it was done without my 
knowledge or consent. Rightly or wrongly, a very large 
body of opinion within the Congress wanted me to be 
elected for another term. It now appears that some 
Important members of the Working Committee, for 
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reasons which it is difficult to comprehend, did not ap- 
prove of the idea. It cannot be doubted that my re-. 
election would have been virtually unanimous if they 
had not. sent a mandate to vote against me. It now ap- 
pears that they would have rather anybody else than 
my humble self. 


“Do they object to me because I would not be a 
tool in their hands or do they object to me because of 
my ideas and principles? 


“It is too much for a group within the Working 
Committee to claim that they will dictate the selection 
of the President every time. If we are to have a proper 
election by the delegates and not nomination by a group 
within the Working Committee, then it is essential that 
the delegates should have a free and unfettered choice. 


“Tf this freedom is not guaranteed to them, then 
constitution of the Congress will cease to be a democratic 
one. It is no use having a democratic constitution 
for the Congress, if the delegates do not have the free- 
dom to think and vote as they like.” (p. 102-104, do.) 


Next day, z.e. on the 29th January, election results were 
announced. Subhas Bose defeated Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya by 
more than 200 votes. Wardha was shocked to hear the news 
and the remark was— The work of twenty years has -been 
undone overnight.’ 


After two days, the great Mahatma, announced his verdict 
in a message which was most un-Gandhian to say the least: 


“Mr. Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory 
over his opponent Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. I must con- 
fess that from the very beginning I was decidedly 
against his re-election for reasons into which I need 
not go...... Nevertheless, I am glad of his victory; and 
Since I was instrumental in inducing Dr, Pattabhi 
not to. withdraw his name as a candidate the defeat is 
more mine than his...... Congress is fast becoming a 
corrupt organization. of bogus members. I have no doubt 
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that many of the delegates who have been elected on 
the strength of the bogus voters would be unseated on 
scrutiny......” | 

“ After all, Subhas Babu is not an enemy of the 
country...” (pp. 105-6, Cross-roads). 


Then he issued a general instruction that those who could 
not keep pace with Subhas Babu’s policy and programme must 
come out of the Congress. “I must remind all Congress-men 
that those, who being Congress-minded remain outside it by 
design, repfesent it most.” 


Election of Subhas Bose as the President of the Congress 
was followed by sensational developments culminating in the 
resignation of twelve out of fifteen members of the Working 
- Committee headed by Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued a characteristic equi- 
‘vocal statement supporting the resigning members without 
formally resigning his membership. Thereafter the party machi- 
nery set to work with full force, and preparations were made 
for a battle royal in the session of the Congress itself. 


Congress session was, in uSual course, held at Tripuri 
in March, 1939. Gandhiji deliberately absented himself from 
the session. He thought that the Rajkot States people’s griev- 
ances were more important than the Congress proceedings under, 
_ Subhas Bose and, therefore, he went to Rajkot instead. At 
Tripuri, the Old Guards of the Congress succeeded in gaining 
their ascendancy. They virtually censured the President and 
imposed humiliating terms on him as regards the formation of 
his Working Committee. As regards the attitude of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the Congress, Subhas Bose in a letter, dated 
17.4.39, to his nephew said as follows:—{p. 113, Cross-roads). 


“ Nobody has done more harm to me personally and 
to our cause in this crisis than Pandit Nehru. If he had 
been with us—we would have had a majority, Even his 
neutrality would have probably given us a ‘majority. But 
he was with the Old Guards at Tripuri. His Open pro- 
paganda against me has done me more harm than the 
activities of the twelve stalwarts, What a pity! ” 
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What Subhas saw at Tripuri and the heartless treatment he 
received there, shook him to his bones and he gave vent to his 
feelings of agony in an article in Modetn Review (April, 1939): 


“Owing to morally sickening atmosphere of Tripuri 
I left that place with such a loathing and disgust for poli- 
tics as I have never felt before during the last nineteen 
years. As I tossed in my bed atJamdoba, by day and by 
night, I began to ask myself again and again what would 
become of our public life when there was so much of 
pettiness and vindictiveness even in the highest circles. 
My thoughts naturally turned towards what was my first 
love in life—the eternal call of the Himalayas. If such 
was the consumma ton of our politics—I asked myselfi— 
why. did I stray from what Aurobindo Ghose would des- 
cribe as ‘the Life Divine.’ Had the time now come for 
me to tear the veil of Maya and go back to the fountain- 
head of all love? I spent days and nights of moral doubt 


and uncertainty. At times the call of the Himalayas be- 
came insistent. I prayed for light in my dark mind. Then 
slowly a new vision dawned on me and I began to recover 
my mental balance—as well as my faith in man and in my 
countrymen. After all, Tripuri was not India.” 


In view of the open hostility shown to him by the orthodox 
followers of Gandhiji ané unhelpful attitude of Gandhiji himself, 
Subhas had no alternative but to resign from the Presidentship 
of the Congress. Wh*n Poet Rabindranath Tagore heard about 
his resignation and the circumstances under which he was com- 
pelled to resign, he sent the following message to Subhas: — 


“The dignity and forbearance which you have shown 
in the midst of a most aggravating situation has won my 
admiration and confidence in your leadership. The same 
perfect decorum has still to be maintained by Bengal for 

_the sake of her own self-respect and thereby to help to turn 
your apparent defeat into a permanent victory.” (p. 173, 
Cross-roads). 


Thereafter Subhas Bose founded his “Forward Block” 
which he hoped would be the rallying centre of the Leftist ele. 
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ments. in the Congress, but his hopes were not realised. The 
Rightist elements in the Congress were all powerful and the 
dissidents were never allowed to raise their head. Subhas Bose 
himself was expelled from the Congress and expulsion order 
was also passed against his elder brother Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose for some alleged acts of indiscipline. 


British Government also did not give Subhas peace or rest. 
Soon after his expulsion from the Congress he was put in jail by 
the Government. From the jail he wrote a remarkable letter 
which deserves to be preserved as his political testament: 
{p. 342, Cross-roads). : 


“No sacrifice is ever futile. It is through suffering 
and sacrifice alone that a,cause can flourish and prosper, 
and in every age and clime the eternal law prevails— the 
blood of the martyr is the seed of the church.’ 


“In this mortal world, everything perishes and will 
perish—but ideas, deeds and dreams do not. One 
individual may die for an idea—but that idea will, after 
-his death, incarnate itself in a thousand lives. That is how 
the wheels of evolution move on and the ideas and dreams 
of one generation are bequeathed to the next. No idea 
has ever fulfilled itself in this world except through an 
ordea] of suffering and sacrifice. 


“To my countrymen I say—Forget not that the 
greatest curse for a man is to remain a slave. Forget not 
that the grossest crime is to compromise with injustice 
and wrong. Remember the eternal law—you must give 
life if you want to get it. And remember that the highest 
virtue is to battle against iniquity, no matter what the 
cost may be.” q 


He was in a critical state of mind while in jail, Aggrieved 
by what he thoug?.t acts of persecution on the part- of Gandhiji 
and the Congress High Command, he opened his heart in Some 
letters written from iail to his elder brother Sarat Chandra Bose, 
The letter, dated 31.10.40 runs as follows: (p. 328, Cross-roads). 
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“The more I think of Congress politics, the more 
convinced I feel that in future we should devote more 
energy and time to fighting the High Command. If power 
goes into the hands of such mean, vindictive and unscru- 
pulous persons when Swaraj is won, what will’ happen to 
the country? If we don’t fight them now, we shall not be 
able to prevent power passing into their hands. Another 
reason why we should fight them now is that they have 
no idea of national reconstruction, Gandhism will land 
Free India in a ditch—if free India is sought to be rebuilt 
on Gandhian non-violent principles, India will then be | 
offering a standing invitation to all predatory powers...” — 


It may be mentioned here-that the schemes of a National 
Planning Commission and a National Research Council were 
conceived in the brain of Subhas Bose in1938-39 and he elabo- 
rated these ideas in his Presidential speech in Haripura Con- 
gress of 1938 and also while he presided over the. Indian Science 
News Association in the same year. He instinctively felt that 
Swaraj was coming and therefore the question of national re- 
construction had become of prime importance. He wanted to 
reconstruct India in a scientific and rational way and not in the © 
Gandhian way. He hoped that he would be able to mould the 
future policy of national reconstruction and therefore he wanted 
the Presidentship of the Congress for a second term. One year 
was too short a term to develop and give shape to his ideas.. 
Gandhians saw in Subhas Bose a great danger to Gandhism and 
the vested interests it had created and therefore they wanted 
to shunt him off. According to the Old Guards of Gandhism, | 
no one should have a place in Congress unless he was a Gandhian. 
Ali original thoughts were to be tabooed there. Only Gandhian 
thoughts were to be allowed to be given expression. There was 
no place in the Congress for people like Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah or Subhas Bose. 


Another letter from the jail, dated 24.10.40 says as follows: 
(p. 327, Cross-roads),. 
“The latest phase of Gandhism with its sanctimoni- 
ous hypocrisy... its outrage on democracy and its queer 
and un-understandable formula for politica] ills...... is 
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sickening to a degrees. One is forced to wonder which is 
a greater menace to India’s political future—the British 
bureaucracy or Gandhian hierarchy...” 


This was the last verdict of Netaji Subhas Bose on Gandhi, 
Gandhism and the Congress High Command before he disap- 
peared from India in the middle of January, 1941. 


After making a pathological examination of the ills that 
have been caused to the body-politics of the Congress. by 
‘Gandhism, Subhas made the following observation, or prophecy 
‘one may call it: 


“The day is not far off when this brand of Gandhism 
will stand unmasked.” (p. 321, Cross-roads). 

Perhaps time has now come to discard the uncritical hero- 
worship of Gandhiji and to make a searching, dispassionate and 
objective enquiry into every phase of Gandhism in order to find 
the correct path for the .future. 


EPILOGUE 
INDIA, PAKISTAN AND THE WORLD 


The carving out of a separate Muslim Sovereign State out 
of old India has not done any good to either country. The 
creation of Pakistan has solved no problem. For the last 
eighteen years both countries had maintained war-like attitudes 
towards each other and had been spending borrowed money 
on munitions and armaments—money which could otherwise 
have been utilised for raising the standard of living of the 
common people. Ultimately in August and September of 1965, 
there was a war between them. The only tangible result of 
this war has been that there have been heavy casualties on 
both sides, and still the war-hysteria in either country does 
not show any sign of abatement. | 


For the sake of both Hindus and Muslims of India and 
Pakistan and for the sake of safety and defence of the country 
and for the sake of world-peace it is necessary that there must 
be some modification of the Partition. What form this madi- — 
fication should tak=, whether Federal form, or a Confederate 
form, can be decided later. But, first of all, a desire to unite 
must be created. Attempts should be made to obliterate hat- 
red and bitterness between the Hindus and the Mussalmans. 
Apportionment of blame for the creation of Pakistan must be 
avoided. Both parties should admit that both are to blare, 
more or less in equal degree and both should be in a repentant 
mood. 


Itisa viata to think that India belongs to Hindus alone. 
India belongs to everyone who considers this country as his 
mother country and who is devoted and dedicated to its cause. 
The whole history of India is.a history of synthesis—of cultures, 
races and communities. Countless groups of people had come 
‘from abroad and settled down in India and had been absorbed 
by it. They made their impact felt on the country and even- 
_ tually made the country their home. 
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Unity in diversity has been the spirit of India. The Hindu 
religion itself is an illustration on the point. Within it, one 
finds the highest idealistic view of life as represented in Vedanta 
and also the grossest form of superstitions .nd idolatry. 
There is no compulsion in it to change one’s religious beliefs. 
Religious persecutions which were found so prevalent in early 
days of European Christianity in the various forms of Inqui- 
Sitions have been quite alien to Hinduism. From the earliest 
times, India has welcomed persons of all religious beliefs 
within, her shores. Thus, we find Syrian Christians and Parsis 
seeking refuge in India from religious persecutions in the coun- 
tries in which they were born. Narrow nationalism or religious 
bigotry was absolutely. unknown in India. Ninety per cent of 
the Mussalmans are of Indian origin with no homeland any- 
where else. Morally and rightfully they belong to. India and 
India is their motherland along with the Hindus. They are in 
no yay inferior as citizens of India than the Hindus. 


From what has been written above, it is clear that if 
there is one word which symbolises the spirit of India from 
the earliest times, it is “Tolerance’. Tolerance towards every. 
view of religious thought and tolerance towards all people. 

If there is one book which expresses the soul of India, it is 
the Bhagwat Geeta. The essence of this book is universalism 
and it is based on the conception that humanity is one and in- 
divisible. There is nothing in it to which a Christian, a Muslim 
or a Buddhist can take exception. Humanism is the religion of 
the Geeta and it envisages that one day humanity will be an 
integrated whole. In order that humanity can live and tread 
on its destined path towards perfection; law and ‘order must 
be maintained. Law and order can only be maintained by 
strong hands imbued with a sense of social justice. At the time 
of the Mahabharata the rule of the Kauravas had deteriorated 
Into the rule of tyrants where even the honour of women was 
not respected as is instanced in the attempted dishonour of 
Draupadi in the Raj-sabha itself. According to the Hindu 
Scripture Sri Krishna, the Incarnate of Vishnu, the preserver 
of the world, had taken his birth as a human being—an Avatar 
~——to uphold the cause of Dharma—the rule of law. Krishna 
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selected the Kshattriya Prince Arjuna for the purpose of 
destroying the evil-doers but Arjuna developed suddenly the 
softer human qualities and wanted to avoid blood-shed. Then 
Krishna came out with his injunctions that in order that 
humanity can reach its destiny of perfection it is necessary that 
Law and Order and Peace and Harmony must be maintained 
by ruthless destruction of evil-doers. He then extolled the 
virtues of Courage, Strength and Virility which are the sine 
qua non for the progress of humanity. Cultivate Courage, 
Strength and Virility and put them in the service of God and 
Humanity—that is the teaching of the Bhagwat Geeta. 


It is the law of Nature that the direction of the flow of 
energy is from higher to lower potential. Whenever there is 
any invasion of any country from outside or whenever there is 
occupation of a country by foreigners, it is an indication that, for 
some reason or other, that country has remained weak or has 
become weakened, and it requires re-inforcement of fresh 
energy. There have been instances in history when this fresh 
energy has been supplied by the rise of a New Leader in the 
country. But where the country has failed to supply any such 
great leader, then the country is bound to go under the domi- 
nation of foreign rulers for a time. When the foreign rulers 
fail to get assimilated with the people of the country, they are 
bound to leave the country after a time as the Romans had 
to leave Britain after ruling over it for a short period. On 
the other hand, if the invaders settle down in the land and 
become assimilated with the indigenous people, in course of 
time they become the sons of the soil, as the Norman Con- 
querors became merged with the native Britons. In_ India also, 
the early Aryan invaders became assimilated with the Dravidians 
and other original inhabitants of India. 


Nature intended India to be a geographical unit as well as 
an epitome of the whole world—unity in diversity. The 
geographicai unity of old India is shown by its natural boundaries 
on all sides, the Great Father Himalayas in the North and the 
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seas on other sides. There is no part of the world better 
marked out by nature to be a region by itself as India. Again, 
it.is an epitome of the world from the point of view of climate, 
anthropology, geology, botany, meteorology etc. Whatever 
is found elsewhere in the world can be found here. One 
meets varieties on all sides-—yafieties in mén, in physical nature 
of the country, in climate. Even in the field of religion, under 
the wide canopy of Hinduism, there are races and _ people 
belonging to ali stages of social evolution and civilisation with 
languages, manners, customs, cults and cultures of different 
kinds. Nearly all the world religions are represented among 
the people here. Nature intended India to have a great 
destiny and Islam came to India to fulfil the said destiny. On 
the eve of the Muslim invasion, India had become very weak 
and was divided into innumerable small kingdoms. History 
follows a destined path. As we have said before, nature made 
India a unit. The first requirement for the intended destiny of 
india was that it should be a political unit. It was therefore a 
historical necessity that the innumerable small kingdoms into 
which India was divided must be brought together and form a 
powerful Indian whole. There were none among the Hindu 
rulers who had the vision or strength to take bold steps towards 
Indian unity. Therefore India’s destiny required that some 
virile foreign people should come and undertake the task of 
unifying India. No people have any vested right in any country 
or in any land. Nature which vested India with all kinds of 
varieties did not intend that India should be the exclusive pro- 
perty of Hindus alone, however weak, emaciated or unworthy 
they might be. India needed bold and dynamic people for the 
growth, development and fulfilment of her destiny. When the 
Muslim invaders from outside came to India, they came in res- 
ponse to an inner call of the soul of India so that the innumer- 
able smal! kingdoms into which India was divided might be 
brought together so as to form a powerful whole. Alauddin 
Khiliji and some of his successors who, after conquering 
Northern India, penetrated into the South, were mere instru- 
ments cf India’s destiny. The same thing may be said about 
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the role played by the Great Moghul Emperor Akbar. Islam 
came as an invading force but later settled down in the 
counudy as part and parcel of India. Indo-Muslim culture that 
wa developed thereafter enriched the whole life of India. It 
showed a new way of life drawing people away from futile 
asceticism and negativism. The standard of living became higher. 
Joy and plenty encouraged by the new milers expressed itself in 
art, architecture, in new cities, in gorgeous buildings and mau- 
soleums, in painting, in music, in rich food and clothing, even 
in religion and philosophy. Debt of India to Islam cannot be 
overestimated. The lower strata of people inside the Hindu 
hierarchy of caste who suffered intolerably at the hands of the 
vested interests of the higher castes found relief by embracing 
Islam which preached equality and brotherhood of all men. 


From the sixteenth century onward, with the advent of that 
period which is known in European history as the period of the 
Rennaisance, sages of the West devoted themselves to the study 
of the forces of nature and these studies resulted in the advance 
ment of scientific and technical knowledge. During this period, 
Asia and Africa remained satisfied with religiosity and obscu- 
rantism and showed no inclination for any scientific knowledge. 
Knowledge is Power. New scientific knowledge gave European 
nations new power and they started on their adventure of con- 
quest of the world firstly by way of finding new markets for their 
goods and later on to found Colonial Empires. The whole 
world, in this way, lay at the proud feet of the various European 
Powers. This was in pursuance of the Law of Nature that the 
direction of the flow of energy is from higher to lower potential. 
Nature intended that Asia and Africa must not remain in. dark 
ages always and they must come up to a higher standard of 
living through an intermediate stage of colonialism, which was to 
be however a transitional phenomenon. This was no doubt unfor- 
tunate for the Asians and the Africans but it was in pursuance of 
the eternal Law of Karma, which says that as you sow so you will 
reap. There is a philosophy behind history. God meant know- 
ledge to be spread for amelioration of human miseries but the 
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European nations utilised it for their own aggrandisement and 
the result was mutual war between thieves for the stolen 
booty. Nature meant that as a result of murderous wars among 
the power-mad European nations, Asia and Africa shall gain 
their freedom. The more we study history with a spirit of humi- 
lity the more we feel that there is a moral force working in 


nature which a power-mad nation would ignore only at its own 
risk and peril. 


In accordance with the dictates of the inexorable law of 
nature, the British, the most advanced power of Europe came to 
India out of sheer historical necessity, and with a two-fold pur- 
pose: firstly, to unite India into an integrated whole, and 
secondly, to bring out India from the sluggish back-waters of 
ignorance and obscurantism and to put it in the dynamic current 
of modern scientific knowledge. With all its defects the British 
rule in India has conferred incalculable benefits on India. It 
gave us the finest system of law and legal procedure, an efficient 
system of administration, and an incorruptible body of civil 
servants. But its greatest gift has been the English language 
which has been a powerful factor in the integration of India as 
a whole. The psychological unity of the English-educated men 
from every corner of India forged the collective will for freedom. 
It was from the English thinkers and from western ideas of 
humanism that the idea of liberty and freedom grew in India. 
English should be honoured as the second sacred language of 
India as it has opened to us the gorgeously rich stores of 
scientific and humanistic knowledge enormously enriching the 
mind of the educated India. 


Islam and the British came to India as a result of the dia- 
lectical operations which go on ceaselessly in nature towards the 
progress of humanity. Nature does not take any notice of 
Hinduism, Islam or Christianity but it is concerned with the 
creation of health, vigor and efficiency which are the necessary 
ingredients of human development. The vigour of Islam and 
the efficiency of the British were both necessary for India as the 
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indigenous elements of the people in India could not supply 
these needs which nature required for India’s development. 
Nature intended that India must develop and must become part 
of a whole one-world which is bound to come in accordance with 
the world movement. Science and Technology are pointing un- 
mistakably to the idea that the world is one and humanity is 
indivisible, but within the frame of unity there is room for diver- 
sity. The sooner the moral sense of man understands the implica- 
tion of this idea, the better it is for humanity. At a stage of 
human development Nationalism is a necessity, but a time is soon 
coming when Nationalism must merge itself into internationa- 
lism. In the Middle East we find that after the First World War, 
after the abolition of the Caliphate, the fanaticism of Islam 
gradually subsided. In this ‘matter, the Young Turks and 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha showed the way. A time is coming when 
it will be a matter of little political significance whether a man 
is a Hindu, Muslim or Christian. The true world religion would 
come when it dawns upon each of us that ‘I am my brother’s 
keeper’. Science and Technology, no less than a sense of mora- 
lity are trying to teach us this fundamental truth, if only we pay 
heed to the voice of nature. Bitterness, hatred, war and strife 
would vanish when once we realise this. This is no mere idle 
dream. Hydrogen bombs, Megaton bombs and other weapons 
of nuclear physics are temporary evils through which permanent 
good would result because that is the way of dialectical progress 
in nature through dialectical process. Progress of science will 
not destroy the world but it will help to create a common huma- 
nity and a human fraternity. A World Government would come 
which would be of federal nature because unity in diversity is ihe 
underlying principle in nature. Law will take a new shape and 
International Law will rule the world. 


If this be the future inevitable tendency for political deve- 
lopment of the world, then why should we not make an attempt 
just now to bring the Hindus and the Muslims together and 
bring India and Pakistan together. Both these questions are 
inextricably connected and unless both of them are attempted to 
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be solved at the same time, they will not be solved. The 
Hindu-Mussalman problem in India itself will never be solved 
until and unless India and Pakistan are brought together by a 
Federal or Confederal Union. Thereafter, their united voice 
will be a dominating force in World politics. Their combined 
voice will not be less powerful than those of America or Russia 
in the Council of the Nations,—nay, it may be more powerful, 
because it is sure to have, if it moves with proper circumspec- 
tion, the whole of Southern Asia behind~it. This will be a 
glorious future for India and Pakistan. Here lies the chance 
for India and Pakistan to lead Asia and the world. 
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